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THE STUDIES OF SIR EDWARD J. 


By THE 


[ is so clearly an axiom that the studies of a 
distinguished artist have an educational value 
as great as that of his finished work that no word 
need here be advanced to explain the interest that 
lies in the preliminaries to his pictures in which the 
President of the Royal Academy has thrown so 
much of his ability, of 
his earnestness, and of 
his artistic devotion. 
It is, therefore, with 
peculiar satisfaction 
that I am enabled by 
the kindness of the 
artist himself to place 
before my readers a 
considerable selection 
of the very best of the 
studies which are in 
the possession of Sir 
Edward Poynter. 
The rigid schooling 
to which he put him- 
self—acting under the 
advice and direction of 
his first real master, 
Lord Leighton, when 
in Rome in the year 
1854—has never been 
relaxed. In common 
with Lord Leighton, he 
holds that every picture 
should be approached 
with all the care, 
STUDY FOR WOOD-BLOCK : 
mination that all shall 
be right in fact as well as in effect. Studies—not one 
or two, but half a dozen if necessary—are drawn with 
as much enthusiasin as thoroughness, corrected and re- 
corrected if need be, the ultimate drapery covering 
the nude and the flesh, and often enough the muscles 
and the bones beneath. Studies in drawing in pencil, 
chalk, or crayon; studies in colour, in oil, water-colour, 
or pastel; studies from life over and over again re- 
peated with undiminished ardour and _ sustained 
zeal—such are the workshop labours of this most 
conscientious of painters. Is it surprising that such 
44 





“THE CASTLE BY THE SEA” 
earnestness, and deter- Geese) 


POYNTER, P.R.A. 


EDITOR. 


a man should look with disfavour on any attempt 
made by a later school to avoid the severe training 
and continuous practice of strict draughtsmanship, 
or that he should champion sound artistic labour as 
against the more romantic principles of late years 
grown into fashion? “Men used to appreciate fine 
art,” wrote a celebrated 
artist to me the other 
day, “in the days before 
Impressionism escaped 
from the lunatic 
asylum.” Sir Edward 
Poynter may not go 
so far, but his practice 
illustrates his principle 
that the figure of Art 
needs skeleton and 
muscle before the perfect 
(livinity ean be evolved, 
and that no superficial 
or specious excellence 
can compound = for 
scholarly knowledge. 
It is interesting to 
compare these studies 
with those of two other 
men, of whose charae- 
ter they partake in a 
measure — Lord Leigh- 
ton and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, the two 
artists who have, per- 
haps, more than any 
others, influenced Sir 
Edward Poynter's 
artistic life. Influenced, but not dominated. Sir 
Edward Poynter’s personality is strong throughout, 
and any one of these studies proclaims its author- 
ship. They have not, assuredly, all the suavity 


and grace of Leighton, nor have they the eclectic 


refinement of Burne-Jones; but they have a grace 
and a refinement of their own, and a strength 
and vigour hardly to be found in either of the artists 
just named. There is no doubt a sense of effort 
about some of these which is usually absent from 
the work of either of the other masters. This is 
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true rather of his 
earlier work than of 
his later studies ; 
but the fact remains 
that the intensity 
of the application 
nearly always 
makes itself felt 
by the beholder 
of the work. 

The early con- 
ditions of a rising 
artist’s life thirty 
years ago and those 
which now prevail 
appear to me to 
differ in one great 
essential—the 
substitution of the 
brush for the 
pencil. Then, as 
now, clever young 
artists of the day 
were working for 
the publishers; 
this was their main 
training, and they 
worked upon the 
block with the 
point for the wood- 
engraver to cut. 
Nowadays, when 


process flourishes and the paper offers a smooth 
surface to the cheaper and, in many respects, more 
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STUDY FOR “THE CATAPULT” (1868). 








convenient process 
block, the natural 
implement is the 
brush, for a wash 
drawing — unless 
the design is a “de- 
corative one” —is 
held to be more 
effective and to give 
greater variety to 
the drawing. What 
to-day, therefore, is 
colour and brush 
work was, forty 
years ago, drawing 
and pencil work ; 
and this constant 
use of the pencil 
point was un- 
questionably a great 
factor in the excel- 
lence of draughts- 
manship, the accu- 
racy as well as the 
sensibility of which 
a startled section 
of the artistic com- 
munity have lately 
discovered as lead- 
ing merits in the 
great school of 
illustrators of the 


Sixties. To this sort of apprenticeship Millais andl 
Whistler, Rossetti and Sandys, Madox Brown and 
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“ST. GEORGE” (1869). 
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(8y Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A.) 
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STUDY FOR “ST. GEORGE” (1869). 


Burne-Jones, Houghton and Holman Hunt, were 
all of them bound, and Sir Edward Poynter was of 


the party. He was amongst those who helped to 
produce that wonderful “ Dalziel’s Illustrated Bible.” 
Draughtsmanship accurate and defined was, therefore, 
more to him than was to others the draughtsmanship 
of the brush. He seems to have seen everything 
at first in line, just as Fred Walker and Professor 
Herkomer did, and line permits no deviation from, 
no flirtation with, drawing. The initial study 
here shown is that which was made for the first 
drawing executed by the artist for Once a Week ; it 
illustrates “The Castle by the Sea,” Uhland’s cele- 
brated ballad. Those who would see the beautiful 
engraving which was executed from it should refer to 
p. 284 of the sixth volume, and appreciate to how 
high a degree the artist entered into the loftiest 
conception of Pre-Raphaelitism. There is a nobility 
of character even about this slight drawing which 
will not escape the beholder. 

The year 1868 was a notable one in Mr. Poynter's 
career; he had made his great sensation in the pre- 
vious exhibition of the Academy with “Israel in 
Egypt”; but “The Catapult,” by which it was fol- 
lowed, fixed him in the position to which the earlier 
picture had raised him. Here, as in the “Israel” 
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POYNTER, P.R.A. 3 
work, composition and the nude were the two 
main features; the archeology of the work 
was a thing apart, and studies innumerable 
were needed in its working out. Of these, 
one—the central figure of the picture—is re- 
produced ; the attitude of the nude form at 
the winch gives an opportunity for the display 
of anatomical knowledge which Bandinelli 
might have envied. There is, however, not 
overmuch insistence on muscular development; 
and it is interesting, in comparing this study 
with the picture, to see how he corrected the 
nude model in its transference from nature to 
art. Several studies of this same figure were 
made before the result was finally deemed 
satisfactory. 

The summons to prepare two great designs 
to be reproduced in mosaic in the central lobby 
of the Houses of Parliament put the artist fairly 
on his mettle and occupied a considerable por- 
tion of the year 1869. The two subjects were 
to be “St. George” and “St. David”; the 


STUDY OF “ST. DAVID" (1869). (Companion Design to *‘ St. George.) 
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former was carried into execution with excellent 
decorative results, as all must concede who view it 
illuminated in the evening (for in the daytime the 
system of lighting almost prevents it being seen at 
all). The “St. David,” of which a reproduction is here 
given from the water-colour study, has not hitherto 
been carried out; but a resolution has recently been 
adopted whereby this work will soon face its com- 
panion and add to the beauty as well as to the com- 
pleteness of the embellishment of the lobby. The only 
alteration, I believe, will be in the border, so that 
it may harmonise with that of the “St. George.” * 
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well known, well appreciated, nor well understood 
in England. So Mr. Poynter journeyed to Italy to 
study the new method, its technical characteristics 
and its artistic handling, and once more proved 
his thoroughness in any work he might undertake. 

Although Sir Edward Poynter was so great an 
admirer of Lord Leighton’s work, and lent so ready 
an ear to his counsel, he never resigned his own 
point of view, and never sought to imitate, as a 
weaker man would have done. Leighton’s muse, to 
a great extent, was the muse of Raphael; but Sir 
Edward, from the beginning, preferred, generally 
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For the “St. George” two or three studies are here 
reproduced — trial studies for armour from two or 
three different suits. In the full-page plate will be 
seen that which was finally adopted in the form 
shown in the middle. The care as well as the skill 
of these studies must not be missed by the reader ; 
there is a beauty of touch as well as a distinction 
of style and certainty of precision not less remark- 
able than the artistic understanding displayed. The 
smaller armour study represents with fair accuracy 
the attitude which was subsequently adopted, to- 
gether with details of shield, sword, and leg-pieces, 
which are so skilfully and effectively reproduced in 
the mosaic. The study of hands was produced at 
the proper stages with a view to obtaining accuracy 
in respect to the play of muscle produced by a grasp 
of hand; that on the right was for the hand holding 
the shield. But when these studies were finished 
the artist was only half through his labour, for his 
completed design had then to be translated into 
mosaic, a style of decoration at that time neither 

* See p. 114, first half-yearly volume, 1897. 


‘PERSEUS ” (1872). 


speaking, a robuster model. How true this is may 
be seen by a glance at the study for the arm of 
Perseus, in the picture of “ Perseus and Andromeda ” 
-—an adinirable study of the most useful kind, learned, 
full of vigour, and supplemented by a working out 
of bone and muscle to satisfy himself, just as Michael- 
angelo might have done—and, indeed, often did. 

From this to the “Study of a Girl’s Head” is a 
considerable step—the former, a laboriously worked- 
out limb, powerful and heavy; the latter, an easily 
drawn outline of grace and charm, in which there 
has been no effort, no redrawing, save in respect 
to the thickness of the neck. The modelling is 
daintily suggested, and the whole simply drawn and 
effectively touched with white chelk. 

It may here be conveniently stated that Sir 
Edward Poynter has, in common with his brother- 
in-law, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, considerable liking 
for his yellowish brick-red paper, as well as for dark 
blue and brown. The circumstance is not without 
its importance, for every artist will draw best on his 
favourite tint—just as Lord Leighton preferred brown 
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paper for his black and white chalks, as Mr. Swan _ had his glowing, tender orange paper not been avail- 
loves blue, and as Mr. Watts a strong yellow canvas able. But brown paper was Sir Edward Poynter's 








TRIAL STUDY FOR SOUTH KENSINGTON SCIENCE CERTIFICATE.—ALTERNATIVE DESIGN. 


to pint on. Particularly was the colour of their material in his earlier days, when he produced his 
paper a matter of the first concern to the old masters finest studies, which I shall next proceed to con- 


TRIAL STUDIES FOR SOUTH KENSINGTON SCIENCE CERTIFICATE. 


of English water-colour painting; even William  sider—the studies for the mural, or rather ceiling, 
Gilpin’s pleasant art would have lost half its charm decorations in St. Stephen’s Church of East Dulwich. 








THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 


NOTES ON THE FRENCH 
By THE 
HE curious omissions of certain of the great 


masters from all the schools with which the 
Wallace collection deals suggests the probable fact 


MRS. BRADDYLL. 
(From the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.) 


that this great gathering of pictures was never 
considered complete by its owner, and that the in- 
tention was, as opportunity afforded, to add greatly 
to its extent; unless, indeed, there were limits even 
to the catholicity of Lord Hertford’s taste, and that 
he would have naught to do with certain painters 
with whom he felt out of sympathy. This is indeed 
an unlikely solution, for the presence of a consider- 
able number of painters whose names are little 





AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


EDITOR. 


known—or, if known, but little popular—impresses 
the critic with the conviction that nothing which 
was good of its kind was out of the scope of the 
collector’s acquisition. This 
point is made clear by the 
reduplication of examples of 
certain painters to an extent 
out of all proportion, and 
inexplicable in view of the 
indifference shown to, other 
masters not less important. 
Lord Hertford’s predisposition 
towards all things French— 
nurtured by his long residence 
in Paris and encouraged by 
unusual opportunities—found 
full play in the acquisition 
of masterpieces of French art ; 
not only, as we have seen, in 
the gathering together of a 
brilliant collection of furni- 
ture, bronzes, bric-a-brac, and 
the like, but in the collection 
of pictures in oil and water- 
colour that best display their 
power of brush. And it is to 
be observed that almost 
throughout it is the romantic 
treatment which he specially 
favoured. 

The earliest of French 
masters is represented by the 
portrait of the Earl of Hert- 
ford, by Francois Clouet 
(“ Janet ”), thus printed in the 
catalogue of Bethnal Green, 
but the only acquisition by 
this collector which I know 
of is the portrait in oil of 
Henri IIT. of France, which 
was acquired at the Northwick sale in 1859 for the 
sum of eight guineas. The “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” 
of the school of Janet, is now set down as “unknown.” 
Of the great French school of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there is, primarily, Nicolas Poussin’s magnificent 
“Dance of the Seasons,” a picture of extraordinary 
merit and one of the gems of the Fesch collection, 
which the Marquis acquired at its dispersal in 1845 
for the sum of £1,400—5,970 scudi being bid in his 








THE 


name.* Gaspar Poussin, the brother-in-law of Nicolas, 
whose surname he adopted, and whom he occasion- 
ally persuaded to paint the figures into his own 
landscapes, is worthily represented by his famous 
landscape, “Tivoli,” which, from the Waldegrave 
and Fleming collections, had passed into that of 
Lord Ashburnham, and at the sale of the latter 


WALLACE 
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from Hesse-Cassel it entered the Malmaison collec- 
tion, thence it passed successively to the Talleyrand, 
Grey, and Owen collections before it became a noted 
canvas in the Saltmarshe collection, belonging to 
Mr. Higginson. At the sale of the last-named 
gallery in 1846 Lord Hertford acquired it for 
£1,470. Hardly less admirable, though perhaps less 





THE SEASONS DANCING TO THE MUSIC OF TIME. 


(From an Engraving after the Painting by Nicolas Poussin.) 


in 1850 was acquired by Lord Hertford for £504— 


a sum ridiculously inadequate, according to its 


present value. The portraits and miniatures of 
Nattier do full justice to the painter’s talent, 


showing his brilliance and quaint elegance as well 
as that inability to appreciate a rich, warm scheme 
of colour characteristic of the school of that period. 
His portrait of the Due de Penthiévre, which was 
painted in conjunction with Toqué, is also here. 

Poussin’s friend, Claude le Lorrain, has painted 
few pictures more admirable than his “ Italian 
Landscape ”—in reality, a view in thé neighbour- 
hood of Tivoli, to which he had journeyed more 
than once before, on one occasion in the artistic 
company of Poussin himself. The picture in question 
is a very notable one, and boasts a proud pedigree : 

* At this sale the Marquess of Hertford and the Baron 
Rothschild were the chief purchasers, 

45 


faious, is the “Coast Seene” (or, more properly, 
“Port ”) “in the Mediterranean,” which was lent 
to the Royal Academy in 1889, and which was, 
I believe, obtained from its previous owner, Mr. 
Braine, for the sum of £525. 

From Nattier to his contemporary, Watteau, is 
an easy step, but the transition is as from black 
to white. In no private collection can so superb a 
display of the great Frenchman’s talent be seen as 
here in the eleven canvases which represent the 
highest form of grace and elegance to which French 
art had attained. The majority of these works were 
exhibited at the Old Masters Exhibition at Burling- 
ton House in 1889, but it is difficult to identify 
them with the names under which they have from 
time to time been acquired, by reason of the vague 
titles which they now bear. “The Musie Party,” 
now called “A Concert,’ is that which attracted 
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so much attention when, at the Rogers sale in 1856, 
it was knocked down for the sum of £183. The 
“Féte Champctre” came from the Sir Thomas 
Baring sale, where Mr. Mawson bought it for Lord 
Hertford for £157. The “ Palace Garden, with 
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Figures” appears to be the work originally painted 
under the name of “ Les Charmes de la Vie,” and 
represents the old Champs Elysées as seen from a 
baleony of the Tuileries. Besides these, we have 
the theatrical piece entitled “Gilles,” which one 
biographer curiously identifies with the famous 
“ Actors of the Comédie Italienne,” with its eight 
figures, which passed into King Louis Vhilippe’s 
gallery and the Standish collection, whence Lord 
Hertford obtained it im 1853 for the great sum, as 
it was then considered, of £735. It is interesting 
to compare this picture, representing the spirit of 
pantomime and farce, with that of “ Actors of the 
Comédie Francaise,” designed to show the superior 
dignity of tragedy. The “ Rendez-vous de Chasse ” 
is one of Watteau’s masterpieces, six feet long, rich 
in colour, full of figures, horses, dogs, and game, and 
“showing a sky worthy of Rembrandt himself.” The 
“ Arlequin and Columbine” is the picture known as 
“ L'Indiseret ” or “L’Amour Badin,” the harlequin 
being in motley, and columbine in saffron-coloured 
silk. From the Cardinal Fesch collection came 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
(From the Painting by Claude Lorrain.) 
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the superb “Amusements Champétres,” extremely 
elaborate in its composition, fine in colour, and 
presenting one of Watteau’s best efforts in land- 
scape painting. In all these works it should be 
observed that there are no examples of Watteau’s 

alegorical designs, 
nor of his military 
or domestic scenes ; 
nevertheless, his 
painting is hardly 
to be better seen 
in any collection in 
England. 

Pierre Prud’hon 
justifies in consider- 
able measure his 
claim to be con- 
sidered “the 
French Correggio,” 
in the seven pictures 
which here display 
his talent. Of these 
the most important 
are, perhaps, the 
“Assumption of the 
Virgin,” which came 
from the Casimir- 
Perrier collection in 
1845 (for £480), and 
—as an example of 
portraiture—a full- 
length of the Em- 
press Josephine, 
which belonged at 
one time to the Comte de la Beaune. The work of 
Fragonard has been chosen with equal felicity ; his 
“ Fountain of Pleasure” is in its way a classic, for, 
in spite of its theatrical pose and arrangement, it is 
eloquent of the spirit of the time in respect both to 
taste and imagination. The “Lady Carving her 
Name” on a tree in a flowering landscape, watched 
by her dog, is really the “Chiffre Amour” which 
was engraved by de Launay. I find it recorded 
that at the Morny sale, under the name of “The 
Swing,” Lord Hertford purchased one of Fragonard’s 
best works for £1,200, but it is not to be identified 
with any of the pictures which were exhibited at 
Bethnal Green. 

It is in the two-and-twenty examples of Greuze 
that one of the glories of the collection exists, You 
may seek elsewhere in any private collection in vain 
for so excellent a representation of the work of this 
Apostle of Prettiness. Greuze is the Carlo Dolei 
of France, with an emphatic erotic twist in his 
temperament, always affected, generally charming, 
constantly “suggestive,” and even in his domestic 
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moral pieces (of which there are hardly any here) 
insincere. His type of beauty is constant and 
almost monotonous, but the very youthfulness of his 
amorous fillettes is offensive in itself. This, however, 
is usually veiled by the bonbon character of the little 
innocents, as may be seen in the “ Nymph Sacrificing 
to Cupid ”—a motive not dissimilar from that in Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s “Lady Sarah Bunbury.” This 
pretty “nymph ”—his usual model--is set in a con- 
fused and tortured landscape background, and the 
whole has a meretricious charm which is agreeable 
enough, but which Diderot condemned in good 
round terms. The picture was knocked down for 
6,160 sewli at the Cardinal Fesch collection, and 
cost the Marquess of Hertford £1,355. It is engraved 
in the Choiseul Cabinet under the title of “La 
Pri¢re 1 PAmonr.” From the same collection also 
came the famous “ Broken Mirror ”—a picture with 
the same double entendre as “La Cruche Cassée”— 
after a spirited contest with Baron Rothschild, for 
3,360 seudi. Another celebrated canvas, again with 
the same motif, is “The Broken Eggs,” one of the last 
of the Marquess’s acquisitions ; it was obtained at 
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the sale of Mr. Wells of Redleaf in 1848, Lord 
Hertford acquired for £787. At the Lafitte sale in 
1834 one of the pictures, called simply “ A Girl's 
Head,” was acquired in Paris for £268, and another 
fetched £900 at a later date. “A Magdalen,” under 
the title of “The Inconsolable Widow,” was pur- 
chased at the de Morny sale (1865) for £524. 
The exquisite “ Innocence,” representing a young 
girl with a lamb, is said to have fetched, at the 
Duclos Dufresnoy sale in 1795, 25,600 “ assignats ”— 
though the precise value of the assignat in question 
is not stated. In the An VIII. the picture again 
changed hands, and at the Pourtalés sale, in 1865, 
it fell to Lord Hertford for £4,000. Finally, the 
“Psyche” was acquired at the sale of the Salt- 
marshe collection in 1846 for £1,030. 

Glancing now rapidly through the chief remain- 
ing pictures of the French school—of masters dead 
and living—alphabetically, for convenience sake, 
we come first to Bellangé—the Wilkie of France— 
from whose brush we find three oil pictures (in- 
cluding the “ Return from Elba,” which first appeared 
in 1834, at the Salon), and ten water-colours, all 





THE MURDER OF THE DUC DE ‘GUISE 
(From the Water-Colour Drawing by Paul Delaroche.) 


the San Donato sale in 1870 for no Jess a sum than 
£5,292. Then there is the much-appreciated “ Girl 
with Doves,” which Greuze painted for Mr. Wilkin- 
son for the stipulated sum of £180, which M. 
Nieiuwenhuys disposed of for £257, and which, at 


extremely characteristic. Next three by Boilly, and 
as many by Mme. Rosa Bonheur, amongst which is 
“The Waggon ” and “ Highland Sheep.” By Boucher 
are eleven canvases, of which the “Sunrise” and 
“Sunset "—which I take to be those which Sir 
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Richard Wallace called “The Shepherdess’s Toilet ” 
and “The Sleeping Shepherdess ”—cost £808 at the 
Commailles sale in 1855; while the “Springtime” 
and “Autumn” fetched £580 at the dispersal of 
the Patureau collection two years later. Boucher’s 





NYMPH SACRIFICING TO CUPID. 
(From the Painting by Greuze.) 


talent is shown to great advantage in these ex- 
umples, as well as in “ Madame de Pompadour,” 
“The Water-mill,” and others, and specimens of 
mythological fancies are not wanting. A picture 
and a water-colowr serve to introduce Jacques 
Raymond Brascassat to Englishmen, who have 
known too little of him; for he was in his day— 
and he died only thirty years ago—the great animal 
painter of France, in whose pictures animal life and 
expression are supported by landscape backgrounds 
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hardly less admirable. Charlet and Raffet are both 
here with typical illustrations of military life, so 
sympathetic in the rendering, and Léon Cogniet, 
with three, not dissimilar in subject, but conceived in 
a spirit wholly different. Of Corot, now for the first 
time in an English 
public gallery, there 
is his “Maebeth and 
the Witches,” and of 
Couture, five pictures, 
of which his “ Roman 
Luxury,” and “ Duel 
after the Masquerade ” 
have been strikingly 
popular. Déeamps, 
the great painter of 
Eastern scenes and 
sunlight, and of Bibli- 
al allusion, is mag- 
nificently represented 
in sixteen oil pictures 
and fifteen water- 
colours, among which 
may be seen the 
world-famous “ Sortie 
de Ecole, Constanti- 
nople.” Of Delacroix 
there are the “ Death 
of Marino Faliero” 
and “Faust and Mar- 
guerite”; and of Dela- 
roche fifteen (including 
five water-colours) of 
his most successful 
works, such as the 
“Cardinal Richelieu 
on the Rhone,” which 
M. Pourtales bought 
for £60 and declined to 
part with for £1,600, 
and for which, at his 
death-sale in 1865, 
Lord Hertford paid 
£5,208. Then there 
are “Cardinal Maza- 
rin’s Last Sickness,” 
“The Princes in the Tower,’ and “Mother and 
Child,” and the water-colour of “The Murder of 
the Due de Guise,” of which the oil version was 
exhibited at the Salon in 1835. Desporte, Detroy, 
and Drouais are followed by Jules Dupré, with his 
“Crossing the Bridge,” and by Robert Fleury, with 
his “ Richelieu,” and his “ Charles V. at the Monastery 
of St. Just,” which was painted for the Duchesse 
d'Orléans in 1841, and was sold with her effects 
in 1852. The picture then passed into the Periére 








THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


(From the Mezzotint by Samuel Cousins, R.A., after the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.) 
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cullection, and, on the dispersal of that gallery in 
1869, it found a resting-place in the Hertford gallery 
at the price of £1,600. It was thought at the time 
to have been acquired for the Comte de Paris. 
Three works by Géricault and two by Gér6me— 
the “Guard of the Hareem” and “The Draught 
Players ”—are as well chosen, though not so_his- 
torically interesting, as the portraits of Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Joachim Murat by Baron Gros—that 
unhappy artist who, cut to the quick by popular 
indifference and the attacks of the critics, threw 
himself into the Seine in 1835. Passing by Gudin 
and Guérin, we come to J. B. Isabey, the miniaturist, 
of whose talent there are a score of examples, 
notable amongst them portraits of the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington, and Eugéne 
Isabey, the romanticist. Jacquand, Tony Johannot, 
Lami, Largilliere; and then Mme. Vigée Lebrun, 
the graceful portraitist, who painted as well as 
Angelica Kauffinann tried to do. Le Dueq, Le- 
moine, Lépicié, Marilhat are passed, and we arrive 
at Meissonier, of whom not fewer than fifteen 
representative works enrich the country in a way 
no other collector could have succeeded in doing. 
First, there is the “ Polichinelle,” the most comical 
of the painter’s many variations of the theme, which 
was originally painted on a door by way of joke— 
that is the secret of its being described as “ painted 
on panel ”—but the owner of the door cut it out, and 
it was sold to Sir Richard Wallace. A companion 
panel, “Cavalier, Time of Louis XIV.,” is, I believe, 
the “Suffisance,” or “Self-complacency,” which was 
painted in 1861, and which was bought by the Mar- 
quess of Hertford at the Demidoff sale three years 
later for £780. Here, too, we have “The Visitors,” in 
Jacobean costume, which is not so interesting, per- 
haps, on its own account —not even for its clever 
management of play of light—as for the fact that 
it was the first picture ever exhibited by the artist. 
It was at the Salon of 1854, when it was bought by 
the Société des Amis des Arts for four pounds and 
awarded to a M. Poturle. At his death Sir Richard 
Wallace acquired it. Then there is “ The De- 
cameron,’ one of Meissonier’s few pictures into 
which he introduced the figures of ladies—«A 
Ombre des Bosquets,” as it was called in 1855— 
an admirable example of his art. “The Bravos,” 
of the same year, is also here, representing two 
murderers waiting for their victim, which Gautier 
described as a tragedy in two figures. This picture, 
like “La Halte ”—travellers halting at an inn—was 
painted for the Due de Morny ; the latter is perfect 
in its harmony of colour, and, it may be interesting 
to add, was enlarged at the request of the first 
owner. Lord Hertford secured it at the latter's sale 
in 1865. In addition to these, there are “ Napoleon 
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and his Staff,’ “Throwing Dice” (soldiers engaged 
at drum-head gaming), “The Gamblers” (“Partie 
Perdue,” 1858), and “The Connoisseurs ”—together 
an extraordinarily representative collection. 

Pater, the pupil and somewhat heavy imitator of 
Watteau, is seen in fifteen pictures, all worthy of 
his name, the best known of which is the “ Village 
Festival ”—more easily recognised under the name 
of the “ Féte Champétre”-—which Lord Hertford 
purchased at the Earl of Pembroke’s sale in 1862 
for £1,232. Then follow Pils, Raoux, Rigaud, 
foqueplan, and Rousseau (whose single work is a 
“ Landscape, with Cattle Drinking”), Saint-Simon, 
and the Dutch-born Ary Scheffer—whose cold 
compositions, such as the “Francesca da Rimini,” 
“Sister of Mercy,” and “ Margaret at the Fountain,” 
are, to me, so wnaccountably popular. Schopin and 
Sicardy glanced at, we come to two fine works of 
Troyon (“Landscape, with Cattle” and “Storm 
Coming On”) and, after Van Loo, to Claude Vernet 
(with a notable “Shipwreck ”) and “the amazing ” 
painter, Horace Vernet—who, within nine months, 
began and finished, highly, a picture of “The Taking 
of Smala,” that was certainly the “ greatest” picture 
in the Salon of 1845, being sixty-seven feet long. 
Of his oil pictures there are here thirty-two, and of 
water-colours nine, covering between them the whole 
of that vast field of subject with which the artist oc- 
cupied himself—Biblical, military, Oriental, romantic, 
Napoleonic, landscape, and the rest. The spirited 
“Allan MacAulay,” from Sir Walter Scott’s “ Legend 
vf Montrose,” is engraved in the “ Musée de Peinture.” 

M. Ziem is last on the list, and completes the 
representation of French art at a time when it was 
freeing itself from neo-classicism and declaring for 
romanticism. That the collection contains some of 
the best of both schools is an extremely fortunate 
circumstance for the English student: and if, as is 
to be hoped, our National Gallery completes what is 
here lacking, much will have been done to save our 
rising artists the inevitable necessity of a visit to Paris. 

Although it is not very comprehensive, the 
English section is, nevertheless, not unworthy of 
its surroundings. Contemporary Englishinen are 
here, just as living Frenchmen are: we have a 
characteristic picture of “Cattle” by Mr. Sidney 
Cooper, R.A.; a portrait by Mr. Sant, R.A.; and a 
“Lady bearing Wine on a Salver,’ by Mr. W. P. 
Frith, R.A.—the picture, I presume, which, to its 
author’s horror, was christened “Sherry, Sir?” when 
an engraving of it was issued by an unusually com- 
mercial-minded publisher. Then there is work of 
Callow; of Constable’s friend, Sir George Beaumont, 
eminent among amateurs; of Charles Baxter, whose 
pretty taste in pretty faces was backed by executive 
skill and vivid colour-sense ; of William Derby of 
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Birmingham, whose clever hand drew so many of 
“Lodge’s Portraits;” of Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., 
with his gentlemanly rendering of “Count D’Orsay ;” 
of Hilton, whose “ Venus appearing to Diana and 
her Nymphs” should really be called “Venus in 
Search of Cupid”—a picture which was acquired at 
the Wright sale in 1845 for £325. By Andrew 
Morton, the protégé of William IV.’s family, is the 
picture of “The Duke of Wellington and Colonel 
Gurwood;” by the Academician, Gilbert Stewart 
Newton—who is not to be confounded with F. M. 
Newton, R.A.—is the portrait of “Lady Theresa 
Lewis,” which should be the more acceptable as the 
works of this painter are comparatively few and 
rare. A couple of works by Frank Stone; a portrait 
of the Queen (a reduced replica of that now belong- 
ing to the St. George’s Society of Philadelphia) by 
Thomas Sully, the “ English-born American”; and 
the “Waking of Aphrodite,” by Richard Westall, 
L.A., sometime crony of Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
teacher of drawing to her Majesty the Queen, 
complete the list of what I would call, without 
disparagement, the second-class items of the English 
section. 

Some of Henry Bone’s finest examples of painting 
on enamel are among the five of his works in this 
collection; they are all portraits, and the most 
decorative of them, no doubt, is the exquisite version 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Lady Cockburn and her 
Children.” By Richard Parkes Bonington, who may 
be said to belong more properly to the French 
school—as at the Beaux-Arts under Baron Gros he 
received his academic education—are no fewer than 
eleven oils and twenty-seven water-colours, by which 
his power both as a painter of historic genve and 
landscape is admirably displayed. The “ Henri ITT. 
Receiving the English Ambassadors ” is a historical 
work, as well as the “ Francis I. and _ his Sister.” 
“The Odalisque Blanche” was acquired for £120, 
and “The Odalisque i la Robe Jaune” for £81. 
“The Promenade” was acquired from the Casimir- 
Perrier collection in 1846, when that gallery was 
sent to England for dispersal by auction. To 
Cosway’s miniatures allusion has already been made: 
here is his celebrated portrait of the lovely “ Mrs, 
Fitzherbert” as well, amongst others, as the double 
portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire and Lady 
Duneanon. It should be remembered that, although 
aiminiature painter by profession, Cosway occasionally 
painted in oil, and that these works by their com- 
parative rarity have an interest of their own. The 


charm of Downman’s delicately tinted portraits has 
of late been more than ever recognised, and the four 
portraits in the Wallace collection are the more 
valuable as the nation, I believe, owns but a single 
work from his hand— 
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Kensington Museum. The water-colour art of Copley 
Fielding, J. D. Harding, Alexander Nasmyth—Patrick 
Nasmyth’s father—and of Prout, are all worthily, if 
slightly, represented; the latter in a fine work of 
“Rouen,” characteristic of that style which so en- 
slaved Professor Ruskin from first to last. By David 
Roberts, R.A., are two important church pictures in 
oil, and half a dozen water-colours, in bis well-known 
scenic manner, of views on the Continent and in the 
East; while from his fellow scene-painter, Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A., we have views on the Rhine and in 
Venice. Turner is seen in four water-colours, of 
which two—“Grouse Shooting” and “ Woodcock 
Shooting ”—will be remembered in a recent ex- 
hibition of Old Masters at Burlington House. Sir 
David Wilkie’s “Scots Lassies Dressing” is here, 
and his “Sportsmen Refreshing:” and by Landseer 
a couple of characteristic designs, and a “ Portrait 
of a Lady ” in chalk. 

By Hoppner, Lawrence’s acknowledged rival, we 
have one of his characteristic portraits of “ A Lady.” 
By Lawrence himself, now being valued—by a 
swing of the pendulum—as he has not been valued 
since his death, are three portraits of ladies, one of 
which—the “Countess of Blessington ”—is world- 
famous for its grace and refined beauty, for the 
sake of which its affectation is willingly forgiven. 
By Romney—ignored by the Royal Academy chiefly 
because the Academy was ignored by him—is one 
of his canvases of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV.; and by Gainsborough, the “ Miss 
Haverfield,” and a “Portrait of a Lady,” the 
latter of which, although not officially catalogued, 
is, if I remember aright, a portrait of Mrs. Robinson 
as “ Perdita.” 

sut the main strength of the English section lies 
in the superb collection of works by Sir Joshua 
teynolds, Of these there are no fewer than twelve, 
nearly all of the highest quality. There is the 
portrait of the Duke of Queensberry, who was 
known as “Old Q,” which has not been engraved. 
There are the splendid, and, I believe, equally un- 
engraved portraits, “ Lady Elizabeth Seymour- 
Conway” and “The Countess of Lincoln,” both 
contemporary commissions from the third Marquess 
of Hertford, who paid, according to Reynolds’s own 
accounts, £110 for the two—but there may have 
heen a second payment of a like sum, Then there 
is the beautiful “Mrs. Robinson” as “ Perdita,” 
which was painted in 1780, the exquisite sketch for 
Lord Granville’s picture, and another of the same 
actress as “Contemplation,” which was painted in 
1782. This was acquired by Lord Hertford from 
the Phipps collection in 1859 for £840. The “ Miss 
Bowles ”—the little daughter of Mr. Bowles, the 
friend of Sir George Beaumont—was a commission 
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given on the latter’s advice, on the ground that “a 
faded picture of Reynolds’ will be the finest thing 
you have.” So in May, 1775, twenty-six guineas were 
paid in advance, and in June of the following year 
as much again, and one of Sir Joshua’s best child- 
pictures was produced. It was engraved by William 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
(From the Painting by Gainsborough.) 


Ward under the title of “ Juve:‘le Amusement” in 
1798. Lord Hertford bought the picture in 1850 
for £1,071. Then comes the famous “Nelly 
O’Brien ”—not, to my mind, the most charming 
of the several versions of the famous courtesan, 
though extremely fine in quality. It was sold by 
auction in the painter’s lifetime for ten guineas ; in 
1793 it rose to £21; in i810 it was knocked down 
to the Marquess of Hertford for £64. “The 
Youthful St. John” is not the same as that for 
which Master Wynn sat, now belonging to Sir 
Watkin W. Wynn, but another, somewhat resembling 
it in general arrangement, painted in 1785 and 


engraved by Grozer in 1799. This picture fetched 
in 1821 £32, and at the Seobell sale in 1845 £65, 
but Sir Joshua appears to have been paid, either 
for this or the Wynn portrait, on April 26th, 1776, 
£105. The “Mrs. Carnac” is one of the most 
beautiful of the artist’s full-length female portraits ; 
it was probably painted in 1777 or 
1778, judged from its style; for Sir 
Joshua has left no mention of it behind 
him. It was bought by Lord Hertford 
at the “Sir J. C.” sale in 1861 for 
£1,795. “Mrs. Hoare and her Son” was 
seen at the Old Masters in 1872; it 
reached the Hertford House collec- 
tion from that of Colonel Paget in 
1850, at a cost of £2,677. Then comes 
“The Strawberry Girl,” one of Sir 
Joshua’s “half-dozen original things,” 
as he himself said—a masterpiece of 
espieglerie for which, on June 8th, 
1774, Sir Joshua received £52 10s. as 
a first payment, and for which, in 
1856, at the Samuel Rogers sale, Lord 
Hertford paid £2,205. It is probably 
Theophila Palmer’s portrait, and it has 
been engraved by Thomas Watson and 
again by H. Meyer. This picture, with 
the hair over the forehead, is usually 
thought to be the original; one replica, 
with the fringe of the turban over the 
forehead, belongs to Lord Lansdowne, 
and a second, with hair over the fore- 
head, as in the Wallace picture, is 
the property of Colonel Copley Wray. 
The portrait of “Mrs. Nesbitt” is 
another unengraved picture, which 
Lord Hertford acquired at the Phipps 
sale in 1859 for £630; it is an oval, 
and represents the sitter with a dove. 
Finally, there is the che/-?euvre, “ Mrs. 
Braddyll”—which was first seen on 
the Academy walls (in which in- 
stitution it had never before been 
exhibited) in 1892, when its beauty—the loveliness 
of the sitter and, above all, the mastery of the 
handling and golden splendour of the delicate colour 
—fascinated every beholder. For this picture Sir 
Joshua had a first payment of fifty guineas in 
July, 1777, the other fifty following; and in 1854 
Lord Hertford purchased it at the Lord Townshend 
sale for the small advance of £225. What is it 
worth nowadays ?—at twenty times that sum it 
would find a dozen purchasers. Five years later 
Mrs. Braddyll (or “ Bradylle,” as Sir Joshua 
spelled her name) had her son Thomas painted 
by the same incomparable hand. 
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THE MIGRATIONS OF VENUS AND APOLLO. 


By LEADER SCOTT. 


HE mythological pair of which I speak are the 
Apollo Belvedere and the Venus de’ Medici, 
who have travelled considerably since they came to 
light from the repose of centuries beneath the soil 
of Rome.* The Apollo was the first to leave his 
niche in the Vatican, for Napoleon carried him. off 
to Paris, as the spoil of war, during his first invasion 
of Italy in 1796. The autocratic First Consul next 
decided to celebrate in the Museum of Paris a mar- 
riage between the Venus de’ Medici and the Apollo 
Belvedere ; and to accomplish this he seemed to give 
nearly as much thought as to the conquest of nations. 
The Grand Duke was fully alive to the schemes 
laid to carry off the beautiful Venus sculptured 
by Cleomenes, son of Apollodorus the Greek, and 
at the first rumour of another French invasion, he 
had the statue packed, and sent it under escort to 
Palermo, together with some other precious works 
of art from the Florentine Galleries. The King of 
Naples promised to guard the treasure faithfully, 
and to give it up to no one, except at the order 
of the Grand Duke himself; and Cav. Tommaso 
Puccini, director of the Florentine Gallery, remained 
in Palermo to watch over it. 

The second invasion of Tuscany took place ; and 
though the French general, Brune, had promised 
that “national property, especially chefs-Peurre of 
art, should be respected,” yet Napoleon’s tenacious 
will held to his overwhelming desire of Venus joining 
Apollo in Paris. Not being able to take the statue 
by force, as he had seized the Apollo, Napoleon, 
in 1802, set various political batteries at work to 
undermine the integrity of the King of Naples, and 
to secure the influence of Ludovico I., of Bourbon, 
whom he had in 1801 ereated King of Etruria. 

* The Apollo was discovered at Porto d’Anzio about the end 
of the fifteenth century ; the Venus was found at the Villa 


of Hadrian in 1580, and Cardinal Ferdinand de’ Medici bought 
it. It was transferred to Florence in 1677. 
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He besieged the Tuscan Minister in Paris 
(Averardo Serristori) with flatteries and favours ; he 
set Chaptal, his Home Minister, to incite Clarke, the 
French plenipotentiary at Florence, to obtain the 
cession of the statue; and the King of Etruria was 
made to understand that it would be to his personal 
benefit if he procured the gift of it for the First 
Consul. King and Ministers were all reluctant to 
do this unjust thing, but Clarke was so pressed that 
he had to appeal to Senator Mozzi to confirm the 
King’s refusal. Mozzi replied at length in a con- 
fidential letter, dated March 4th, 1802, asserting 
that King Ludovico “found himself in the very 
painful position of having to refuse a favour to the 
First Consul, to whom in gratitude and sentiment 
he owed every duty.” He averred that the Venus 
was the inalienable property of the nation, and that 
to take it from Florence would be to infringe on the 
most venerated rights of the kingdom. He quoted 
again the promise made by General Brune that all 
precious works of art should be respected and pre- 
served intact; in fact, he used every argument 
possible to avert the danger. The Senator Mozzi 
also wrote to Cav. Acton, Prime Minister of the 
King of Naples, begging him to guard with especial 
vigilance the treasure confided to the charge of 
that Government.* To this, Acton replied that 
the King “ appreciated the charge confided to him, 
that he would always regard the treasure as a 
sacred deposit, and would guard it with jealous 
care; only rendering it up to its rightful owners 
as soon as they should require it.” 

Alas! he did render it up, but not to its rightful 
owners. Napoleon, having set his iron will on 
possessing the Venus, and not finding diplomacy 
succeed, tried more underhand means. The Govern- 
ment of Naples was corrupt enough to take an 


* See Zobi, “Storia Civile della Toscana,” vol. iii. 
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order from the French ambassador as equivalent to 
one from the King of Etruria, and Cav. Puccini 
was desired by the Minister to deliver over to the 
deputation from France the case containing the 
Venus de’ Medici. Faithful Tommaso Puccini had 
the courage to refuse, as his instructions only 
allowed him to give up his trust under orders 
bearing the seal of the Secretary of State for the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. He had, however, to yield 
to forza maggiore, for the Venus soon after sailed 
away to Paris in a French ship. 

So the Venus de’ Medici did indeed join the Apollo 
in Paris, where she found many old friends from her 
former home in the Florentine Galleries. Napoleon 
had, in 1799, sent a commission from France, which 
made a fierce raid on the art treasures. Sixty-three 
rare paintings, eleven mosaic pictures, and fourteen 
magnificent tables in mosaic of precious stones, 
besides gems, &c., were ruthlessly carried off from 
Florence alone. Poor faithful Cav. Puccini, Direc- 
tor of the Galleries, wrote a pathetic letter to the 
Divrectoire of France, praying that the medals and 
cameos night be spared. Among the pictures were 
four by Salvator Rosa, six by Rubens, four Titians, 
eight of Raphael’s finest works, Michelangelo's 
“ Fates,” six paintings by Andrea del Sarto, two by 
Fra Bartolommeo, and many other works. 

During the whole time of the French occupation, 
Napoleon’s commissioners robbed Italy of her heir- 
looms. Phidias’ bronze horses were carried away from 
Venice, and harnessed. by order of the First Consul 
to the Car of Victory at Paris. The Correggios were 
taken from Parma, the Titians and Tintorets from 
Venice; indeed, so general was the rapine, that 
in 1810, when‘ Canova was in Paris to model the 
statue of the Empress, the Emperor remarked with 
pride that Rome “no longer was the centre of art, 
but Paris. Here are all the classic masterpieces,” he 
said; “nothing is wanting but the Farnese Hercules, 
but we will soon get that as well.” 

“ Ah, your Majesty,” pleaded Canova, “leave at 
least something to Italy.” * 

In all his dealings with Napoleon (and he was 
often artistically employed by him) Canova never 
failed to plead for the art rights of Italy. Indeed, 
he was often bold to rashness in condemning the 
rapine of the conqueror; but his fearless truths 
made little impression on that granite will. 

His earnestness was well known and appre- 
ciated by the Pope and the Italian people, and 
when, on the fall of Napoleon, it was thought pos- 
sible to recover the art treasures, the sculptor was 
chosen by general consent as the fittest ambas- 
sador. He left Rome accordingly, furnished with 

* From Canova’s MS., quoted in Missirini’s “ Life of Canova,” 
Lib. III. cap. 2, pp. 2, 26. 
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credentials from the Pope, the Roman Senate, and 
the Academy of S. Luke, and arrived in Paris on 
August 28th, 1815. His faithful brother Giovanni 
Battista, who had been his assistant and constant 
companion for years, accompanied him; as he 
had been educated for the priesthood, and was 
a man of keen intelligence and good judgment, 
he proved of great service as secretary. 

Canova first directed his diplomatic offices to 
the Court of Versailles; but though Louis XVIII. 
was anxious to get rid of all that reminded him 
of the usurper, he did not see the necessity of 
giving up such an art legacy as he had left him. 
Having failed here, our artist-ambassador turned to 
the foreign Ministers in Paris, and pleaded his 
cause. He said the French Republic had without 
cause invaded the States cf the Church, and con- 
strained Pope Pius VI. to purchase peace at the 
cost of some famous monuments of art, which 
were ceded by the treaty of Tolentino. The French 
having shortly after this broken the terms of that 
peace by a second invasion, when they dethroned 
and imprisoned the Pope himself, the Italians now 
had the right of reclaiming their art treasures. 
After a long and learned speech proving Rome to 
be the true centre of art, ancient and modern, and 
citing the examples of other conquerors, including 
Charles V. and Frederick the Great, who respected 
the art possessions of the nations they subdued, 
he ended with: “It is this right which Rome 
hopes to obtain from the justice and magnanimity 
of the august Allies.” But the Allies declared 
themselves neutral. 

Not dismayed with this rebuff, Canova sought to 
obtain an interview with the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, but was prohibited ; so he sent him a letter 
from the Pope, praying him to grant a favour which 
his namesake, Alexander of Macedon, did not deny 
to the artists of his time, and begging earnestly 
for his influence on the side of right. Alexander, 
however, refused to consent, unless a friendly treaty 
to the effect were made with France. But this 
Court held to the treaty of Tolentino, and would 
make no other. Then the indomitable Canova 
went to the Allies with another letter from his 
Holiness, saying he deemed it impossible that the 
English should sanction the French Government's 
profiting by a treaty already grossly broken by 
themselves. But the Allies still hesitated to put 
any force on France. 

The affair was at this deadlock when Canova and 
his brother made the acquaintance of Sir William 
Hamilton, Under-Secretary of State, who assisted 
them in gaining the interest of Lord Castlereagh, 
plenipotentiary of the Court of St. James’s. 

The British Minister took a lively interest in 
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the affair, and wrote a very impressive letter to 
the Most Christian King, counselling a conven- 
tional treaty for the restitution of the Italian 
treasures; and Lord Wellington added the weight 
of his influence in a letter to the Allies which 
was printed in Les Débats of October 18th, 1815. 
This letter ends, “It would, in my opinion, be 
unjust of the Sovereigns to accede to the wishes of 
France. The sacrifice would be also impolitic, for 
it would cause them to lose the opportunity of 
giving the French a grand moral lesson.” 

To these opinions Prince Metternich added his ad- 
hesion by advising the Duke of Richelieu, Foreign 
Minister of France, to come to an agreement with 
the Pope’s delegate. But he obstinately refused. 

Soon after this the Emperor of Austria gave 
a brilliant example. In reclaiming the monuments 
of art which belonged to his kingdom, he at first 
excepted those which had been taken from Parma 
and Modena, till he discovered that the treaty 
which gave them up to France did so on condition 
that those duchies should be exempt from further 
tax or invasion. The armistice had been broken 
by France in the second invasion, which ruined 
both dukedoms, so he consented to the removal 
from the Paris museums of all pledges from 
Parma and Modena, and their restoration to their 
former possessors. The Duke of Parma had offered 
France a million of francs for permission to keep 
his Correggios in Parma, and when they were ruth- 
lessly taken away he had hung up a large black 
frame in their places in sign of mourning for them. 
His joy at their return may well be imagined. 

Canova seized this opportunity, and again evoked 
the English sense of justice. “The treaty of Tolen- 
tino has been broken in the same way as the conven- 
tion of Parma and Modena, and the same justice 
ought to be rendered,” said he, and England echoed 
the sentiment. Time pressed: if this concession 
were not obtained at once, the Allies would be 
leaving Paris. Lord Castlereagh and Prince 
Metternich agreed on the point of the rights of 
Italy, and the latter wrote to Canova that “if 
within that day the Duke of Richelieu had not 
consented to the proposed measure, he might on 
the morrow freely remove from the museums all 
and every work of art which belonged to Rome.” 

The same permission was obtained for Florence 
and other cities, and Italy has to thank the sculptor- 
ambassador Canova that she is still the greatest 
shrine of art. 

Lady C. Jackson, in her “Court of the Tuil- 
eries” (p. 270), takes the French tone of feeling, 
and calls the restoration of the Italian works of 
art the “spoliation of the museums and national 
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libraries.” She says: “ At this Paris stood aghast. 
Rage filled every Frenchman’s breast—so deeply 
was the national pride wounded—and curses loud 
and deep were poured on the heads of the Allies. 
All other miseries—even the millions of the in- 
demnity and the presence and maintenance of the 
army of oceupation—seemed to sink into insigni- 
ficance compared with this one great humiliation.” 
“No Frenchman would aid the work,” says an eye- 
witness, Helen Maria Williams, in her letters. “Even 
porters, labourers out of work, would not or dared 
not render any assistance.” The Murillos had fallen 
to the share of the generals, but though they con- 
sidered them as private property, their restitution 
was demanded and obtained, They had to surround 
the Place du Carrousel and entrance to the Louvre 
with troops to keep off the French. Only foreigners 
were allowed in while the statues were being 
packed. Artists wept over the Apollo, and kissed 
the cold Venus, as though they were their dearest 
friends. The Horses of the Sun were brought 
down at night from the arch of the Carrousel by 
Austrian workmen under a guard of Austrian 
soldiers, and the people made frantic efforts to enter 
the square in spite of cavalry. English ladies, 
enjoying the sight, placed themselves playfully in 
the Car of Victory to which Phidias’ bronze steeds 
had been harnessed by Napoleon—an uncouth jest 
which rankled bitterly in the breasts of Parisian 
dames. The 2,000 MSS. from the Vatican, which 
were part of the spoils of the Thirty Years’ War, 
presented to the Pope by General Tilly but ceded 
to Franee by the treaty of Tolentino, were claimed 
by the Margrave of Baden, whose claim, it appears, 
was allowed. 

Canova and his brother, having safely despatched 
our Apollo and Venus on their homeward journey, 
with all the other precious pictures, statues, and 
MSS., and thus filled Italy with. rejoicing from 
north to south, took a journey to London, where 
the Prince Regent received them very graciously. 
Canova was féfed much in aristocratic circles, and 
the Royal Academy gave him a banquet. John 
Flaxman embraced his younger brother in art, and 
took him to see the marbles of the Parthenon, which 
made a great impression on him. On his return, 
Canova sent some of his sculptures as remembrances 
to the Duke of Wellington, Lord Castlereagh, 
Charles Long, Esq., and Sir W. Hamilton. 

On reaching Rome, he met with a tremendous 
ovation. The Pope made him Marquis of Ischia, 
inscribed him in the Golden Book of the Campidoglio, 
and gave him an annual pension of 3,000 Roman 
scudi, which he generously used to subsidise the 
Roman art and archeological academies. 
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KEDLESTON HALL FROM THE BRIDGE, 


KEDLESTON HALL. 


By THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE CURZON MP. 


HE present house of Kedleston stands upon a 
site which has been occupied by the manor- 
house or mansion of the Curzon family for nearly 
eight hundred years. The founder of the family was 
Giraline de Curson, or Curzon, who came over with 
the Conqueror from France (where the collateral 
branch is still represented by the Vicomte de Curson 
of Beauvais, in Brittany). Giraline’s name appears 
in the Roll of Battle Abbey, and, upon settling in 
England, he received from the king the Manor of 
Lockinge, in Berkshire. The Manor of Kedleston 
appears in Domesday Book as Chetelestune, or 
Chetel’s town—the name of an earlier Saxon owner, 
which is also reproduced in the title of the North 
Derbyshire estate of Chatsworth, 7.e. Chetel’s Suorde. 
The church is not mentioned in Domesday, but was 
built before the close of the next century, the 
southern door of the nave, with its dog-tooth 
moulding and half-effaced relief in the tympanum 
of the arch being survivals of the Norman period. 
It was Giraline’s second son, Richard, who received 
the Manor of Kedleston as a grant from Earl Ferrars; 
and the property has never since left the family, 
having passed from the line of the eldest son, 
Richard (which terminated in an heir female, Mary, 
who married the Earl of Dorset, became governess 
to the children of Charles L, and was the only 
British subject of the female sex ever honoured by a 
public funeral in Westminster Abbey) to that of the 
second son, Thomas, in which it has descended in 
the male line without a single break for seven 
centuries. The earliest deed possessed by Lord 
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Scarsdale is dated the 10th Richard IL, ze. 1198, 
and is a grant of the Manor, advowson, and mill of 
Kedleston from Richard Curzon of the elder branch 
to his cousin, Thomas Curzon, of the younger. 

In these and in subsequent days the village of 
Kedleston occupied a site to the north-west of the 
church, being close to it and to the manor-house, 
while the mill can only now be localised by the name 
of the Mill-meadow, a portion of the park a little 
lower down the stream. There is no record of the 
features of this earlier house; but there are preserved 
in the present Hall an oil painting and a plan of its 
successor, which preceded the present structure, and 
which was a substantial square, red-brick house, 
built by an architect named Smith in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. The arms of the 
medieval alliances of the Curzons were emblazoned 
on stained glass in the windows of the church ; but 
all these had perished in the Civil War. 

Meanwhile, the family, several members of w hich 
had been returned as knights of the shire to Parlia- 
ment, received a baronetcy, in the person of Sir 
John Curzon, from Charles I. in 1641. It was Sir 
Nathaniel Curzon, the fifth baronet, who, in the 
middle of the last century—having, like his pre- 
decessors in three successive generations, represented 
the county or borough of Derby in Parliament—was 
made a peer by George III. in 1761, and during 
three Parliaments (1778-1787) was Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords. Being a man 
of no small wealth, as well as possessed of much 
culture and taste, he conceived the idea of replacing 
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The first peer was 
himself a traveller, and 
in his journeys on the 
Continent, and especially 
in Italy, he aequired, for 
very reasonable sums, 
the collection of pictures 
which was to adorn the 
walls of his new house. 

The erection of the 
latter he entrusted to 
Mr. —afterwards Sir — 
Robert Adam, the eldest 
of the four celebrated 
brothers from whom the 
Adelphi takes its name. 
Robert Adam had travel- 
led widely in Dalmatia 
and Italy, had made a 
careful study of the 
ancient Greco-Roman 


and Roman monuments 
there, and had been par- 
ticularly struck by the 
impressive classical forms 
of the ruined palace of 
Diocletian at Spalatro. 
He returned to England 


LEE 


at the moment when a 

reaction against the florid 
the manor-house of his ancestors by a more imposing exuberance of the later Jacobean style had already 
structure, which should stand amid surroundings set in; and from this period, both in architecture, 
worthy of itself. 
Accordingly, he pro- 
cured an Act of 
Parliament, under 
which the turnpike 
road, which pre- 
viously ran in front 
of the Hall, was 
diverted so as to 
encircle, instead of 
cutting, the park, 
the village being 
simultaneously 
taken down and re- 
moved to its present 
site outside the 
park; while con- 
siderable additions 
were made to the 
latter, the adjoining 
estate and manor- 
house of the Iretons 


having been added 
by purchase. THE GARDEN FRONT 


THE MAIN FRONT. 
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furniture, and decoration, the genius of the Adams, 
of Sir Robert Chambers, Chippendale, Richardson, 
and Sheraton, not uninfluenced by the kindred 
development of French art, exerted a paramount 
influence that lasted until the bastard Gothic 
revival that disfigured the first quarter of the 
present century. Sir R. Adam built many noble 
edifices, of which, perhaps, the best known are Lord 
Jersey's house at Osterley, in Middlesex; Luton Hoo, 
in Bedfordshire; Harewood House, in Yorkshire ; 


would seem to have remained unfinished ; for, while 
the central block was built of grey stone from North 
Derbyshire quarries, the upper storeys of the pavilions 
only received a facing of stucco on a background of 
brick. The new house was so placed as almost to 
enclose the churchyard and church, whose position 
conveys the suggestion of a private chapel of the 
owner. The paddocks and enclosures and out- 
buildings—including the old parsonage—that sur- 
rounded the Queen Anne mansion were swept 














BRIDGE IN THE PARK, 


and Lansdowne House, in Berkeley Square, as 
well as many dignified and respectable houses in 
the quarters that lie north of Oxford Street in 
London. But Kedleston seems to have been the 
creation upon which he lavished the chief resources 
of his learning and invention, and which was 
regarded by his contemporaries as his masterpiece. 
The house occupied nine years in building—from 
1756 to 1765—but never realised the full conception 
of its author. This consisted of a central block or 
quadrilateral, from the four angles of which sprang 
curving corridors, connecting it with four subsidiary 
blocks or pavilions. Two only of these corridors 
and pavilions were completed—viz. those on the 
north front; but the main features of the plan were 
subsequently reproduced, with considerable differ- 
ences of structure and form, in the Government 
House in Calcutta. In a further respect Kedleston 


away, and an open expanse of park-land sloped down 
from the Hall to the water, where a brook that 
follows the valley from Mercaston to Derby was 
simultaneously broadened out so as to represent a 
series of lakes, covering some twenty-three acres, 
the section in front of the house having the ap- 
pearance of a serpentine river. No small skill in 
landscape gardening was also shown in planning 
the surroundings; for the rising ground behind the 
house was crowned at the summit of the ridge with 
a belt of trees that now forms a noble background 
to the big grey pile lower down. The opposite slope 
on the north front was similarly planted; and the 
fall of the ground permitted of a series of waterfalls 
and cascades in the channel of the widened stream, 
the principal of which was spanned by a particularly 
graceful stone bridge of three arches, in full view of 
the windows. 
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A modern architect would begrudge, but would 
at the same time envy, the astonishing minuteness 
with which Adam fulfilled what was evidently 
to him a very grateful task. Folios of designs 
and drawings are in the possession of Lord Scars- 
dale, signed with his name, sometimes elaborately 
coloured, representing buildings that were never 
erected, ceilings that were never moulded, rooms 
that were never built. Nothing could exceed the 
patient elaboration with which he car- — 
ried his ardour for the classical revival 
into the humblest detail of furniture 
and decoration. Bookcases and consoles, 
mirrors and mouldings, fenders and 
grates—nay, even the fire-irons—were 
specially designed and manufactured. 
The chairs and sofas and tables were 
made for the particular places in which 
they were to stand, though it is probable 
that the heavier gilded suite that is 
still preserved in the state bedroom is a 
survival from the preceding mansion. 

Though Kedleston is not more than 
three miles as the crow flies from Derby, 
the present road runs for four miles 
from the market-place of the town, at 
one point cutting the park and affording 
a pretty view of the house in the dis- 
tance, before it reaches the first of the 
three lodge gates, by which the park 
is entered at different points. This is 
a foretaste of Adam’s style, being an 
adaptation of the Arch of Octavia at 
Rome. On the left hand of the park 
drive, which is almost a mile in length, 
are the famous old oaks, for one of 
which it is on record that as much as 
£300 was offered in the last century to 
the first Lord Scarsdale. The older of 
these are believed to have enjoyed a life 
of eight hundred years ; but that many 
are reaching the end of their term is 
shown by the dead and wrinkled antlers 
which project from their stately trunks 
into the air. In the wood, through which 
the road next passes, are both a rookery 
and a heronry. The herons build in the tops of the 
highest trees, and are gradually expelling the rooks 
from their old resorts. The herd of fallow deer 
also dates from an early period, for as long ago 
as 1727 Sir John Curzon, M.P., died after, and as 
some said, in consequence of, a fall while out “ buck- 
hunting” in the park. 

Further on a glimpse is caught in the distance of 
the little classical bath-house erected by the first 
peer over a chalybeate spring in the park, whose 
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chemical analysis closely resembles that of the 
Harrogate waters, and which, within the memory of 
the present writer, was on certain days in the week 
frequented by crowds of visitors, who combined the 
consumption of its peculiarly evil-smelling waters 
with the inscription of their names over every square 
inch of the building. While crossing the bridge 
a further peep may be caught of a still prettier 
fishing-house, erected by Adam on the island-water 
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THE CHAPEL. 


and adorned by him with the paiited and moulded 
ceiling, niches, and statues, inseparable from his 
style. 

The central pavilion of the house is faced by 
a pediment and portico, the columns of which, thirty 
feet high—some hewn out of a single stone— 
are modelled from those in the Pantheon at Rome. 
A two-fold diverging stairway, meeting on a platform 
under the pillars, leads to the first floor, upon which 
it was the main feature of Adam's design to group 
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all the state rooms, reception-rooms, and principal 
living apartments, the bedrooms being above and the 
offices below. The central block was the part of the 
mansion to be devoted to entertainment and splen- 
dour ; the east wing was the family residence; the 
west wing contained the kitchen, laundry, and 
servants’ quarters. The stables were erected on 
a similar scale of magnitude beyond the church. 

The purity and precision of Adam’s style are 




















A DRESSING-ROOM. 


evident in all the big rooms of the interior. Of 
these the two most remarkable are the marble hall 
and the domed saloon beyond, which together occupy 
the entire breadth of the building. The former is 
justly regarded as Adam’s masterpiece. Designed to 
reproduce the great halls of the Roman palaces, it is 
sixty-seven feet long by forty-two broad, and forty 
feet high. The coved ceiling, lighted from above, is 
supported by twenty fluted Corinthian columns, 
twenty-five feet high by two and a half feet in 
diameter, of red and white streaked Derbyshire 
alabaster—the most decorative of English stones— 


which was quarried from a hill through which the 
main line of the Midland Railway passes by a short 
tunnel just before crossing the River Trent south of 
Trent station. Round the walls are plaster casts of 
famous statues in niches, and high up are frescoed 
panels representing scenes from Homer. To those 
who prefer a more domestic and less grandiose style 
the austere splendour of this hall, simple in its un- 
furnished emptiness, would, no doubt, be displeasing; 
and we are not surprised that the caustic Dr. 
Johnson, who was brought over from Ashborne to 
see Kedleston as the show-sight of South Derbyshire 
in 1777, should have said that it would do excel- 
lently for an assize court, and that it was of no use 
but for dancing in; though with sententious candour 
he admitted that had Lord Scarsdale been present 
he would have modified the asperity of this criticism 
into the harmless compliment, “ My lord, this is the 
most costly room that I ever saw.” 

Presumably the sharp-tongued old cynic was no 
better pleased with the saloon, a circular room, forty- 
two feet in diameter, and sixty-two feet in height 
from the polished floor to the apex of the skylight at 
the top of the great dome; for he said, pursuing his 
former simile, that it would do well for a jury 
chamber. When the big rooms were re-painted and 
re-decorated nearly twenty years ago, it was found 
quite unnecessary to renew the gilding of the roses 
in the lozenge-shaped compartments of the dome ; 
and at this date, nearly one hundred and fifty years 
after the leaf was laid on, it appears nearly as fresh 
as on the day when it was first applied. This and 
the remaining rooms on this floor are laid with 
yellow oak floors, the planks in the corridors being 
curved to correspond with their shape. 

On the right hand of the marble hall is the 
dining-rcom, which is perhaps the most elegant. of 
Adam’s Kedleston creations. Zuccarelli and Zucchi 
were employed to paint the landscapes and subjects 
let into the walls and ceiling; and other paintings by 
Snyders, Claude Lorrain, ete, were framed in the 
former. Adam’s attention to detail is illustrated by 
the sideboard furniture placed in an alcove, and 
specially designed to suit the room and to harmonise 
with the old silver plate already in the house, dating 
from the reign of William ITI. 

The remainder of the central block on this side is 
occupied by the ante-chamber, the state boudoir, 
state bedchamber, state dressing-room or wardrobe, 
and the main staircase to the upper floor. The blue 
silk which was originally hung upon their walls is 
still in situ, though it has been taken down from the 
drawing-room. In these rooms are a number of 
family portraits, notably of Sir Nathaniel and Lady 
Curzon, and a very pretty picture by N. Hone, R.A., 
of the first Lord and Lady Scarsdale (she was 
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Lady Caroline Colyear, the daughter of the Earl 
of Portmore, and a beauty). The state bed, the 
last royal occupant of which is said to have been 
the widowed Duchesse de Berri, mother of the Comte 
de Chambord, is of the 
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same alabaster as the columns in the marble hall, 
and the sofas, with carved and gilded figures as 
supporters, are especially worthy of notice, having 
been designed by Adam expressly for their present 
position. The music- 
room, which has a 





same period. From 
this room the windows 
look on to the peaceful 
little churchyard with 
its sombre walls of 
yew, and on to the 
east end of the chan- 
cel, with its quaint 


punning _ inscription 
WEE SHALL carved 
above a_ stone dial 


(ve. die all). 

On the left hand 
of the hall and saloon 
are the wmusic-room, 
great drawing - room, 
and library. These 
rooms contain the best 
pictures in the house, 
the choicest being a 
portrait by Rembrandt, 
“The Interpretation of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Dream,” by the same; 
a luminous and ad- 
mirable landscape by 
Cuyp, which excited 
great attention when 
exhibited at the Old 
Masters some yearsago, 
and examples of Paul 
Veronese, Tintoretto, 
Andrea del _ Sarto, 
Vandyck, Poussin, Claude, Sir Peter Lely, and others, 

The big window and the doors in the drawing- 
room are framed with cases and pillars of the 
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small organ of similar 
origin, and the east 
and west corridors are 
now filled with the 
collections made by 
the eldest son of Lord 
Scarsdale, in his 
Asiatic travels. All 
these rooms are con- 
nected with each other 
by double doors of solid 
mahogany, ‘executed 
with the same perfec- 
tion of finish as the 
whole of Adaim’s work. 
The southern front 
of the house looks on 
to a long and stately 
sweep of well-trimmed 
lawn, from which a 
winding path runs for a 
distance of half a mile 
through old-fashioned 
pleasure grounds and 
shrubberies, with inter- 
stices of level sward 
and groups of ancestral 
trees. On this facade 
of the mansion is in- 
scribed the dedicatory 
motto,which gracefully 
records the hospitable 
object with which the first Lord Scarsdale erected 
the building, and which, it is to be hoped that 
his successors may never forget-—AMICIS ET SIBI. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART AT THE CHAMP DE MARS SALON OF 1897, 


By HENRI 


INCE 1890, when the Jury of the Salon, yielding 
to the arguments of several artists, made up 
its mind to recognise the talents and activity of 





GLASS-WORK, 
(By Karl Koepping.) 


certain of their number by creating a Section of 
Decorative Art, not a year has passed without 
some marked advance making itself felt, though 
there are still, of course, many tentative and mis-’ 
directed efforts. The public, by crowding with 
manifest pleasure to stand in the gallery devoted 
to applied art, have proved their interest in this 
class of work, and their desire to recognise a distinct 
stamp of individuality in design and style. Artists 
have responded in increasing numbers to this de- 
mand ; a closer correspondence has arisen between 
them and the public, and they have devoted them- 
selves every year more extensively to the various 
branches and details of industrial art. 

It is beyond question that the exhibition of 
1897 marks a definite stage of emancipation and 
freedom in the annals of the century’s art, both in 
the variety and abundance of the works exhibited 
and in the widely different individuality which may 


FRANTZ, 


be seen in them, and which, insensibly in part, 
has resulted in novelty of design. From this to 
genuine originality is but a short step, and the 
exhibition justifies us in a real and well-founded 
hope that the present time is, not merely in speech 
and in theory, a period of active creativeness and 
true renaissance. 

There is no department of applied art of which 
this holds true more than of pottery, which for some 
few years has been in a flourishing condition. Some 
writers, indeed, out of prejudice or narrow-minded 
taste, never cease proclaiming that French ceramics, 
as an art, died with Jean Carri¢és. He was, no 
doubt, an unique artist ; and if no one in these later 
days has shown in so great a degree as he the 
imaginative gift, or deserved to be called his equal 
as a genius, Jean Carriés opened a path in which 
others have followed him with success, a field in 
which much still remains to be done. In the actual 
technique of his craft—for his material was often 
very inferior—Carriés was most unequal, and left 
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EWER IN PEWTER. 
(8y €&. Carriére.) 


room for much improvement. Monsieur Alexandre 
Bigot, who here exhibits some fine and important 
pieces, after attracting attention for some years past 
by the ingenuity of his inventiveness, has more 
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particularly entered with success on the road opened 
by Carries. He has set to work in a peculiarly 





MASK OF THE ACTOR, LUGNE-POE. 
(8y Fix-Masseau and A. Bigot.) 


eclectic and painstaking spirit—the spirit, it 
may be said, of a savant. If we pause to look 
at his two fine earthenware vases, we observe 
that they are not merely examples of good 
workmanship ; we see before us an ideal of 
form thoroughly carried out. Monsieur Bigot 
hits on unexpected but pleasing outlines, and 
every shade of harmonious and delicate colour- 
ing; and his pottery, like that of Carriés, is 
pleasant to handle, it is smooth and delicate 
to the touch, like a fine satin surface. While 
some other potters—Monsieur Dalpayrat, Mon- 
sieur Lachemal, and Monsieur Muller—prefer 
bright and even crude colours, Monsieur Bigot 
affects subdued and tender hues, in which he 
is particularly successful. 

He has also attempted to introduce the 
use of earthenware as a substantial feature in 
modern decoration; for instance, in his chimney- 
piece of earthenware, of which the general de- 
sign, though simple, is far from commonplace, 
and is novel without being startling. The two 
side-jambs are bold and graceful in outline, 
and the idea of introducing an arrangement of 
shelves is a happy one. On these may be seen 
several vases by this capital artist. His por- 
trait-mask of the actor Lugné-Poe, in which 
he had the assistance of Monsieur Fix-Masseau, 
is produced with a very rich treatment of 
the material. 

Monsieur Dalpayrat’s preference, it would 





seem, is for run colouring, yellows and greers; he 
chiefly aims at startling effects of crude contrast- 
ing hues, and takes less delight than Monsieur 
Bigot in absolute novelty. His large vase, sixty 
inches high, his tazza, and his dishes are, however, 
worthy of mention. 

Still with a view to pottery, let us for a moment 
leave the Champ de Mars and look in at the Champs 
Elysées on the vases exhibited by Monsieur Clément 
Massier. This artist has devoted himself to the 
manufacture of iridescent glazes. By dint of ex- 
periments and research Monsieur Massier has suc- 
ceeded in producing, with only one firing and on 
one and the same piece, the metallic effects in 
different hues for which the Persian ware is famous. 

Monsieur Karl Koepping, the great glass-blower 
of Berlin (who is also known as an etcher of high 
accomplishment) exhibits a score of specimens of 
remarkable workmanship. He has a very original 
way of treating the material, and has achieved a 
lightness and delicacy of finish which seem to be 
more marked in every fresh example, and which are 


CHIMNEY-PIECE. 
(By A. Bigot.) 
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really marvellous. We wonder by what delicate 
manipulation the craftsman has been able to produce 


these airy bubbles, so 
fragile that a draught 
of air seems enough 
to break them. The 
scheme of design is 
always the same: the 
cup of the glass is 
flower-shaped, tinted 
sometimes of a pale 
green, veined with dull 
red that looks rose- 
colour with the light 
through it, sometimes 
iridescent, or sky blue, 
or golden yellow. This 
cup is always supported 
on an exceedingly slen- 
der stem, from which 
leaves grow, no less 
slender and long, look- 
ing as if they were 


blown aside by the wind, or bent over in an elegant 
curve. The stem is usually of a different colour 
from the cup, sometimes dark, almost black, and 
sometimes almost colourless. 








Prana Roche. 14} 








Monsieur Koepping 


A WEATHER-COCK. 
(From a Sketch by Pierre Roche.) 


A CANDLESTICK: “THE ORCHID.” 
(8y Fix-Masseau). 


has been criticised for producing works of art so 
fragile that his glass can only be decorative and not 


of any practical utility. 
This objection might 
equally well be raised to 
some of the glass-work 
of Venice or Murano; 
and surely the import- 
ant point in blown glass 
as a work of art is that. 
it should charm the eye 
by its form and colour. 

An eccentric and in- 
ventive mind is that of 
the sculptor, Monsieur 
Pierre Roche, who, like 
many others, might rest 
in peace on his fame 
as a sculptor, but who 
prefers always to pursue 
some new idea. His 
exhibits this year at the 
Champ de Mars prove 


the fact. In his carved glass (verre eglomisé), hitherto 
made by him alone, he has endeavoured to produce 
every variety of translucent combination by new 
methods of his own, and he has applied the same 
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principles to the production of rainbow effects in mica, 
on leather as applied to bindings, and on every kind 
of vitreous surface. He also exhibits some specimens 
of “gypsography,” a curious method for applying to en- 
graving a system of inking over the modelling, Mon- 
sieur Roche published a paper on the future prospects of 
this method not long since in the Revue Encyclopédique. 

His “weather-cock” is a happy attempt to intro- 
duce aluminium into decorative work; it is treated 
boldly and lightly. Finally, Monsieur Roche’s most 
important work is a large hexagonal fountain of earthen- 
ware and lead. The model exhibited at the Champ 
de Mars is one-tenth the actual size, and with it is a 
figure in plaster. The artist proposes to execute the 
fountain in materials fitted to resist such extremes of 
temperature as occur, for instance, in certain colonies. 
It is a well-known fact that lead, when used in large 
masses, has to be supported on an internal frame of 
iron bars, which, under the influence of great heat, 
expand and dislocate the statue. Again, the effects of 
wet and frost on the stone plinths supporting the 
figures are such as to split and dislodge them; earthen- 
ware, not being porous, withstands frost. 
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DESIGN FOR A FOUNTAIN. 
(By Pierre Roche.) 





THE FIODLER. 
(8y Fix-Masseau.) 


This fountain, which is to be covered with 
glazed pieces by Bigot, of a kind which erys- 
tallises all over the surface under the process 
of firing, will be extremely brilliant under a 
thin fall of water. It is to be shaped like a 
huge crystal, a regular polygon, broken up into 
a number of hexagons, set at various angles, 
like the basalt columns of Fingal’s Cave. These 
hexagons, coated with greenish-blue crystal- 
line glaze, terminate in masks of earthenware 
and lead, spouting water. The faces of the 
masks are of hammered lead, the hair and 
beard of reddish unglazed earthenware. The 
central figure, representing Mars, is of earthen- 
ware wherever it is nude, and the armour is 
of lead. 

Monsieur Victor Prouve is chiefly known 
to us as a very refined and artistic draughts- 
man, excelling in embossed leather-work, as 
may be seen in the binding of his “ Album.” 
But Monsieur Prouvé is now revealing himself 
as a goldsmith. Though it is the first time he 
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has tried his hand on this class of work, he has at 
once hit the spirit of the modern goldsmith’s craft, 
and the examples before us would seem the outcome 
of long experience and practised skill. His clasps 
for belts, “Aurora” and “A Swan,” both in silver, are 





‘““GUEULE DE LOUP” (FOX-GLOVE). 
(By Fix-Masseau.) 


A PEWTER INKSTAND : 


soberly designed and dignified in taste; and here, too, 
are a whole belt from his hand and a tiara which he 
calls “Day.” In partnership with Monsieur Vallin 
he has produced a door and a letter-box. Above 
this letter-box is a figure of a leaning woman, an 
admirable piece of work, easy and light in attitude. 
Here we have not merely an attempt at individu- 
ality of design, but a piece of sculpture worthy of 
all praise. 

Another artist, whose appearance at this year’s 
Salon is a perfect revelation, is a young sculptor, 
Monsieur Fix-Masseau. His contributions are suf- 
ficiently numerous to show that he has a genuine 
originality of view ; now refined and subtle, and again 
strikingly powerful 
and emphatic. See, for 
instance, his “Fiddler,” 


CHAMP DE 
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Furniture, in the Salon of 1897, though showing 
some advance on the work of former years, is not 
yet altogether what we might hope from a class of 
industrial art which has ere now been so conspicu- 
vus and beautiful a feature in the hands of French 
craftsmen. I note, however, some very meritorious 
efforts. Monsieur Tony Selersheim and Monsieur 
Charles Plumet each sends pieces which are, as usual, 
interesting, because these artists are duly influenced 
by the Modern English and Old French styles, but 
within the limits of sober judgment and without any 
loss of individuality. 

In pewter-work such designers as Messrs. Desbois, 
Baftier, and Ledru are rather too free in their use of 
the human figure; while Monsieur Ernest Carriere 
prefers, very wisely, to treat living animal and 
vegetable forms, as, for instance, in his fine “ Ewer.” 

I have yet to mention a host of exhibits in 
bronze and wood ; the jewellery by Monsieur Rupert 
Carabin, some work by Monsieur Alexandre Char- 
pentier, and enamels by Monsieur Lucien Hirtz, who 
sends a dish, “The Naiad and a Drowned Girl,” from 
a design by Monsieur Léevy-Dhurmer, in a key of 
greenish hues, in which no opaque enamels are used. 
In his “ Decorative Mask” he has aimed especially 
at displaying the various tints of the material; the 
insects coming out of the eyes and mouth are 
intentionally imitations of precious gens. 

Without any longer enumeration in detail of the 
objects exhibited at the Salon, we may note, even 
more than in former years, the forward tendencies 
of the youthful generation. Since the Salon shows 





a genial tramp, his 
face wrinkled with 
disdain, walking on in 
scornful pride; and 
the mask already 
mentioned of Lugné- 
Poe. Combined with 
a peculiar gift for de- 
corative design, Mon- 
sieur Fix-Masseau has 
a remarkably fertile 
and elegant imagina- 
tion, a poetical sense 
which steals on the be- 
holder unawares. His “Monk,” trying to lose him- 
self in the study of the Bible, while temptations and 
evil thoughts rise from the column against which he 
is leaning; his “candlestick” in pewter—an orchid 
flower that has assumed the aspect of a nightmare 
dream—and his inkstands, are among the most in- 
teresting examples of applied art in the exhibition. 








— 


DETAIL OF A DOOR. 
(From a Sketch by Victor Prouv2.) 





an epitome of their efforts, the balance-sheet, as it 
were, of the progress that they are making, we may 
view the work as a whole; and we may rejoice, with 
all who take an interest in applied art, in the marked 
advance on last year’s exhibition. We look and hope 
for better things yet, and for a steady approach to the 
era of beauty which we are so patiently awaiting. 











CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 
(From the Drawing by J. M. W. Turner.) 


SIR J. C. ROBINSON’S COLLECTION 


OF WATER-COLOURS. 
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T the Guildhall Art Gallery there has recently 
been exhibited a series of drawings from the 
collection of Sir Charles Robinson. Admirers of big 
finished works may be surprised to find no large 
“Welsh Funeral” or “Snowdon” by Cox, but one fair- 
sized “Lincoln” by De Wint, only a single important 
“Chepstow ” from the hand of Turner, in a collection 
that has been carefully formed during the last thirty 
years. Many people, however, do not hanker after 
“set pieces” in art. The essence of a painter’s 
genius, when in his less consciously laborious, and 
often, therefore, more inspired hours, he dashes off 
a sketch from nature in all its freshness, seems to 
some more desirable than the second version of the 
studio. With the water-colourists especially a cer- 
tain spontaneous charm is admirable above all things. 
The drawings in this collection have mostly been 
selected because they seemed to possess this special 
attribute. What is the secret of this ineffable quality, 
so elusive, so hard todefine? Does it lie in light and 
shade? We may be inclined to think so when we 
look at Miiller’s “Trees overhanging a Pond,” or 
the mysterious depths of Havell’s “Woody Land- 
. scape.” But then we remind ourselves that men 
like Varley himself have made great use of light 


and shade, yet seldom have attained to that crowning 
grace which stirs our emotions. When we turn to 
Bonington’s Heath Scene, with its splendid cumu- 
lus cloud, or Cox’s River Scene, with the barges and 
cattle so exquisitely touched, we say to ourselves 
it is the luminous quality of daylight which affects 
us more than anything. Then the “Horse Fair” 
and Turner’s little “ Hastings,’ which have the 
sume attraction, but not on account of brilliancy 
of effect, show us that we have not solved the 
mystery. That elaboration, as in Prout’s “ Amiens,” 
no more than colour, is the entire secret, must be 
apparent; for here is De Wint’s chalk drawing 
upon grey paper, suggesting the most fairy-like 
effect of light from clouds over mountains, in 
monochrome and in the fewest possible lines. 

All we can say is that the special charm of the 
great masters of water-colour lies in some subtle 
capacity for combining the various qualities of line 
and light and shade and colour, and thus obtaining 
that compromise which is the secret of fine art. It 
is the rarest of all artistic gifts. Its happy possessor 
makes us drawings which have an irresistible attrac- 
tion. Other men equally skilled in a single side of 
art, as drawing, modelling, colour, have missed the 
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compromise. They have been too much engrossed 
in, or unable to see more than, a partial view of the 
matter. We admire their one accomplishment, but 
we leave it unenthusiastic. 

We can see that Cox’s tree drawing was never 
good, that his hand was sometimes a little heavy. 
He confessed it himself with a sigh to the late Mr. 
A. W. Hunt as they sat one day watching the 
“exquisite jewellery of the lichened boulders and 
the dance of the ripples among them.” The point is 
that he possessed a balance of the artistic qualities. 
His colour charms us as does his sense of line. His 
intuition of a pictorial subject in the simple materials 
which appeal to us all was wonderful. He did not 
force his effects in the way that his friend Miiller 
gained strength of contrast at the expense of truth. 
He could not, like that young giant among sketchers, 
dash off a six-footerinaday. He never did a picture 
so large. He had not the stamina for long-sustained 
efforts. But in revenge he could in a six-inch sketch, 
such as the “ Paris” here shown, give you almost all 
that heart can desire. Every one of his drawings 
here exhibited repays inspection, and most have 
in a high degree that spontaneous charin which is of 
the genius of water-colour art. 

This collection has also been made with a view 
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to showing the various styles and periods of the 
better-known painters. By Turner there is an early 
topographical Norbury Park. A street scene at 
Shrewsbury is painted with the restricted palette 
handed down by Cozens; but the love of well- 
subordinated detail, as in the bricks in the shadow, 
is beginning to show itself. There are two “ Liber” 
drawings, one for the Morpeth, and the other a 
beautiful unpublished “Spithead,” recently engraved 
by Mr. Frank Short as an addition to his “Liber” 
plates. The Amphitheatre at Verona is one of the 
tinted stipple drawings engraved in the Sir Walter 
Scott series. When Turner gives the rein to imagin- 
ative impressionism and his full colour sense, we 
have the suggestive little Sunset on grey paper, 
perhaps for the “ Rivers of France,” and the brilliant 
crimson “Sunrise—the Mackerel Shoal,” from the 
collection of Mr. Ruskin. 

What British art lost by the early death of 
Bonington at twenty-seven may be judged from the 
astonishing variety of his work. From the “Turk 
sitting Cross-legged,” or the “Mandoline Players,” 
to the “ Lake of Thun,” which rivals Turner, and the 
Heath Scene, which is as brilliant and fresh as 
anything by David Cox, and reminds us of Con- 
stable, is an astonishing width of view. At the 





PARIS. 
(From the Water-Colour Drawing by David Cox.) 
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same time he was doing his excellent lithographs 
and painting those charming Venice subjects in vil, 
and glorious golden sunsets on the shore. 

Those who have brought themselves to fancy 
that William Hunt is only William Hunt of the 
birds’ nests and fruit will find his landscape work a 
revelation. Of studious precision of touch an ex- 
ample is “A Country Town,” and the reed-pen draw- 
ing of the “Stone Yard” displays the same precision 


spite of such things as his “Eel-bucks” and “ Arab 
Shepherds,” he is greater as a water-colourist than 
as an oil painter, and a sketcher par excellence. 
The drawings of J. R. Cozens are interesting as 
having been the admiration of the youthful Turner. 
There are two in the dignified manner of that 
Thomas Girtin respecting whom, if he had lived, 
Turner said he might himself have starved. Prout’s 
“Grand Canal,” a present to his wife, is a delightful 





HEIDELBERG, 
(From the Water-Colour Drawing by J. B. Pyne.) 


enhanced by freedom and a sense of texture. Such 
drawings cause us to regret that, unlike single- 
hearted David Cox, he should have been reduced 
by circumstances from figure and landscape to the 
manufacture of those wearisome and laboured still- 
life subjects. Miiller, gifted with a more swift pre- 
cision than them all, perhaps—witness the quite 
wonderfully photographic “ Brigantine ”—falls below 
the great masters through his frequent trick of 
exaggerating darks in the masses of his trees and 
mountains. The inky black peak in the “ Moun- 
tains in Wales” shows this tendency. At the same 
time there exist in this collection one or two 
Venetian drawings by Miiller of a lovely pearliness 
of colour. If he had lived beyond thirty-three, he 
might have lost his fault of want of half-tone, and 
avoided the occasional cheapness of his effects. In 


thing ; and intensely brilliant is Cotman’s “ Cologne” 
with its blue and emerald green. 

Besides these well-known names there are 
specially selected specimens by less known men who 
did occasionally a drawing of highest merit. Such 
are Augustus Pugin’s “Street in Hastings” and 
John Glover’s grand and gleaming “Pass of Llan- 
beris.” Those sterling picture-makers, Sir A. W. 
Calleott and Clarkson Stanfield, are well repre- 
sented, and by Copley Fielding is a studied class- 
ical landscape. Quite exceptional are Leitch’s 
“Valence on the Rhone” and Pyne’s “ Heidelberg.” 
Both of these artists only occasionally touched the 
highest excellence ; but, like Samuel Austen with his 
“Gleaners,” aud George Chambers with his “Ships 
alongside a Quay,” they are indispensable to the 
history of water-colour art. 











OR a long time after the art of stencilling was 
revived in this country—its earliest appearance 


being, if I mistake not, in the church decoration of 
the Neo-Gothic movement—no attempt was made to 





““TRISCOMBE” FRIEZE. 
(Designed by Arthur Silver.) 
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go beyond rudimentary silhouette patterns, executed 
in the sharp and hard method of an even density of 
colouring. Such was, in fact, the conventional and 
received idea of stencil ornament. The first to 
venture on a new treatment was Mr. Francis Heron. 
At the National Art Competition at 
South Kensington in 1893, and sub- 
sequently at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition at the New Gallery in 
the autumn of the same year, he ex- 
hibited a specimen of wall decoration 
of sackcloth diapered with a sten- 
cilled pattern in graduated shades of 
colour, the work being as novel as 
it was effective. A year or so after- 
wards the late Mr. Arthur Silver, 
having entered upon an arrangement 
to carry out stencil decoration in 
connection with Messrs. Rottmann 
and Co., held an exhibition of his 
work at their premises on Garlick 
Hill. From that time the demand 
has been growing, and this kind of 
decoration is now supplied regularly 
from the Silver studio, where the 
capacities of stencilling have been 
studied and developed to an extent 
undreamt of amongst us but a few 
years since. Mr. Silver has demon- 
strated once for all that, stencil de- 
coration being essentially a handicraft 
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WALL DECORATION. 








—as distinguished from a machine industry—the 
unmonotonous variations of colour-surface which 
free-hand treatment alone can produce are the pecu- 
liar property of the art. Indeed, one wonders now 
how it was possible that one could 
ever have thought otherwise. The 
practically unlimited licence of 
colouring, combined with the neces- 
sarily rigid uniformity of outline 
entailed by the stencil-plate, consti- 
tute obviously the feature insepar- 
able from the nature of the craft. 
Another point to observe in Mr. 
Silver’s stencil work is this—viz. 
that the ties, which have hitherto 
been held as an obstacle or blemish 
in the pattern, only to be ignored or 
painted out, are accepted, just like 
the lead-lines in stained glass, as 
an integral and, indeed, a useful and characteristic 
element in the construction of the pattern. It has 
often been remarked that in order to attain to proper 
excellence, no design for applied art should fail to 
take into consideration the material in which it is to 





THE “WHEAT” FILLING. 
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be executed; and that to develop, instead of sup- 
pressing, the resources and peculiarities of each 
particular craft is the most legitimate exercise 
of an artist's power. These conditions Mr. Silver 
has fulfilled to the letter. 

The patterns are executed upon various kinds 
of material: on ingrain paper; on woven jutes, of 
which the Japanese is more glossy than that of 





THE “MIRALDA” FRIEZE AND “PEACOCK FEATHER” FILLING. 


English manufacture; on “Sargia” cloth and on 
tapestry, the yarn being dyed previously to ensure 
fast colouring ; and, lastly, for soft and delicate 
effects on silk. The peacock feather design, which 
is founded on the net principle, when executed upon 
a gold ground in coloured glazes is admirable. No 
form of decoration—unless silk embroidery—is so 
well adapted to convey the rich tones and lustrous 
sheen of the plumage. The “ Wheatsheaf” frieze and 
filling were specially designed for the Bakers’ Com- 
pany for the decoration of their Hall. It presents 
an ingenious treatment of corn, a somewhat stiff and 
unmanageable feature to introduce into design. The 
“Tulip-garden ” frieze is a beautiful pattern, as is 
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also the “Tulip” wall-filling, which consists of 
conventional sprays of crocuses and tulips. The 
latter appear to have been a favourite flower of Mr. 





THE “WHEATSHEAF” FRIEZE. 

Silver's. The “Dolphin” wall decoration is made 
up of powderings of tulips and detached leaves. 
The “ Portia,” a rigid design, is arranged in vertical 
strips ; while the “ Romeo,” again, is a handsome set 
pattern. The “Mercutio” forms a splendid frieze, 
with its tree-stems springing out of a mass of blades 





“PEACOCK FEATHER” 


THE FILLING. 


of grass and expanding into thick clusters of foliage 
at the top. The “Rose and Thistle” frieze is a 








more elaborate and ambitious design than any of 
the foregoing. It seems as though the artist had 
shrunk from the over-boldness of the effect of the 
thistles alone, for he has marred the pattern by 
introducing a tangled growth of involved and by no 
means graceful roses. But it would not be diffi- 


cult to re-draw the design, leaving the large purple 
thistle-heads with their magnificent spiked foliage 
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to stand alone in bold and handsome silhouette. 
Among other materials for wall decoration, Messrs, 
Rottmann have produced a relief ornament in 
stiffened canvas, which is both effective — being 
made in rich colouring after Mr. Silver's designs 
—and more durable than moulded plaster orna- 
ment. They call it by the barbarous name of 


“ Kalloplasta. AYMER VALLANCE. 
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OLLOWING the example of the Venetians, who 
two years ago held the first International Art 
Exhibition known in Italy, the Florentine Artists’ 
Club has inaugurated the erection of an exhibition 
building of its own by inviting some eminent 
foreigners to compete with them for prizes in an 
international show. 
Between pictures 
and sculptures there 
are about seven 
hundred _ exhibits, 
and, of course, the 
lion’s share as to 
numbers pertains to 
the Italians; but 
English and Germans 
are amply repre- 
sented, Frenchmen, 
Norwegians, and 
Spaniards fairly, 
with a result that 
is, perhaps, not quite 
favourable to Italian 
art. The honours of 
the show belong to 
the English. Here, 
as in Venice, the 
strength, the ideality, 
the originality of 
modern English art- 
ists strike the Italians 
dumfounded. They 
seem to have had no 
idea how original and 
flourishing a school 
existed in England. 
The rooms containing 
the pictures of Sir Edward Poynter and Messrs. 
Richmond, Watts, Swan, Sargent, Alma-Tadema, East, 





and others are always crowded ; but the public favour 


is reserved for Dicksee’s “ Reverie,” before which the 
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DON QUIXOTE. 
(8y Clementi Origo.) 


ITALY. 





crowds always stand thick, admiring its technique, 
and hotly discussing, curiously enough, as to whether 
the ghostly shadow is a former love or the lost wife 
—a very Latin trait and interpretation. 

But it is, however, the Italian work which has 
the more interest for us. A careful study of the 
Italian pictures re- 
veals several facts, 
foremost the increas- 
ing interest shown in 
landscape—a new de- 
parture in Italy. 

Some of the land- 
scapes on the walls 
are full of that poetic 
feeling for nature 
which Italians seem 
to lack both in their 
art and their litera- 
ture. A foremost 
place must be 
accorded to Aristide 
Sartorio and Torello 
Ancilotti, both of 
whom have been 
brought under Eng- 
lish influence, the 
former rendering the 
country, the latter 
the sea, with delicate 
insight and an inti- 
mate understanding 
of Nature in her quiet 
and solitary moods. 
Sartoriois represented 
by four canvases— 
two Italian and two 
German landscapes, for he has been recently ap- 
pointed Director of the Weimar Academy of Fine 
Arts. Perhaps the best is “ Return,” a lady walking 
through a grain field toward the setting sun, which 
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throws a golden light across her shoulders and 
burnishes the waving grain. The back of the figure 
only is seen, one hand drags idly over the ripened 
wheat, the head is bent as if in reverie, and the 
whole scheme is that of the quiet hush which precedes 
sunset. Giorgio Lucchesi’s “Autumn” is another 
such painted idyll, merely a still forest and swamp, 
in which the sense of solitude and loneliness is well 
rendered. Four canvases by Lodovico Tommasi also 





represent the new departure. One is especially 
remarkable, “On Lake Massaciuccoli”—a sheet of 
water, its foreground overgrown with reeds, and 
mountains in the distance. This work, which tends 
toward the impressionist style, has many good quali- 
ties, and stands well among the ranks of those 
heralding a departure from the old academic ideals, 
and acts as a standard by which to judge the riper 
fruits of the new trend. Indeed, one of the most 
noteworthy features of this exhibition is the marked 
manner in which the Italians have at last liberated 
themselves from academic traditions which have 
kept them enslaved longer than any other European 
peoples, for reasons perhaps sufficiently obvious. 
Fattori, a member of the Italian school of plein 
air, is not seen here at his best, but his “ Pastures 
in the Maremma” is good. Augusto Majani has 
a pretty pastoral, a green hill, with sheep and a 


little shepherdess, the upper part of whose body 
rises above the crest of the hill and stands in relief 
against the sky; the colouring is full, and has the 
appearance of freshness and vigour. By another 
member of this school, Attilio Pratella, is the 
“End of the Summer,’ a masterly study in a 
peculiar hue, a sort of faint violet. Around a 
house on a bleak hillside the wind is swirling sand 
and dead leaves; a woman battles against the storm 





PARABOLA. 


and attempts to shield her face from the blinding 
dust with her mantle. The sky is leaden, and the 
same theme of dry, blowing dust extends to the 
background, where, among a thicket of half-naked 
trees, fallen leaves are flying before the gale. 
Gaetano Esposito has sent a careful study of the 
Bay of Naples, painted in the old-fashioned, dili- 
gently finished style, but none the less good on that 
account. The effect of sun-saturation is happy, and 
the excessive clearness of atmosphere and blueness 
of sky characteristic of the South are well repro- 
duced. Four pictures by Grubicy, the impressionist, 
are true to nature, and for those who know the 
rich tints taken by the sky and mountains about 
Lake Maggiore they are interesting. Raffaelo Sorbi, 
the best Florentine painter, is represented in the most 
modest proportions. His work here attracts little 
attention from the majority, but, when once found, 














it enchants by its exquisite workmanship. Seven 
tiny Tuscan sketches, each revealing a master’s hand, 
are grouped in one frame. In absolute contrast to 
these gems are two life-sized portraits by Giacomo 
Grosso, which command attention, but apart from 
a certain skill in treatment of texture they tend 
toward coarseness. Grosso acquired a succes de 
scandale by a picture he sent to Venice last year, 
called the “Death of Don Juan.” Indeed, in 


BY CESARE LAURENTI 


portrait painting the modern Italians, in strange 
contrast to their forefathers, are deficient. Men 
like Gelli, Gordigiani, and Corcos have a certain 
fame, but their work is too smooth: they seek to 
flatter their models, and fail to render the indi- 
viduality of the sitter. It is manifest that they 
lack psychological intuition, or perhaps the patience 
to study their subject. The Italian portraits ex- 
hibited here do not hold their own beside those of 
Benjamin-Constant, Lepsius, Dagnan-Bouveret, and 
Watts. Segantini, the leader of Italian symbolists, 


is here, with six highly poetic works, painted in his 
curious streaky style, but none of them are new. 
The “Parabola,” by Cesare Laurenti, is one of the 
few Italian pictures with a fundamental basis of 
deeper meaning, the pretty, the obvious, and the ab- 
solutely sentimental being—taken as a whole—what 
has till recently been striven after by modern Italian 
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artists. The work does not lose beauty of detail by 
size, and the peculiar manner in which it is painted 
relieves it from monotony. It is divided in the 
centre, and though the same idea pervades the 
whole, the treatment is entirely different, and 
befits the change from youth to old age. Some 
of the details are perhaps too little worked over, 
but the result is the general freshness and atmo- 
sphere that are given only by inspiration. Fortuny, 





the Venetian, son of the great Fortuny, has several 
pictures of decided character. The best, called 
“The Spirits of the Garden,” is a fantastic arrange- 
ment of flowers, draperies, zephyrs, and women, 
fanciful and original. 

The selecting committee exercised great severity 
in acceptance, their aim being to eliminate as far 
as possible the strong commercial element which of 
late years has given modern Italian art the by-word, 
and rendered difficult the way of the earnest and 
gifted artists. Nevertheless, some of this element 
has crept in, as is right that it should, as it, too, 
is characteristic. Its best exponents are Tito Lessi, 
who has sent some of the least objectionable ex- 
amples ; Corcos, with his portraits ready-made for 
oleographic reproduction; Francesco Vinea, who 
has surpassed himself in triviality of theme, with 
his naked woman and brushed and curled-up lion, 
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called “Quis Fortior?”—to name 
but a few sufficiently familiar to the 
Philistine and the picture dealer 
who supplies him with goods. It 
is a pleasure to turn from these 
mestieranti to the veteran Stefano 
Ussi, who here appears with a 
wonderful series of studies of 
Egypt, Morocco, and the Orient. 
A bold but successful experiment 
are some night views of Venice 
painted with deep-green lines, re- 
producing cleverly the peculiar 
effect of water and sky, only 
found there, by Marius Pictor. 
Vitelleschi, a Roman _pastellist, 
exhibits three female portraits ; 
his delicate flesh treatment and 
rendering of jewels is admirable ; 
the whole is lightly laid in on a 
coarse brown-paper ground. 

In sculpture, Leonardo Bistolfi 
easily takes the first place with 
his “ Reunion after Death,” a bas- 
relief whose central idea is chaste 
as well as original. Bistolfi is 
one of the few Italian sculptors 
who have been touched by the 
Pre-Raphaelite and symbolist 
movement. He excels in long 
lines and drapery, and though his 
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Neapolitan, shows a tiny terra- 
cotta “Fakir.” This figure, which 
is less than twelve inches in 
height, is most exquisite in mould- 
ing. Hildebrand, the German- 
Florentine, exhibits a “Marsyas” 
worthy of his fame. This, with a 
“Tenax Vite,” by Rinaldo Carnielo, 
a bold and impressive subject, an 
“Ophelia,” by Domenico Trenta- 
costa, distinguished for its delicacy 
and purity of outline, are the 
most noteworthy representations of 
sculpture. A spirited little eques- 
trian statue of “Don Quixote,” 
by Clemento Origo, also merits 
mention. 

As a whole, the exhibition, 
though not so important as the 
Venetian one, where an even 
severer criterion of acceptance pre- 
vailed, and where individual artists 
were not allowed, as here, to ex- 
hibit some six pictures — thus 
crowding out other men—is yet 
a noteworthy show, and, by its 
inclusion of the foreign element, 
helps the world and the artists 
themselves to see exactly where 
contemporary Italian art stands. 
Taken as a whole, it must be 


confessed that though in matters 


REUNION AFTER DEATH. 
(By Leonardo Bistolfi.) 


relief is very low—in fact, the 
Donatellesque—his figures lose of technique, for example, it can 
nothing thereby, either in strength stand this comparison, broadly 
or in character—nay, they rather vain, for each speaking, in matters of thought, of invention, and 
line has a distinct value. Filippo Cifariello, the of poetic feeling, it is scarcely on an equality. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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[35] SAMUEL COUSINS, R.A, AND LANDSEER’S 
“BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME.”—Will you 
kindly give some particulars as to the reasons why 
some of tlie ordinary impressions of the well-known 
engraving by Samuel Cousins after Landseer’s 
“Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time” bear the 
engraver’s name with “A.R.A.” after it, and others 
“R.A”? Am I right in assuming that Cousins was 
raised to full Academy honours while the plate was 
being printed, and it was thereupon altered? I am 
at a loss, however, to account for second state 
impressions of the plate signed by Cousins as Royal 
Academician, while some ordinary impressions show 
him as an Associate only.—ALDFORD. 


«*» Samuel Cousins exhibited the famous 
plate here referred to in the early portion of his 
Academic career in 1837. He was not elected 
full Academician until 1855, so that, as nearly 
a score of years separated the two events, the 
suggestion of the querist is sufficiently answered 
by the dates. But perhaps a few more details 
will be of interest. As a matter of fact, every 
subscriber to the original plate, which was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Graves, received, we believe, a 
piece of the early copperplate as a proof that 
the original could not be reprinted. Years after- 
wards a new plate was called for, and Samuel 
Cousins, who by this time had reached full 











Academic honours, was selected after an interval 
of many years to engrave the celebrated picture 
a second time. 


[36] ALLEN AND LONSDALE.—Can any of your 
readers give me some information about the two 
portrait painters of the names of Allen and Lonsdale, 
who were well known in Lancashire, and there 
painted portraits of several well-known people 
between 1800 and 1830? Their work is so excep- 
tionally good that I should much like to have some 
particulars about them.—E. Sruarr Taytor. 

«’» The two artists in question were men of 
considerable reputation in their way, Joseph 
Allen being a Birmingham man, and Jaines 
Lonsdale a native of Lancashire. The former 
was seen in the principal London exhibitions 
between the years 1792 and 1822, and the latter 
between 1802 and 1838. Of the former, fifty 
pictures contributed to the Academy are recorded 
by Mr. Algernon Graves, and of the latter 138. 
Among Lonsdale’s best known portraits are those 
of Charles James Fox, the Duke and Duchess of 
Hamilton, and many others. His clientéle was 
a fashionable one, partly through his being ap- 
pointed Portrait Painter in Ordinary to the 
Duke of Sussex. He also exhibited important 
genre pictures. He was a pupil of Romney ; was 
one of the founders of the Society of British 
Artists, and died in the house in Berners Street 
which he took on the death of Opie (its previous 
owner), at the age of sixty-two, in January, 1839. 
Although Allen had considerable practice as 
portrait painter in the chief towns of Lancashire, 
he never succeeded in gaining much appreciation 
in London. His early works consisted chietly of 
subject pictures—otherwise “history.” He died 
in Birmingham, at the age of seventy, ten months 
after Lonsdale. 


[37] SARTORIUS CLARK.—I have an oil-painting 
about a hundred years old by Sartorius Clark, the 
subject of horses being fed in a stable; the horses 
are thought to have belonged to the late Sir Joseph 
Hawley or his father. Can you tell me when the 
artist lived, and whether he was of any note ?— 
MAIDSTONE. 

«*s We know of no artist of this name. 

It is certain that he never contributed to any 

of the reputable exhibitions, unless he is the 

Clark the animal-painter who contributed once 

to the Royal Academy, in 1814. 


[38] A PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN.—I have a beau- 
tiful miniature-like portrait of the Queen in opera 
dress at the age of twenty from a painting by 
E. T. Parris. The picture is 12} in. by 92 in. and 
49 
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is signed “Dobbs, London.” Will you kindly inform 
me if the artist is of much repute?—F. P. W. 
( Liverpool). 

a» It is to be imagined that the artist 
did not reach great eminence; in fact, we admit 
that we have never heard of Mr. Dobbs. The 
picture in question is, of course, that of the 
Queen standing, painted in 1838, The original 
work, which was engraved in “The (ueen’s 
Pictures,” the Jubilee Number of Toe MAGAZINE 
OF ART, is by an artist of some repute in his 
day, who was historical painter to the Queen 
Dowager, and painted a picture of the Corona- 
tion which was also engraved. The Queen gave 
several sittings for the principal figure. 

[39] MINIATURE.—Can anyone inform me who 
is the miniature painter who painted very highly 
finished and exquisitely drawn miniatures about 
1770, and later, the signature being “I. B.” ?— 
G. E. BuLiey. 

«’s This query cannot be answered with 
absolute certainty. In all probability, the por- 
trait is the work of John Bogle, a Scotch artist 
who exhibited in London from 1769 to 1792, 
and died there in 1798 in great poverty. His 
work is very smooth and of exquisite finish. If, 
however, it is a foreign miniature, it may be by 
Joseph Boze, who lived between 1746 and 1826, 
and who was a very skilful French artist. He 
was an, ardent Royalist who courageously gave 
evidence in favour of Marie Antoinette, and 
was thrown into prison. The death of Robes- 
pierre delivered him from the guillotine, and he 
fled to England, but in 1826 returned to Paris, 
and died there. One more miniature artist 
signed “I. B.” His name was Ignaz Bergmann, 
and he was born in Munich in 1797, and studied 
in that city, but eventually moved to Vienna, 
where he practised for many years and died at a 
great age. His miniatures are generally groups, 
and are very easy and spirited. All three 
workers produced highly finished portraits, ae- 
curately drawn. Each artist’s work can readily 
be distinguished by an expert, and, if the owner 
wishes, we will obtain a definite opinion upon 
the miniature. 


REPLIES. 


THE HOLBEIN PORTRAITS.—In respect to Query 
No. 25 we have received the following communica- 
tion :—“ The genial master, Hans Holbein himself, 
appears to have furnished a clue to the identifica- 
tion of the gentleman of the Court of Henry VIII. 
whose portrait was the subject of a query in the 
last number of this Magazine. At all events, the 
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decorative lines upon the letter H, represented on 
his robe, form a plausible cryptogram composed of 
the initials of the artist’s name intertwined with 
the letter D. Assuming for the nonce the correct- 
ness of this surmise, it follows that if there were 
a courtier of that time whose name commenced 
with I), whose portraits Holbein painted several 
times, and with whom he 
had been associated niany 
years at the merry Court 
of “bluff King Hal,” then 
there is reason to think that 
a friendship might. have 
existed between them so 
intimate as to have found 
expression in this manner, 
and ground for comparing 
such portraits in detail with 
the Vienna Holbein. Refer- 
ence to the annals of the 
period shows that one of 
the most trusted courtiers 
of Henry VIII. was Sir 
Anthony Denny, who was 
many years attached to 
the Court during Holbein’s 
service there, and whose 
portrait Holbein painted 
several times. However, it 
might be alleged that the 
age, as given in the in- 
scription upon the Vienna 
portrait—* Etatis sue 30, Anno 1534 ”—does not 
correspond to the age of Sir Anthony Denny at that 
date. Thus, according to the text in “ Lodge’s 
Collection of Celebrated Portraits,” Sir Anthony 
Denny was born in the year 1500; but if the in- 
scriptions upon the two portraits of him by Holbein, 
therein included, are adjudged by that standard, they 
will be found to be less correct, approximately, than 
that upon the Vienna portrait. [In the original 
edition of Lodge there is only one portrait.—Ep.] 
Thus, the age in the one instance is given as twenty- 
nine in 1341, and in the other as twenty-nine in 
1549. [We think not. The date on the plate, 1549, 
is obviously the death-year of Sir Anthony Denny.— 
Ep.] Another portrait is given in Burnet’s “ History 
of the Reformation,” on which is inscribed simply 
“Ob. 1549.” [This is the same as in Lodge—Eb.] 
It appears probable, therefore, that these data re- 
lating to age were inserted subsequently, at a much 
later period, by some other hand than Holbein’s; 
and objection based on such contradictory evidence 
therefore loses force. It is furthermore stated in 
Lodge that Holbein painted Sir Anthony Denny’s 
portrait in 1549. [We are certainly not aware that 








SIR ANTHONY DENNY. 
(From the Portrait by Holbein, in the Longford Collection.) 
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Lodge gives the date of the portrait—Ep.], also an 
erroneous date, and that it was in the possession 
of the Earl of Radnor, at Longford Castle—viz. 
when the “Collection of Celebrated Portraits” was 
published ; the engraving in Burnet’s “ History” was 
probably taken from that portrait. [The Longford 
portrait is reproduced both in Lodge and Burnet, 
though the engravings are 
by different hands.— Ep.] 
Mention is made in an old 
record of a portrait of life- 
size belonging to Sir H. 
Bedingfield, without giving 
the artist’s name. Further- 
more, reference is made to a 
portrait in the Royal collec- 
tion at Windsor, probably 
by Holbein [We find no 
reference to this in Lodge’s 
“Tmitations of Portraits by 
Holbein in the Royal Col- 
lection at Windsor.”—Eb.], 
and to another by Holbein 
in the Gallery of National 
Portraits. [There is no 
portrait of Denny in the 
National Portrait Gallery.— 
Ep.] While some of these 
references undoubtedly re- 
late to the. same portrait, 
there would still appear to 
be three or four portraits of 
Sir Anthony Denny by Holbein that are now extant. 
Again, it may be objected that the costume repre- 
sented in the Vienna portrait does not comport with 
the knightly dignity of the position which Sir 
Anthony held at Court. To this it may be re- 


joined that in 1534 he had not received any title, 


and could not have worn the robe depicted in the 
portrait of 1541—the year in which knighthood was 
conferred upon him. Having now prepared the way, 
the next consideration relates to the individual 
characteristics of the several portraits. The cap in 
all the portraits is the same, and is worn so as to 
expose the forehead and the hair equally in all. The 
straight, short, square-cut hair over the forehead, the 
long, thick hair of a peculiarly oval contour behind 
the ears, the eyebrows, the beard and moustache 
are almost precisely similar in all portraits—one 
allowance being made for a close cut of the beard in 
the later portraits. [This description might apply to 
many of Holbein’s male portraits—Ep.] In all por- 
traits the prominent cheek-bones are characteristic 
features. On the theory that the identity is the 
same in all the portraits, then it would seem natural 
that the features in the portrait of 1534 should 
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present a fuller contour than that in those of the 
date 1549, when greater responsibilities, anxieties, 
and possibly sickness had left their traces. Likewise, 
the expression in general of the eyes and the coun- 
tenance of the Vienna portrait, while penetrating, 
grave, dignified, and thoughtful, naturally evinces less 
of the keen sagacity and serious dignity of the ex- 
perienced courtier, when long and faithful service 
had gained the implicit confidence of the king, such 
as is manifested in the features of Holbein’s latest 
portraits of Sir Anthony Denny. The crucial point 
is, however, apparently, the conformation of the nose; 
if the cleft seen in the Vienna portrait, and faintly 
indicated in the Burnet engraving [We cannot 
agree with our correspondent here.—ED.], exists in 
the larger paintings, then the similarity of all other 
features would seem to establish the identification. 
‘ Should those who have the opportunity to compare 
the different portraits thus critically together, and 
for whom these notes are especially designed, agree 
that the Vienna Holbein is really a portrait of Sir 
Anthony Denny, then the companion portrait would 
probably represent his wife Joan, daughter of Sir 
Philip Champernown, of Modbury Manor, Devon- 
shire. [Lodge writes of Lady Denny as “a lady of 
remarkable beauty,” and this description can hardly 
he applied to the portrait we reproduced on p. 279 


of our issue for March.—Ep.]—D. H. James. [We 
think our correspondent is on the wrong track. His 


theories are somewhat based on errors, as we have 
pointed out; and a solution of the problem must 
evidently be sought in another direction.—ED.] 

EARLIEST TREATISE ON MINIATURE PAINTING.— 
—With reference to the reply of “5.” to the query 
of J. Henry in the March number of THE MAGAZINE 
or Art, I should like to say that I have an old 
treatise on painting, dated 1634, entitled: “The 
Gentleman’s Exercise or an exquisite practise, as 
well for drawing all manner of Beasts in their true 
Portraitures; as also the making of all Kinds of 
colours, to be used in Limming, Painting, Tricking 
and Blazon of Colours and Armes. By Henry 
Peacham, Master of Artes. Printed for John Mar- 
riott, and are to be sold by Francis Constable 
at the signe of the Crane in Pauls Churchyard.” 
Chapter XXV. is headed— 

“ How to prepare your tablet for a picture in small. 

“Take of the fairest and smoothest past-boord you can get, 
which with a sleeke stone rubbe as smooth, and as even as you 
can, that done, take the fine skin of an Abortive, which you may 
buy in Pater noster row, and other places (it being the finest 
parchment that is) and with starch thinne laid on, and the skin 
well stretched and smooth pressed within some booke or the 
like, prepare your ground or tablet, then according to the general] 
complexion of the face you are to draw, lay on a weake colour, 
that done, trace out the eyes, nose, mouth and eare, with lake or 
red Lead, and if the complexion be swarthy, adde either of Sea 
coale, lampe blacke to deepen and shadow it, when you have 





thus done, lay it by for a day, or till it be well dry, then by little 
and little work it with a curious hand with the lively colour, till 
you have brought it to perfection; but I will lay before you the 
practise of a rare Article in stead of many, that you may imagine 
you saw it done before you. 

“CHAPTER XXVI.—The practice of that famous Limmer, Hip- 
polito Donato yet living in Rome, in a small picture of Christ. 

“First hee tooke a card or smooth peece of past-boord, which 
after he had well rubbed with a Slecke-stone, hee with starch 
finely laid on, pasted an abortive skinne upon the same, which 
when it was through dry, smoothed, pressed and prepared, he 
did draw the forme of the face with lines of lake; then on the 
complexion, which he compose] according to the life of white 
and red Lead, adding thereto as occasion served a little Lake, 
vermilion Ke. 

“Then he came over the face with a little red Lead and Lake. 
That done and dry he mixed for the shadow under the eyes, eye- 
browes, and face red Lead lake like a little soot with a small 
quantitie of Lamp blacke. For the haire hee laid on first yellow 
oker very thin and after deepened with soot a little lamp blacke 
and his owne (sic). For the lips he used a little vermilion with 
lake for the shadow and the mouth stroke. For the hands hee 
used red lead and lake with which he mingled a little lamp 
blacke and soote. 

“For the drapery which hee termed Per panneare, he laid on 
first lake very thin, which being dry, he deepened it with the 
same, which also he observed in his blew. Although most 
commonly it is deepened with Indie or ‘urnfoile.” 

This book also contains explicit directions for 
the grinding and mixing of various water-colours, 
with their names in Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, 
Italian, High and Low Dutch, and English, as well 
as directions for preparing colours for glass-painting 
and the process of annealing glass—J. M. A. 
ANDERSON. 

In “S’s” reply in the March number he forgot 
Richard Heydock, vf New College, Oxford, who 
translated “Lomazzo on Painting,” and for whom 
Hilliard, the great miniaturist (1547-1619), wrote 
a treatise on his vwn art which Heydock incor- 
porated into his translation of Lomazzo.—G. UC. 
WILLIAMSON, 


NOTE. 

WOOD-CARVINGS AT THE CARPENTERS’ HALL EXHI- 
BITION.—In a former article on the Exhibition of 
Wood-Carving lately held at the Carpenters’ Hall, 
we had oceasion to criticise the general tendency of 
modern carvers 
to over-elaborate 
and minutely 
finish their work. 

In order to 
emphasise these 
points, we give 
some drawings of 
fiftteenth-century 
carving, English 


and foreign, 
taken from the 





various loan col- 
lections shown Fic. 
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at the same time and place. It is not suggested 
for one moment that carvers of the present day 
are not fully 
capable of rival- 
ling the suc- 
cesses of their 
forefathers. It 
is rather to be 
regretted that 
their undoubted 
skill should so 
often be frittered 
away in creating 
complicated and 
sometimes beau- 
tiful detail in- 
stead of gaining 
more satisfactory results through simpler channels. 

The desire to exercise one’s own technical skill 
is inherent in all craftsmen, every man possessed 
of certain qualifications 
being naturally anxious 
to display them. But 
he sometimes misses the 
goal he strives for by 
going too far; for “a 
virtue overstrained be- 
comes a vice.” 

The question arose 
as we examined the 
many beautiful modern 
details that were to be 
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good a light, perhaps, and without the aid of opera- 
glasses? It is hardly too much to say that ex- 
hibitions are held for the purpose of encouraging 











Fic. 3—CRESTING FROM LITTLEHAM. 


the craft, with the main result that most of the 
exhibits are unsalable. Surely this is wrong. Is 
there nothing worthy encouragement in carving 
but microscopic accuracy and wasted or inappro- 
priate detail ? 

Our illustrations may 
be some guide to the 
practical utility of wood- 
carving as a decorative 
art. Their merit does 
not lie in the mathe- 
matical accuracy or the 
intrinsic beauty of some 
point or petal. We es- 
teem these specimens, 





seen in the exhibition— 
“To what purpose?” 
Let us suppose some person wealthy enough and 
also willing to have his house and furniture decor- 
ated after this fashion, what proportion of these 
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firstly, because they attain 
their object — suitable, 
and we think sufficient, 
decoration ; and, secondly, because the cost of such 
treatment is not prohibitory. 

The drawing of a boss (Fig. 1) is an excellent 





Fic. 5.—CARVED BAND. 


carved intricacies would be even seen? How 
would some of these panels and friezes look if 
placed in one of our public buildings—in not too 


example of direct and simple cutting. It is not a 
mere ornament only, for it covers the crossing of 
two ribs in the vaulting of a rood loft. Nor was it 
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skill as a carver. Its real value can only be judged 
as a subordinate part of a whole scheme of deco- 
ration. The larger specimen (Fig. 2) occupied a 





ever intended as a sort of testimonial to a workman’s 
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that if we apply the methods used by the old 
Gothic wood-carvers of the fifteenth century—and 
by the early Renaissance carvers of the sixteenth 
century too, for that matter—large surfaces can be 














similar position probably ; yet, in spite of its more 
ambitious design, there is not a single cut wasted. 

The cresting from Littleham (Fig. 3) is a fine 
example of its kind, and is all that is required 
for its position —the crowning feature of a rood-loft. 
On the other hand, the cresting—Belgian work, no 
doubt—(Fig. 4) from Mr. G. A. Rogers’s collection 
would only be suitable in a situation quite close to 
the eye, where the clever treatment of the foliage 
could be clearly seen. 

The same remark applies with equal force to 
the beautifully carved band (French? Fig. 5) from 
the same collection. It is too ornate, too closely 
massed, to be appreciated when seen only from a 
distance. Compare it with the pierced band (Fig. 6) 
of simple design and treatment, taken originally 
from the upper part (about eleven feet from the 
ground) of the rood loft in Stoke Gabriel Church. 
In such a place the French band would look a mere 
blur; while the English work, when seen in its 
proper position among its beautiful surroundings, 
- would ever bear testimony to the Gothie genius for 
apt decoration. 

We do not, of course, intend to imply that 
Gothic work in its Gothic garb is suitable for every- 
thing and anything. We wish only to emphasise 
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decorated, and ave decorated, at a cost within the 
reach of many. Cannot these vital principles be 
applied to more modern styles; or, better still, 
cannot carvers evolve a new style, of a kind, we 
would suggest, that does not depend entirely on 
the representation of a scroll-like plant that indis- 
criminately evolves human heads, vases, or dragons? 

The Arts and Crafts Society have set a worthy 
example in this direction by fostering that rare 
commodity—originality of thought. Perhaps it 
would be feasible for the Carpenters’ Company to 
institute a prize for the best complete drawing of 
an original carved work or architectural detail, 
accompanied by enough actual carving to show 
its real treatinent, and to regulate their award 
somewhat by the estimated cost. It would be 
better, of course, to offer a prize for the complete 
work, itself; but wood-carvers cannot, as a rule, 
afford either the time or outlay for such a 
competition. 

Ought not all efforts to encourage art be 
directed rather towards the practical than the 
ideal? Surely the craftsman who can design and 
carve something that combines utility with orna- 
ment is a better man than he who only creates a 
curiosity for the museum. 


DETAILS respecting the Competition for a Contents Bill for THE Macazine or Arr will be found 


on the slip inserted in this number. The Prizes will be—Ist, £25; 2nd, £15: Syd, £10: and ten of 





£3 3s, each. Designs must be sent in by July 31. 
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“ f, [ the present exhibition of the Royal 
y emy ; sist of a dispro- 
Exhibition. Academy appear to consist of a dispro 


portionate number of portraits, it is rather 
in consequence of the failure of a number of artists to com- 
plete their most important works—among whom must be 
named Sir Edward Poynter, Mr. Richmond, Mr. Swan, 
Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Stone, and Mr. Bates—than that any 
unusual numerical increase has been made in this section. 
It is not sufficiently real- 
ised by the public that 
the relative number of 
portraits in these annual 
exhibitions tends rather 
to diminish than to in- 
crease; if they would 
have proof of it, they 
need but refer to pic- 
torial representations of 
past exhibitions at 
Somerset House and the 
National Gallery or to the 
series of catalogues them- 
selves. Regarded as a 
whole, the present exhi- 
bition of the Academy, 
so far as it may be judged 
by some knowledge of 
the greater number of 
submitted works by well- 
known painters, is not un- 
worthy of the traditions 
of the Royal Academy, ~ 
even though “ pictures of 
the year,” in the popular 
sense, may not be as 
numerous as has some- 
times been the case. We 
take a rapid preliminary 
survey—brief by the 
exigencies of both space 
and conditions—in order 
to give our readers 
some notion of some of its more important features. 
In the section of portraiture, we have first the beautiful 
head of Miss Dorothy MacCallum by Mr. G. F. Warts 
—a work marvellous from so venerable a hand, but admirable 
from any hand whatever, of any age, as an example of 
budding and beauteous womanhood, firmly drawn, solid in 
workmanship, fine in quality and pearly colour, and treated 
at once delicately and poetically. Professor HERKoMER, that 
most industrious of portrait painters, sends portraits of 
three ladies, of which the modern “ Madonna” is the most 
brilliant, if not the greatest achievement as a study of 
expression ; the portrait of a gentleman (remarkable for the 
novelty of the handling), and two full-lengths—the first of 
Mr. Lipton, and the second a State portrait of Lord Harris 
in the blue robes of the Star of India. As it is neces- 
sary that we should withhold onr critical remarks until next 
month, we mention as summarily as possible some of the 
most important exhibits. In this section there will be found 
portraits by Mr. LuKE Fixpes (four, including “Sir Myles 
Fenton”); Mr. Seymour Lucas (five, including “ Mrs. 


(By T. Gainsborough, R.A. 





MISS GAINSBOROUGH. 


Recently acquired by the National Gallery. 
No, 1,482, Room XVI.) 


T. G. Jackson”); Mr. Ouxess (four, including “ Lord 
Lister,’ “Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane,” and “ Mr. Justice 
Lindley”); Sir Georce Rerp (“Professor Mitchell, of St. 
Andrews”); Mr. Barron Riviere (with “Lady Wantage” 
and “Mrs. Methold with her Deerhounds”); Mr. J. J. 
SHANNON (four, including “ Monsignor Nugent” in his 
robes of a Papal official, and “Sir John Hibbert” in diplo- 
matic uniform). Mr. Contin Hunter gives us a graceful 
study of Miss Donaldson, © 
and Mr. LockHarT an 
official portrait of “ Mr. 
Arthur James Balfour.” 
By Mr. WALTER OSBORNE 
is a striking picture of 
“Mrs. Walter Arm- 
strong,’ and by Mr. 
LAVERY two extremely 
skilful ladies’ portraits. 
Mr. A. S. Copr’s “Duke 
of Cambridge” worthily 
sustains the painter's 
rising reputation. Mr. 
Ropert MAcBETH’s por- 
traits of artists are to 
be mentioned, as well as 
Mr. BRaMLey’s and Mr. 
DraPper’s works, and Mr. 
Peacock’s quaint portrait 
of a child with her male 
negro nurse, which he 
calls “A Wee Rhodesian.” 

Landscape is a section 
well sustained by its best 
known professors. The 
broad aspects from 
Hampstead Heath and 
of its own characteristics 
—that Heath which, it 
has been suggested, has 
for the first time been 
rediscovered by Mr. 
MuRRAY since Con- 
stable’s day—have by that artist been admirably rendered 
in three large works; his fourth canvas represents a 
Scottish winter scene. Landscape and marine are both 
to be seen in Mr. Bretrt’s four pictures, in. which that 
artist aims, as usual, as much at scientific demonstration 
as artistic reputation. Mr. ALFrep East, in two fine 
compositions not very dissimilar, though a strong contrast 
to most of his former work, gives us “The Silence of the 
Morning” and “The Sleepy River Somme.” Mr. LEADER 
sustains his perennial popularity with four landscapes 
treating, variously, morning and evening light as well as 
“ A Surrey Common” and “An Autumn Gleam in Wales.” 
The sincere art of Mr. H. W. B. Davis is sustained in 
his “Flowry May” and in the “ Banks of the Upper 
Wye.” Mr. MacWuirter presents a highly imaginative 
Jandscape under Shakespeare’s line “ Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower came,” as enlarged by Robert Browning ; “Glen 
Affric Waters” give him the subject for two pictures ; and 
an “ Alpine Meadow ” shows his impression of the richness 
of a Swiss spring. Mr. WaTerLow, becoming more and 
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more truly poetical as time goes on, contributes four 
pictures—“ Autumn Floods” in the Midlands, “Summer 
Flowers,” a June day in the valley of the Loing, together 
with “A Tranquil Stream” and “Flowery Fields.” Mr. 
ALFRED Parsons justifies his election with a sunset scene 
among the lakes, entitled “The Star that Bids the Shepherd 
Fold,” aud Mr. Woops contributes “A Venetian Street 





THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Recently acquired by the National Gallery 
No 1,481, Room XI.) 


(By Cornelius P. Begas. 


Scene,” and several bright views of the Rhone Valley. Mr. 
RipLey Corser is represented by a poetic “ Moonrise,” 
and Mr. R. W. ALLAN by a picturesque Scotch harbour with 
“The Wild North Sea” raging beyond. Mr. LEstix’s “ Day 
of Rest” is distinguished by his personal poetic sense, and 
represents farm-horses taking their repose in a field by 
evening light. Mr. GoopaLt, who has once more shown 
his versatility by painting a portrait of the “ Duchess of 
Sutherland” and “ An Oriental Scene,” contributes also a 
view of Eton seen from the Royal Library of Windsor 
Castle. Mr. ApRIAN Stokes’s “Snowy Mountain” and Mr. 
ARTHUR SEVERN’s “Coniston Fells” are both remarkable 
examples of carefully studied effects. 

The subject pictures, though perhaps not this year so 
important, are as various as ever. Sir Epwarp Poynter, 
baulked of finishing his large work through the numerous 
demands of the Presidentship, the chairmanship of the 
Brussels Exhibition Art Section, and numerous Jubilee 
celebrations, as well as his National Gallery administration, 
contributes one of his extremely dainty and pleasing neo- 


classic subjects, called “The Message,” as well as a ° 


charming figure entitled “ Phyllis”—a Horatian illustra- 
tion—and a striking likeness of Mr. Sidney Colvin. Mr. 
Frank Dicksee’s “ Dawn,” a great upright picture repre- 
senting the nude and -rosy goddess casting off her gauzy 
drapery, while veiled Night takes her sombre leave, is one 
of the chief contributions of the year, and will carry on the 
reputation which he has steadily built up. A pensive 
female head of singular beauty and of extreme refinement of 
drawing accompanies the greater work. The long-expected 
“ Boulter’s Lock,” by Mr. E. J. Grecory, is here, but we 
withhold for the time any remark upon this important 
achievement. Mr. Atma-TapemMa and Mr. Marcus Stone 
are chiefly represented by what the French painters describe 
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as cartes de visite, their important works being unfinished. 
Mr. 8. J. Sotomon strikes a new note, in which he shows 
how the Goddess of Glory holds back her wreath from the 
victorious knight and hands it to the worthier and 
more unconscious young mother who tends her little child. 
Mr. GEoRGE CLAUSEN, as our English Millet, gives us 
three characteristic works, “The Mother,” “ Autumn 
Ploughing,” and “The Old Barn;” Mr. Catpgron, R.A., 
“The Letter,” and “ Ruth ;” and Mr. Srannore Forses, 
besides a landscape representing the watering of cattle in a 
running stream, an important work called “Christmas Eve ” 
—a street scene with waits and gossips, and lamplight 
contending with the twilight. Mrs. Fores’s contribution 
is an imaginative “ Dream Princess.” From Mr. SEymMour 
Lucas we have “ The King’s Messenger ;” from Mr. ARTHUR 
Hacker, “The Sea Maid,” seen by a lad on the margin of the 
sea, as well as a portrait; from Mr. Burcess, “A Mothers’ 
Meeting in the Country ;” and from Mr. BoueuTon a beauti- 
ful work, “ After a Midnight Mass”—a fifteenti-century 
lady quitting the church on Christmas Eve. Mr. Ropert 
MacsBeEtH sends a hunting scene ; Mr. GEorGE Harcourt 
a picture which he calls “Too Late;” Mr. WATERHOUSE, 
“Hylas and the Nymphs ;” Mr. Draper, a bright and 
skilful colour scheme, dealing with the subject of “Calypso’s 
Isle ;” Mr. Bacon, a religious piece called “ Peace be to 
You,” in which the devout sentiment is not greatly detracted 
from by the awkward attitude of Christ, who enters ;- Miss 
Henrietta Rae (Mrs. Normand), “Isabella and the Pot 
of Basil ;” and Mr. T. C. Gorcn, a young girl holding 
a reliquary, entitled “The Heir to all the Ages.” Mr. 
Bunny displays his decorative sense in “ Angels Descend- 
ing” and “ A Summer Morning ;” and Mr. T. B. Kennrno- 
TON, a refined composition of a sad and wistful young 
mother with her children, called “Maternity.” Mr. La 
THANGUE's ferry picture of “Travelling Harvesters” has 
for its motif a sunset effect, and “Gleaners” are shown 
when the light has all but gone. Besides these, Mrs. 
Atma-Tapema, Mr. Lockuart Boe ez, the Hon. Joun 
CoLuiER, Mr. BLatr LEIGHTON, and others, are to be seen 
in characteristic works. Mr. Byam SHaw, up to within 
the last year or two an Academy student, who has already 
made himself talked of in Burlington House by his robust 





A WINTER SCENE. 


(8y Hendrick Avercamp. Recently acquired by the National Gallery. No. 1,479, Room Xi.) 


allegories and Pre-Raphaelite treatment, works again on 
the same lines. 

The Sculpture Gallery and the Central Hall have 
items of exceptional interest by the majority of our 
principal sculptors. Mr. H. H. ARMsTeap's “ Playmates ;” 
Mr. TuHornycrort’s medallion portraits of Mr. Eccles 
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and Miss Joan Thornycroft, and, if we remember aright, 
that portrait in low relief in which the possibility of a 
bicycle in sculpture is demonstrated ; Mr. GrorGE FRAMp- 
TON’s quaint and brilliant statue of Dame Alice Owen in 
bronze and marble, and the bronze tablet to Charles 8. 
Keene (happier than that to Professor Lane-Puole) ; Mr. 
BERTRAM MACKENNAL’sS fine nude, “Oceana,” a com- 
mission from the Union Club of Sydney; Mr. PegRam’s 
figure for the base of a candelabrum; Mr. GoscoMBE 
JOHN’s memorial relief to Dr. Frederick Barlow Guy ; Mr. 
Drury’s “ Age of Innocence ;” Mr. Luccuest’s “ Mountain 
of Fame” and “Valkyrie ;” and the work of Mr. THomas 
Brock, of Mr. ReyNoLDS-STEPHENS, Mr. GILBERT BAYEs 





TRE HAMILTON MACALLUM MEMORIAL AT BEER, DEVON. 
(Designed by E. Onslow Ford, RA. From a Photograph by E. D. Good, Devon. 


—these works are some of those which give character to 
the exhibition and render it not unworthy of the artistic 
achievement of the country. 
; Tue following acquisitions have been recently 
a made by the trustees, and will be exhibited to 
Gallery. the public as soon as place can be found for 
them in the galleries. By presentation— 
“William Morris,” painted in 1880, by Mr. G.F. Warts, R.A., 
and presented by the artist in continuation of his former 
gift. “Coventry Kersey Dighton Patmore,” poet, painted 
in 1894 by Mr. Sarcent, R.A., and presented by Mrs. 
-atmore. “John William Colenso,” D.D., Bishop of Natal, 
painted in 1866 by SamuEL Srpiey, and presented by 
the artist’s son. ‘Amelia Opie,” modelled in 1829 by P. J. 
Davin pD’ANGERs and Sir Joun Bowrine, modelled by the 
same in 1832—two Lronze medallions, presented by the 
director. By purchase —“ Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
K.G.,” an early painting of the ScHooL or HoLpern. “Adam, 
First Viscount Duncan,” painted by H. P. DanLoux. “ Har- 
riet Martineau,” painted in 1834 by R. Evans. “Henry 
Fawcett,” the original model in plaster for the alto-relievo 
portrait executed by Miss Mary Grant for the memorial 
fountain onthe Thames Embankment. “Sir Francis Grant, 
P.R.A.,” and “Charles Stewart Parnell ”— original casts from 
busts executed by Miss Mary Grant. “John Tradescant 
the Younger,” who with his father owned the physic garden 


and museum in Lambeth known as “Tradescant’s Ark,” 
the rarities in which were given by him to Elias Ashmole 
and form the nucleus of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford ; 
a painting attributed to WILLIAM Dosson. “Thomas Cart- 
wright,” Bishop of Chester and High Commissioner for 
Ecclesiastical Causes under James IL. ; painted by GERARD 
Soest. “William Chaffinch,” the notorious “ backstairs ” 
courtier and servant of Charles II.; painted by JouHn 
Ritry. “Sir Henry Sidney, K.G.,” father of Sir Philip 
Sidney ; a contemporary portrait, artist unknown. 

The trustees of the National Portrait Gallery give notice 
that the gallery will be open to the public on Sunday after- 
noons from 2.30 to 5.30 p.m. from Sunday, April 4, to 
Sunday, December 26, inclusive. 

JupGED by the Lyeeum’s own 
— brilliant standard of artistic 
achievement, the production of 
“ Richard II.” claims little more than 
a mere record of its revival. The scenic 
effects—though for no lack of opportunity 
—were not distinguished by any novelty of 
conception or treatment. It is true that 
Mr. Craven’s “Cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey” made a pretty setting for 
Richard’s scene with the young princes, 
but the same artist’s picture of “The 
King’s Tent” in the last act was surely far 
too spacious in suggestion. Comparisons, 
we know, are generally odious, but 
memory recalls an infinitely finer treat- 
ment of the same subject—it must have 
been by Mr. Telbin—in Mansfield’s note- 
worthy presentment of the play at the 
Globe some few years since. Mr. Har- 
KER’s “ Presence Chamber” was dwarfed 
by its occupants, and should have been 
painted on a bolder scale, whilst crude 
colour discounted the effective composition 
of his view on “Tower Hill.” Sir Henry 
See p. 51.) Irving was a picturesque figure in the 
opening scenes, if perhaps a trifle too 
sumptuously garbed to accord with his soliloquy after the 
meeting with Lady Anne. The Richmond, in his ornate 
suit of armour with a copper plush drapery and jaunty 
ostrich plumes, bore an unfortunate resemblance to a 
pantomime prince rather than to an historic personage. 
—A very few lines must suffice for the consideration of 
“His Majesty” at the Savoy. Neither Mr. HarrorpD nor 
Mr. Percy ANDERSON is seen at his best. The scenery, 
especially that of Act II., is commonplace, and the costumes, 
largely of the playing-card order, are individually unbe- 
coming and collectively inharmonious. Even in avowedly 
comic opera it is something of a shock to see one of the 
characters masquerading quite inexplicably as a sailor of 
the Dibdin period amidst a crowd of fairly consistent 
fantastics in early fifteenth-century dress ! 
x THE spring exhibition of the Royal Societ 
Exhibitions. (f British Artists presents a pete noi 
bination of the old and new schools of painting. There 
may be seen side by side examples of the Tory-Conservative 
and the extreme Radical sides of art, the staid common- 
placeness of the one mildly protesting against the clever 
garishness of the other. Could these two sections be 
removed, we should have a collection of average merit ; but 
as it is, the conflicting notes struck produce a discord that is 
hardly agreeable. What strength there is in the exhi- 
bition is contributed by the landscapes, especially those sent 
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up from Newlyn. Mr. ArtHur Meape’s charming “Early 
Twilight ” and Mr. NosLeE Bartow’s “ Dorset Meadows” 
must be mentioned first, and are probably the best in the 
gallery. Mr. F. 
SPENLOVE-SPEN- 
LovE’s “A Suffolk 
Common : Morn- 
ing,” Mr. Mon- 
TAGU-SMYTH’S 
Mauve-like“Grey 
Morning,’ Mr. 
GoRDON GALs- 
wortHy’s “ Har- 
vest Time,” and 
Mr. E. Boroucu 
JOHNSON’S 
“Haven under 
the Hill” are all 
of them charac- 
teristic in their 
ways—painter- 
like, truthful, 
strong, and, above 
all, serious in 
their intention. 
“In Tow,” by 
Mr. G. EpmMunp 
FULLER, is good 
as a piece of 
sea - painting, as 
is Mr. MARTIN 
Bruce's “ Home 
Breeze.” At the 
opposite extreme 
is Mr. W. T. 
WARRENER’S 
“Portrait” of a 
young lady in a 
dirty red costume—hardly a picture to have been hung 
in a serious exhibition. Mr. R. GEMMELL HUTCHISON is so 
good a painter that it is a pity he should have followed 
Mr. Bramley so closely in “When Winds are Howling ;” 
““A Hopeless Dawn” is so familiar a picture that Mr. 
Hutchison’s source of inspiration is at once suggested. 
Mr. J. R. Rem’s golf picture, “ Blackheath (Missed 
Again!)” supplies the humorous element, and Mr. 
MAcHELL is again present with a problem picture which 
he calls “ The Exiles.” Mr. Manvet and Mr. EckHaRrpT 
represent the very newest element among the membership 
of the Society. 

The collection of studies and drawings of wild beasts 
(chiefly the larger Velide) by Mr. Joun M. Sway, A.R.A., 
which has been brought together in Bond Street, will raise 
that artist immeasurably in the estimation of all who were 
not familiar with the full scope of his remarkable work. 
We know of nothing in the whole range of animal painters’ 
pictures or studies which shows greater knowledge, ability, 
masterfulness of means, or genius on the part of the man 
who wrought them. Mr. Swan never forgets that he is a 
scientist when he is most an artist, nor that he is an artist 
when he is most a scientist. Colour, hue, mastery of touch, 
life, movement, and character—all these we are made to feel 
as we pass from drawing to drawing—glad to be let into the 
workshop of the painter, more interested still to recognise 
the artistry of his préparatifs. 

Miss HeLen TuHorNycrort’s travelling studies and 
drawings, now on exhibition at her studio, display her 
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STATUETTE FOR A FOUNTAIN. 


(Recent/y erected in the Embankment Gardens. 
By George Wade. See p. 52.) 
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facility as well as her capacity for drawing and colour, and 
her appreciation of landscape of every sort, of flowers, and 
of atmosphere. She is an artist of real charm. 

The beautiful little island of Sark has been worthily 
depicted by Mr. F. W. Sturce in a series of eighty water- 
colour drawings exhibited at Messrs. GRavEs’s gallery. 
This gem of the Channel Islands is full of subjects for the 
artist. Mr. Sturge has successfully represented it under 
every conceivable condition of atmosphere and weather. 
“The Harbour in a Sunny Morning” is balanced by a 
drawing of the harbour in a “Channel Fog,” both 
charmingly rendered. A sparkling bit of colour is “The 
Venus Bath,” and a typical Channel dirty day is rendered 
in the last drawing of the series “ Goodbye to Sark.” 

An exhibition commemorative of the late A. W. Hunt, 
R.W.S., was opened at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
on Saturday, 27th March. The recent Hunt exhibition at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club doubtless suggested to the 
art lovers of the painter’s native place the propriety of doing 
him honour in this way; and the promoters were fortu- 
nate in securing most of the pictures shown in London as 
the nucleus of their 
collection. A good 
many fresh works 
of importance have 
been added, and the 
exhibition, which 
includes 204  pic- 
tures, is a fine tri- 
bute to the genius 
of one of the most 
subtle and poetical 
water-colourists of 
the English school. 
The credit for the 
successful issue of 
this labour of love 
is largely due to 
Mr. ALFRED Bootu, 
who had valuable 
professional assist- 
ance from Mr. J. T. 
Warts, R.C.A.,and 
Miss JEss1E Mac- 
GREGOR; the latter, 
by the way, a niece 
of Alfred Hunt. 

: So much 
Reviews. more at- 
tention is now be- 
ing accorded by the 
general public to 
the art of decora- 
tive design that M. 
JULES PAssEPONT’S 
“ Btudes des Orne- 
ments,” published 
by MM. Rouan, in 
their “Bibliothéque 
des Arts Decora- 
tifs,” is likely to 
find a much wider 
circle of readers 
than in quite recent 
years would have been thought possible. Any success it may 
meet with is well deserved. The novelty of the book lies in 
the scheme for the treatment of the subject. Taking each 





WINDOW AT ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
NEWPORT, MON. 


(By J. P. Seddon. See p. 52.) 
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decorative element in order-—dolphins, scale-work, bucra- 
niums, frets, festoons, garlands, Greek waves—the author 
traces the development of each in all countries and in all 
applications, and with a profusion of illustration illumin- 
ates his. remarks, adding all details and particulars necessary 
for his purpose. But the main feature of the book is the 
delightful strain in which it is written; it is technical as 
far as it need be, but the sub- 
ject is so lightly and charmingly 
handled that the volume might 
almost be read for the entertain- 
ment it affords, It will thus be 
seen that the principle followed 
out by M. Passepont is diametri- 
cally opposed to the ordinary 
method whereby students, and 
masters too sometimes, are apt 
to lose themselves in the doc- 
trinal study of the laws of orna- 
ment. Although the book is 
popular, the taste and profound 
scholarship of the author render 
it an admirable guide ; and we 
look forward to the continua- 
tion promised us if the book—a 
very hypothetical condition we 
imagine— meets with sufficient 
encouragement. We hope for an 
early translation into English, in 
the interests of our art schools 
and art students. 

Continuing their Cranford 
series of illustrated classics 
Messrs. Macmillan have intrusted 
Washington Irving’s “Alhambra” 
to Mr. JosepH PENNELL. Seeing that the legends of 
the Alhambra form a large portion of the book, and that 
he has thus had all Spain before him, he must have 
had a delightful time in preparing these illustrations. 
With every desire to say nothing but good of a really 
charming book, one fault we cannot but find—a consider- 
able number of the illustrations ought never to have left 
the artist’s folio. They are so scrappy, so inexpressive of 
anything that the general reader can grasp, that their only 
use is to add to the number of the illustrations in the book 
without contributing to its interest. 

Another book in the same series is “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,’ with illustrations by E. J. SULLIVAN, which 
should be a favourite amongst gift books for boys. 

“Travels in Unknown Austria,” written and illustrated 
by Princess May of Thurn and Taxis, issued by the same 
publishers, has no doubt given much pleasure in its com- 
pilation, but while it is chatty in style and some of its 
descriptions readable enough, and the illustrations not in- 
adequate, we doubt if the book will command a great 
amount of appreciation. 

Herr Pau, Scuuttze-NaumBure’s “Der Studiengang 
des Modernen Malers” (Wilh. Opetz, Leipzig) is meant 
as a non-technical guide to those who devote themselves, 
practically or otherwise, to painting, indicating in what 
direction and to what degree the various intricacies of art 
and art study should be pursued. The book is well worth 
a careful perusal—for although it goes over much that is 
old ground, there remains a good deal for reflection—and 
offers many useful hints. The illustrations help to point 
the author’s meaning, particularly when he explains how 
the shape of a picture should be guided by the subject. 
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GILBERT STUART. 


(By Himself. Recently acquired by the National Gallery. 
No. 1,480, Room XIX.) 
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The book is zntime in its manner, and is addressed rather 
to the amateur than the professional. 

In his illustrations to “ Jane Eyre” (Service and Paton) 
Mr. I. H. Townsenp has suffered at the hands of the re- 
producer and the printer ; nevertheless, his illustrations are 
in themselves not unworthy of the delightful school of pen 
illustrators which has sprung up within the last ten years, and 
which bids fair to form a céterie 
as individual and in some degree 
as able as that which rendered 
the ‘Sixties a glorious decade in 
English art. 

In these days of analytical 
criticism it is a relief to come 
across a volume so sincere, and, 
from an ethical point of view, so 
lofty as “A Retrospect” (Osgood, 
Mellvaine and Co.) by Mrs. 
RusseLL BARRINGTON. The 
“ Retrospect” consists chiefly in 
a collection of her articles upon 
subjects of art, especially of its 
spiritual and moral aspects, which 
she has contributed in the past 
to leading reviews. The anthor 
assumes no power of technical 
criticism. She is to a great ex- 
tent a disciple of Mr. Watts, 
though no hero-worshipper even 
of him; and from a lofty stand- 
point she estimates the art of 
her country from its emotional 
rather than from its purely ex- 
ecutive side. She is indeed a 
patriot in the matter of art, 
and in her introductory chapter takes delight in pointing 
out how our greatest artists have all been essentially 
national. Her criticisms on Millais and Leighton, Watts 
and Rossetti, Burne-Jones and Walter Crane, are good 
reading, and may cordially be recommended to the reader 
in spite of a certain narrowness of view on the part of the 
author, and of an equal narrowness in the choice of quoted 
writers, excellent though it be, on whom she appears to 
have founded her reading. Nevertheless, there was room 
for this book, not exactly as an antidote to much modern 
writing, but as a pleasing and welcome complement to it. 

An attempt has been made in “7'he Art Schools of 
London” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) to arrange for 
reference a list of the “Principal Fine Art Schools in 
the Metropolis,” but it cannot be said that the attempt is 
successful. A book of this kind should be edited by some 
ove who is at least tolerably familiar with the art world. 
This is evidently not the case, if we judge from the many 
errors of fact which the little volume contains, to say 
nothing of those consequent upon careless proof-reading. 
From the list of schools are omitted all the great London 
Polytechnics—with the exception of the Regent Street 
institution—the Camden School, and the County Council 
School of Arts and Crafts. The space allotted to the Royal 
Academy Schools is barely more than that accorded to a 
private “black and white” school, while no less than 
seventeen pages are allotted to the Herkomer School—which, 
after all, is hardly in London. Although the book is dated 
1896-7, its record of events, such as the National Competi- 
tion awards, are brought no nearer to date than 1895. The 
book, therefore, cannot be looked upon as the “trust- 
worthy guide” which the editor has professed to make it. 
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We cannot congratulate Mrs. Moutton on the illustra- 
tions to her volume of charming verses, “Jn Childhood's 
Country” (James Bowden). Miss ErHet REEp’s drawings 
to the poems cannot appeal in any way to children, or to 
adults either, being neither graceful, nor dainty, nor even 
pretty. And yet the end-papers to the book reveal the fact 
that Miss Reed can be all these when she chooses. It is a 
pity that she did not execute her illustrations in the same 
delightful spirit. 

We have nothing but praise for the new issue of “ 7'he 
Year’s Art, 1897” (Virtue and Co.)—the vade mecum of 
every artist, art writer, and art lover. Compact, concise, 
accurate, and inclusive, it surpasses all previous numbers 
of the series. We are glad to see that the compiler, Mr. 
CarTER, is doing his best to keep his valuable “ Directory 
of Artists” up to date. 

Mr. Joun LeEicuton has again produced his “ Book 
Plateand Armorial Year-Book” (A. and C. Black, London). 
It contains sympathetic articles on Lord Leighton, Sir J. E. 
Millais, and George du Maurier, with, of course, the 
armorial bearings of each. Mr. Leighton supplies “ sup- 
porters” to the arms of the first-named, which Lord Leighton 
had not completed the design of when he died. Among the 
other contents are an article on “Jewish Coats of Arms,” 
and a humorous one—the wit is somewhat laboured—“ Ex 
Libris Imaginaire. Ad Susanii Grundii.” 

The “ Art Catalogue,” issued by Williams and Norgate, 
is a useful little publication. Apart from its commercial 
purpose, it is a bibliography in miniature of current works 
on art in England, France, and Germany. 

The Art Union of London is fortunate in its presen- 
tation plate this year. Without knowing of the honour 
that was in store for the painter, the Council decided to 
etch “Hore Serene” by Sir Epwarp Poynter. The 
picture is an admirable specimen of the painter's treat- 
ment of a classical sub- 


more than the merits of a strong photogravure. Full justice 
is done to a singularly interesting and little-known portrait 
(exhibited in the collection of the artist’s work at the New 
Gallery) of a most remarkable man, which renders that 
other side of his character which Lord Leighton’s missed. 

Mr. Harrison WEIR is too respected a veteran for his 
work in Miss EpirH Carrineton’s “The Cut” (George 
Bell and Sons) to be passed over in silence. Mr. Weirs 
hand has lost some of its cunning in some of these cat faces 
(as in “ Offended”), but the p!easant little book will not be 
overlooked by lovers of the felis domesticus. It cannot, of 
course, compare with the same artist’s “ Our Cats.” 

By the exigencies of time and circumstance, Leeds, like 

other places, has had to suffer by “improvements,” and Mr. 
Percy Rosrinson’s “ Relics of Old Leeds” (B. T. Batsford, 
London), serves a useful purpose in recording pictorially 
and descriptively the ancient buildings already pulled down 
or threatened with destruction. Mr. Robinson’s pen-and- 
ink drawings are all that can be desired from the archi- 
tectural point of view, and as this is the most important 
in a book of this nature, the featureless figures may be 
accepted without harsh criticism. 
THOUGH somewhat belated, we feel that in- 
terest will be roused in the photograph we 
reproduce on this page, of the group of Royal Academicians 
on the steps of St. Paul’s, on the occasion of the funeral of 
Sir John Millais, P.R.A. 

Monsieur Roty has just designed a new coin for the 
French Government, which we illustrate on p. 52. The 
sculptor is not satisfied with the reverse, however, and is 
making an alteration. It will be noticed that there is 
no indication of the value of the coin marked on it. 

The memorial to the late Mr. Hamitton Macattum, 
R.I., which has been raised by a few friends of the deceased 
artist, was unveiled last month by Professor Herkomer, R.A., 
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ject, and of Mr. Dostr’s 
etching it would be 
difficult to speak too 
highly ; he has entered le te 
into the spirit of the 
picture, and has ren- 
dered it in all its minute 
detail. Sir Edward 
himself says of Mr. 
Dobie’s work, “As an 
etching, the workman- 
ship is beautiful.” It 
is only necessary to add 
that the plate is being 
printed by Mr. Gou.p- 
ING for the public to be 
assured that in the pro- 
duction of this etching 
there is a combination 
of artistic qualities such 
as is not often achieved. 

We have rarely seen 
a finer “reproductive ” 
photograph than that 
which Mr. J. CaswaLL 
SmitH has produced of 
Mr. G. F. Watts’s oil 
sketch of Sir Richard 
Burton. It has almost 
the richness of a mezzo- 
tint; it certainly has 
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AN HISTORIC SCENE: 








THE FUNERAL OF SIR J. E. MILLAIS, 
ROYAL ACADEMY ENTERING ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 
(From a Photograph by R. Thiele and Co.) 
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at Beer, in Devonshire. The work was designed and exe- 
cuted by Mr. E. Onslow Ford, R.A., the bronze relief 
portrait being a gift from him. The memorial is con- 
structed of Portland stone, and holds on the side towards 
the village a barometer. The front is shown in our 
illustration (p. 48). 

The Presidents of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours and the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours have received permission from her Maiesty 
the Queen to wear a collar and badge on 


surrounded by rich grisaille work, and an ornamental border 
surrounds each light. In the sexfoiled circular light in 
the head of the window is shown the dove with the 
emblem of the Trinity. The whole is executed in the 
exceedingly richly toned Rust’s antique glass, which en- 
ables the work to preserve complete transparency that 
stained glass should possess without loss of depth of tone 
or richness of colour, and consequently the effect is un- 
usually pleasing and harmonious. 

Ir is with sincere regret that we 





official occasions. - The first-mentioned in- 
signia has been designed and executed by 
Professor HerKomer, R.A. It is of solid 
gold ; the badge is oval in shape, and sup- 
ports a female carved in ivory.- Above this 
and attached to the chain is a gold wreath 
encircling the royal crown, to which the 
badge is linked, and the whole is most 
beautifully executed. The Royal Institute 
badge has been designed by Mr. ALFRED 








Obituary. record the death of Mr. T. Hore 
McLaAcHLAN, one of the most poetic of our 
landscape painters. His works appealed more, 
perhaps, to the artist than to the public: 
they were stamped by an individuality which 
removed them far apart from the ordinary 
exhibition landscape, the result of the artist’s 
close commune with Nature. We would refer 
our readers to THE MaGazine oF Art for 
December, 1894, for a fully-illustrated bio- 
graphical and critical article on this artist. 








GitBert, R.A. We propose to publish re- 
productions of both these works in an 
early number of the Magazine. 

The County Council has accepted for the Temple sec- 
tion of the Embankment Gardens a pretty little drinking 
fountain, presented by the British Women’s Temperance 
Association as a tribute of admiration for Lady Henry 
Somerset. The design consists of a charming bronze figure 
of a girl holding in her outstretched hands a bowl over 
the edges of which the water runs; the base consists of 
a rough block of grey granite, to which are affixed the 
drinking cups, and two additional spouts for the use of 
children. We regret with the sculptor of the figure, Mr. 
Georce Wang, that his original design (which he exe- 
cuted for Chicago some time ago) has been departed from. 
The statuette is there reached by steps in such a manner 
that people of all sizes may drink from the bowl itself ; 
and as the water is always running, the edge of the 
bowl is always clean. It is due to the artist that the 
fact should be stated that he has not been consulted 
as to the alteration of his design. As it is, however, 
the fountain is a distinct addition to the few artistic 
outdoor sculptures of 
which London can 
boast. 

The window illustrated 
on p. 49 has been placed 
in St. John’s Church, New- 
port, Mon., to the memory 
of the late J. Kissick, Esq. 
It is from the design of 
Mr. J. P. Seppon, with 
figures by his daughter, 
Miss Maup Seppon, the 
cartoons being prepared 
by Mr. H. G. Murray, who 
also drew them upon the 
glass. It was executed by 
Messrs. Belham and Co., 
London. Each light has 
a large panel in the centre containing a painting, repre- 
senting in the one case our Lord calling St. Peter and 
St. Andrew from their occupation as fishermen to become 
His disciples, in the other our Saviour walking on the 
sea and rescuing St. Peter from sinking into the waves. 
These paintings have a trefoiled cusped canopy above 
with smaller circular pancls containing figures of angels, 


THE LATE T. HOPE McLACHLAN. 





NEW FRENCH COIN. 
(Designed by M. Roty.) 


We regret to have to record the death 
of Mr. Henry Buacksurn, the well-known 
compiler of “ Academy Notes” and similar publications. 
He was on a visit to Italy in search of health, but died 
somewhat suddenly at Bordighiera. 

Epmonp CuHarues Yon, the French landscape painter, 
has recently died at the age of fifty-six. He was born 
at Montmartre, and became a pupil of Pouget and Lequien, 
making his début as a wood engraver of illustrations to 
Victor Hugo’s works. He painted as well, however, and 
exhibited in both sections at the Salon of 1867, obtaining 
medals in each. In 1886 he became a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. In 1889 he was awarded a gold medal, 
in which year also his “La Riviere d’Eure 4 Acquigny ” 
was purchased for the Luxembourg. 

Another French painter and engraver, HENRI CHARLES 
GUERARD, has also just died at the age of fifty-one. He 
made experiments many years ago in colour printing 
from engravings. When the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts was formed in 1891 he threw in his lot with it, and 
exhibited annually at the New Salon. He was an officer of 
the Academy and Che- 
valier of the Legion of 
Honour. 

ALBERT DE MEURON, 
the Swiss landscape pain- 
ter, has died at Neufchatel 
at the age of seventy-four. 
He was a pupil of Gleyre 
and of the Dusseldorf 
Academy. He took great 
interest in the develop- 
ment of art at Neuf- 
chatel, founding a mu- 
seum, and instituting the 
bi-annual exhibitions in 
that town. 

«** Our notices of the 
City of London Guildhall 
Exhibition, of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, the 
Royal Institute, the New English Art Club, of Messrs. 
Maclean’s Gallery, and of M. Lecros’ collection at 
Mr. Van Wisselingh’s are unavoidably held over until 
next month; together with those of the New Gallery, 
the exhibition of M. Jan Van Peers, and Mr. C. H. 
Shannon at the Fine Art Society. 
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UR competition for Zhe Quiver poster produced to the fact that there are now so many posters of 
considerably over two hundred drawings, many the “ shouting” order that one so refined yet firm in 
of which were excellent in quality in respect to both design and delicate in colour would be more likely to 





“ BLUEBELL.” PAUL WOODROFFE. “RED SCARABAUS, |.” ALBERT J. MOORES. 


design and colour. The three selected for the prizes “tell” on a hoarding than one which followed the 
were reproduced in our last issue; in these pages we current vogue. Mr. Holiday, writing subsequently to 
illustrate a first selection of those which were highly — the award being known, says on this point: “ Noting 
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“ EVE.” E. H. VICKERS. 


“CORVUS.” CLAUDE MARKS. 


your condition that the poster must challenge 


commended by the judges. In awarding the first prize 
attention, I asked myself the question, What style 


to Mr. Hontpay’s composition, consideration was given 
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“MELL.” 
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of design would challenge attention among the many 


felt this sort of thing had been done and overdone ; 
I see crowding the walls and hoardings? And I felt 


and that to exceed the prevalent style on its own 
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“AFFLIGLOR, 1.” 





WALTER C. GRIEVE. 
that the only thing which would detach itself lines would be most undesirable, even if possible.” 
effectually from these would be a delicate scheme of Then, again, the character of the magazine had to be 


“ AFFLIGLOR, 11.” 
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“DON QUICHOTTE.” 


B. H. SMALE. “ROSE TREE.” J. H. WAKEFIELD 
colour. 1 have no objection whatever, as a matter 


considered, and it will here be seen how little this 
of principle, to powerful oppositions of colour, but I 


question of fitness influenced the competitors. 
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° pene! a <) 2 ” 
Most of them would have answered for the purpose answer admirably as such. Mr. Houry’s “Solitude 
of advertising any magazine. In this respect, too, is a highly effective design ; and as a piece of pure 





“ MARS.” cS R. APPLEBY MILLER. “ DAFFODIL.” HIBBERT BINNEY. 
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Mr. Holiday excelled all others by rendering his ornament, “Scarab’s” is very successful. Mr. Fred 
design characteristic of the aims and purposes of Taylor’s (“The Grub”) flight of red arrows, with 








“ SARACEN.” R. HALL BOLT, “ ELEPHANT." WILL G. OSBORN. 


The Quiver. The design marked “Bluebell” is an the glimpse of blue sky behind, is strikingly 
exceedingly pretty scheme of colour, but is too original. We shall publish the remainder of the 
suggestive of a wall-paper frieze; indeed, it would “highly commended” designs next month. 




















HAMPSTEAD'S HAPPY HEATH. 
(From the Painting by David Murray, A.R.A.) 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—I. 
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H” who would judge of the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy aright should divest himself 
as far as possible of all recollection of the works of 
former years; comparisons between this year and 
last, though they may establish the fact as to a good 
or an average show, must necessarily prevent the 
critic from taking an independent view of the true 
level of the Academy of the day, unbiassed by 
former displays, unmoved by delight in the progress 
of young painters or by regret at the decay of their 
elders. For this reason the estimate of an intelligent 
foreigner would be probably more accurate than 
that of the regular visitor, even though his lack of 
sympathy with, and knowledge of, what may be called 
the political economy of our art system would neces- 
sarily detract from the completeness of his verdict. 
It is the more necessary that we should, as far 

as possible, act this year upon some such principle 
as this, as the exceptional position in which the 
Academy finds itself places it at a peculiar dis- 
advantage. No institution can, within the space of 
a few months, lose its chiefs and conceal the effects 
of such a loss. The public is apt to be too severe on 
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the Royal Academy, forgetting that the exhibition is 
as much the display of the body of English artists 
in general as of the Academicians in particular ; and, 
inasmuch as a great national exhibition always 
derives its character from the works not of the 
multitude, but of the most skilful few—outside as 
well as within the Academic pale—any comparison 
this year with recent times, when Leighton and 
Millais and Henry and Albert Moore were painting, 
must bring an unfair sort of evidence to bear upon 
the present show. We propose, therefore, to set forth 
our opinion of the year’s Academy, freeing ourselves 
as far as we are able of the past achievements of 
painters great or small, and estimating them only 
from what they now show themselves to be. Before 
proceeding to consider the Academy according to 
the classes of subject with which it deals, it is 
necessary first to speak of those works which mark 
the standard-scale to which this year’s exhibition 
has attained. 

The supreme works of the collection are five in 
number—two are portrait pictures, two subject 
pictures, and the other a sculptor’s work; closely 
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following these are at least six more, divided over 
the whole field of art. These and a few others 
we propose to deal with first. 

The dominating picture of the whole Academy 
_ is unquestionably the portrait of Mrs. Carl Meyer, 
by Mr. Sargent, a work of many excellencies and of 
one defect ; it is, indeed, the one undoubted master- 
piece of the exhibition—a masterpiece in the true 
sense of a masterwork of a master painter, and not 
in the modern dilettante sense of the newer critic— 
a bright effort of a youthful craftsman. In this pic- 
ture Mrs. Meyer and her two children are living 
and breathing in the room in which Mr. Sargent has 
painted them. The likenesses are perfect, but that 
is a minor merit ; the drawing, like the technique, 
is unimpeachable; the arrangement and composition 
natural though subtle; and, above all, the harmony 
of colour in its apparent simplicity is incomparably 
fine and tender. Rarely have tender grey and white 
and pink been wrought into a posy of such beauty ; 
rarely has dexterity so complete been employed more 
sincerely and more justifiably. The one defect lies 
in the fact that, instead of placing his seated figure 
upon the throne, the artist himself takes the higher 
position and paints down upon the sitter. The re- 


sult is that the perspective, though true enough, ap- 
pears to be distorted, and the furthermost floor-line 


mounts above the head of the principal figure. To 
the spectator this arrangement is objectionable, irri- 
tating—the only objection, as has been said, in a really 
great work, great in its testimony of observation if 
not in that deeper sympathy, that intellectual quality 
that form the keynote of Mr. Watts’s portraiture. 

For skill and mastery, the portrait by Sir George 
Reid of “Professor Mitchell” might be bracketed with 
Mr. Sargent’s chef-deuvre. It is true that this 
makes no great claim to composition, nor to colour 
either, so far as colour-scheme is concerned; but 
against such qualities as those in which it is inferior 
to Mr. Sargent’s work can be set the deeper insight, 
the admirable reticence and modesty of the effort. 
Rembrandt or Vandyck might have painted thus, 
and the picture will doubtless achieve in the future a 
considerable reputation. It is perhaps doubtful if the 
public will appraise this canvas at its proper value. 

Mr. Waterhouse has surpassed himself in his 
exquisite picture of “Hylas and the Nymphs,” and, 
consciously or otherwise, has approached not only 
the spirit, but many of the highest qualities of Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones at his most delightful period. 
The colour is not so robust as usual, but it is subtler ; 
the drawing is, perhaps, daintier than ever, and not 
only daintier but more masterly and more poetical. 
The grouping of these sweet-eyed nymphs is superb 
in its apparent accident; their fair forms rise like 
flowers from among the lily-leaves; the flesh tones 


are cool and beautiful in colour; and a spirit of 
real poetry pervades the canvas. The extreme re- 
semblance of all these maidens one to another, and 
the facts that, first, there is no foreshortening where 
the bodies enter the green water, and secondly, that 
the water does not sufficiently lose its translucency 
in its greater depth, may perhaps be urged against 
it; but realistic objections hardly hold good when 
advanced against the artistic reputation of a poetic 
myth treated with delicious grace. 

The other great subject-picture of the year is Mr. 
Abbey’s fine rendering of the play scene in Hamlet. 
It is, curiously enough, the nearest approach to an 
illustration amongst the leading pictures of the 
year—a testimony to the steady disfavour of the 
view that Art is the handmaiden of Literature—and 
even this illustration proclaims in some respects its 
independence of the text. If there is fine dramatic 
power displayed in this notable work, appreciation 
of colour and arrangement is even more potent. 
Mr. Abbey, profound Shakesperian student as he 
is, has not cared to enlist sympathy on behalf of 
any one of the characters he deals with. A curious 
lack of grace in the under-sized Hamlet and the 
unattractive Ophelia prove the artist boldly free 
of all appeal to our merely literary sense. Both in 
respect to the dressing of the scene, and even in one 
or two of the figures, Mr. Abbey appears to have 
been powerfully influenced by Ford Madox Brown’s 
designs for King Lear; but how much finer jin 
drawing, more superb in colour and tone, need 
hardly be insisted upon. Its dramatic intensity is 
certainly no less, and the picture will always chal- 
lenge respect and admiration, even though it does not 
remain the chef-@euvre of its talented painter. It 
is of interest to contrast this work with Maclise’s 
ghost scene in Macbeth, now on view at the 
Guildhall—to compare Mr. Abbey’s well-placed 
groups and deliberately-studied figures with the 
crowded scene, the theatrical tragedy of Maclise’s 
extraordinary picture—a work, we may say, which, 
with all its figures, all its invention, was painted en- 
tirely, as Maclise once told a friend of ours, without 
models and “ out of his head,” overcrowded, perhaps, 
and overcharged simply because he “could not help it.” 

Equal to these works, and perhaps overtopping 
all of them except Mr. Sargent’s full-length, is the 
ewer and rose-water dish in silver by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert—the Guards’ gift to the Duke of York. 
The noble form, the exquisite design, the beautiful 
heads and figures, with their pretty action, placed 
here and there so modestly that you must look to 
find them, the brave (and appropriate) little figure 
of St. George mounted on his horse of ivory, armed 
cap-a-pie, and attacking with fine spirit an elaborate 
and thrilling dragon of mother-of-pearl, is a master- 








THE EXHIBITION OF 
piece which we verily believe Benvenuto Cellini never 
equalled—certainly not in conception, and probably 
not in execution. It is a work of the most graceful 
fancy and of a superb craftsmanship, one which will 
be remembered when the artistic achievement of the 
nineteenth century comes to be accounted for. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that this work will not be 
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representations of Scotch cattle, but it must give 
way to Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s “ Flowery May ”—one 
of those sunny, faithful, intricate, and God-fearing 
pictures, in which he sets forth the pastoral beauties 
of his native land, decking them out in their most 
joyous aspect with clean and happy sheep and 
cheerfully contented cows. Seriously, the present 








JACK, SON OF ELMER SPEED, ESQ 
(From the Painting by Luke Fildes, R.A.) 


spoilt, like the centrepiece presented to the Queen, 
by being gilt. Lights and shadows play differently 
in silver and gold; this work is designed in silver, 
and silver it must remain. 

Besides these most notable works in the ex- 
hibition, others there are which contribute to its 
greatest success. Mr. Peter Graham's “ Crossing 
the Stream” gives us one of his highly skilful 


work is a most admirable composition, pleasing the 
sight as much by skilful workmanship as by agree- 
able scehe; but the spectator is set a-wondering 
whether the cow that nibbles the tree is not too 
small in relation to the sheep. Turning from this 
picture of a work of modern life from a pastoral 
poet to a laureate of town view and social life—an 
historian in paint of nineteenth-century ease and 
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amusement—we come to Mr. E. J. Gregory's picture 
of “Boulter’s Lock: Sunday Afternoon.” 

The motley crowd of river craft and their navi- 
gators pouring out towards the spectator from under 
the bridge, on which spectators crowd, is a towr-de- 
force wnsurpassed by the artist at any time. It is 
full of light—perhaps too evenly balanced in light 
—and the picture is an extraordinary example of 


Marine subjects are headed by Mr. Napier Hemy’s 
large canvas called “Pilchards.” The artist has 
made his great effort at last, and complete success 
has attended it. The boats ranged in two rows on 
the dancing surface of the sparkling sea; the figures 
of the swarthy fishermen—nearly all of them satis- 
factory —drawing in their nets, heavy with the 
great haul of pilchards, which give the picture its 





“PEACE BE TO YOU.” 
(From the Painting by J. H. Bacon.) 


what might be called a scheme in light and reds. 
The solution of the strange problem is interesting in 
the extreme, but the picture, as a complete work of 
art, seems to be just a little sacrificed to the problem 
interest. Nevertheless, the perfection of the detail, 
as of the execution throughout, must command 
universal admiration; and the delicacy equals the 
brilliancy of the handling. 

In the domain of imaginative and decorative 
design Mr. Frank Dicksee takes the lead. Remind- 
ing us in his “ Dawn” of a similar subject by Mr. 
Watts, Mr. Dicksee places aloft his fair female, 
nude, facing the spectator, flushed pink in the morn- 
ing light which she herself personifies, and at her feet 
the purple Night, fleeing at her appreach. The ideal 
character of the conception is well emphasised in 
the figure, and the limpid atmosphere helps, perhaps, 
to accentuate the sweeping line of the composition. 


name; the deeper blue of the horizon, and the 
lurid sunset that speaks eloquently of to-morrow’s 
dawn ; the good colour, the breadth and vigour of 
the whole, and the even balance of the parts—all 
these combine in a picture which takes a leading 
part in giving tone to the exhibition. 

Next come portraits by Mr. Shannon (of Sir 
John Hibbert and Mr. Read, M.P., and of dainty little 
Miss Jill Rhodes in a Chinese scheme of arrange- 
ment), and by Mr. Herkomer (a portrait of a lady 
in black, which he calls “Madonna,” in recognition 
of her expression and beauty and sweet resignation : 
a head firm in drawing, learned in flesh-tones, and 
fine in colour throughout). Mr. Sargent’s admirably 
demure little “Hon. Laura Lister,” standing in old- 
world costume of black against a column, on which 
a green plant is a rather infelicitous introduction, 
must here be mentioned: a firm little face, with 
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yet a somewhat strangely-drawn eye-socket, and a 
self-assertive little figure, as dignified as that of 
an Infanta, whom she unconsciously calls to mind. 

Mr. Clausen’s art is represented by a work so 
admirable within its small frame that it is likely to 


tion. But those which have been mentioned in- 
dubitably have claiin to the position accorded them. 
One consideration—at once a matter of congratula- 
tion to the new painters, and respectful regret and 
sympathy with the old—is that the success of the 





GEORGE FRAMPTON, ESQ, 
(From the Painting by Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A.} 


receive less than its due share of appreciation. This 
is “The Mother,” a young woman with extinguished 
candle, visiting her sleeping son, whom she covers 
up in bed. An expression of sincere feeling, a 
transcript of a simple incident in the daily life of 
a peasant woman, yet as poetical in its way as 
Millet’s “ Angelus” itself, it is an extremely accom- 
plished work, whether regarded from the point 
of view of colour, of light, of arrangement, or of 
sentiment. 

In drawing up such a list of pictures of the first 
class, it is not easy to set down a line of demarca- 


A.R.A, 


year lies chiefly with the young: with that genera- 
tion which came on the scene when those to whom 
we have for years hitherto looked to sustain the 
standard of English art were already recognised as 
leaders. And younger still there are who are now 
making themselves heard—Mr. Draper and Mr. 
Bacon, Mr. Gotch and Mr. Speed, Mr. Byam Shaw 
and Miss Lucey Kemp-Welch, to whom due notice 
will be accorded in another article; and the great 
body of capable exhibitors who between them raise 
to an ever higher point the technical accomplish- 
ment of painting in this country. 
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COLLECTION OF MR. W. CUTHBERT QUILTER, M.P. 


VARIOUS MASTERS. 


By F. G STEPHENS. 


THE 
Vv. 





characteristic of those typical masters of the Pen- 
insular kingdom, Velazquez and Murillo. Than these 
artists it would be difficult to find others capable of 


AVING, by Mr. Quilter’s courtesy, been able to 


illustrate a considerable number of the finer 





works, English and Continental, ancient as well as 


MARIANA OF AUSTRIA. 
(From the Painting by Velazquez.) 


modern, of which his London residence is full, I have 
now to add notes upon several remaining capital 
instances, most of them being British and due to the 
eighteenth century and the earlier decades of that 
epoch whose “sands of Time” are now rapidly run- 
ning to their end. 

The exceptional, not modern nor English, works 
with which I have to do are Spanish, and decidedly 





being grouped under a single 
denomination who are, or 
were, more unlike. The for- 
mer was essentially a poet 
and a painter, while the latter 
—although a first-rate hand 
at illustrating the crude and 
commonplace ideas of those 
uncritical and not over-sensi- 
tive hosts of observers whom 
a kind Fortune sent to his 
school—had very little real 
poetry in him which had not 
been, so to say, worn to the 
very bone by the Bolognese 
professors of the art of 
poetry made easy in painting. 
Murillo’s fortune was a sort 
of apotheosis or exaltation of 
the customary ; his highest 
flights were made with heavy 
wings; loaded with some- 
what dull conventions, his un- 
elastic pinions seldom, if ever, 
lifted him above the ground. 
Sanctioned by usage so com- 
mon that everybody, even in 
his own lifetime, knew it 
thoroughly, Murillo painted 
the most exalted themes, such 
as that of the picture before 
us, which represents the 
Regina Celi, or Queen of 
Heaven, standing upon the 
increscent moon and attended 
by cherubim while she prays 
with joined hands, looks up- 
wards, seeming by no means 
unconscious of herself, her graces, and the starry 
crown of her celestial dominions. This, accord- 
ing to the ideal of the Sevillian master’s own 
religious profession, one of the most mystical and 
devotion-compelling of the incidents ascribed to 
the Virgin, was always treated by him in a way 
which enables the most prosaic of observers to 
contemplate its very solid presentment without any 
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imaginative effort, or, at best, with the least inclina- 
tion to rise above the level of everyday life. With 
little imagination of his own, Murillo never lifted 
the souls of his admirers above their ordinary 
mediocrity. On the other hand, founding himself, 
so to say, on what I may call the pictorial dogmas 
of Guido, he treated this “darling dogma of the 
Spanish Church” in a manner which made “ its 
outward and visible 
sign,” if not “its inward 
and spiritual grace,” 


perfectly distinct and 
easy to be read. 
It was in Murillo’s 


mood to illustrate or, 
rather, to make pictures 
of the incident which 
manifestly refers to the 
Apocalyptic verse anent 
the woman who was 
“clothed with the Sun, 
having the Moon under 
her Feet, and on her 
Head a Crown of twelve 
Stars.” The mystery of 
the conception of the 
Virgin—* Nuestra Seiiora 
si peccado concepida” 
—insisted that she 
was born—or, rather, 
actually created — pure. 
Of all cities it was in 
Murillo’s Seville where 
this mystery had the 
most passionate ac- 
ceptanece; the promul- 
gation in 1615 of the 
Pope’s Bull sanctioning 
the dogma was welcomed 
with salvoes of artillery, 
bull-fights, and feasts! Nothing could be more 
natural than that the famous Sevillian artist should, 
after his own way, set to depicting the mystery 
as if it were the simplest thing in -the world. 
There were those who did not scruple to declare 
that the popular acceptance of a dogma so difficult 
to reason about, in so direct a manner as Murillo 
showed it to the people, was neither more nor less 
than a revival in public estimation of that strange 
antiquity, the Astarte of the East, and they pointed 
to Tyre and her colonies in the south of Spain as 
transmitters through the centuries of a belief in a 
Regina Celi not very different, they said, from Her 
whom Spain awoke to adore. Murillo painted this 
theme a prodigious number of times, making minor 
alterations in the details of a type which oceurs in 


THE 





IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 
(From the Painting by Murillo.) 


every example. The number of versions, replicas, 
and copies of these works is practically incalculable. 

“Mariana of Austria,” whose fine portrait by 
Velazquez in Mr. Quilter’s collection is a replica of 
the famous picture, No. 1,078, in the Prado at 
Madrid, was a daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand 
IIL, born in 1635, married, as his second wife, to King 
Philip IV. of Spain—Velazquez’ great friend and 
patron—and, after his 
death in 1664, acted as 
Regent of the realm. 
She is supposed to be 
in mourning for the In- 
fante Fernando Thomas, 
who died in 1659. The 
picture illustrates the 
extraordinary excess of 
the ladies, who literally 
plastered rouge upon 
their faces; the hideous 
forms and monstrous 
disproportions of her 
Majesty’s costume re- 
quired that the splen- 
dour of its materials, its 
jewellery, silver lace, and 
sumptuous colours should 
make tolerable so many 
defects and crudities as 
it exhibited. The art of 
Velazquez enabled him 
to redeem all these ab- 
surdities and even to 
make them delightful to 
painters’ eyes. In Sir 
Clare Ford’s collection 
there is a very fine ver- 
sion of the Prado picture. 
It was at the Academy in 
1875 and again in 1890, 
and seems to be “ the double” of that here in question. 

The step is wide from the extravagantly-attired 
(Jueen of Spain of the seventeenth century, an em- 
peror’s daughter,regent, and mother of a king—Charles 
II.—to the once well-known actress, Mrs. Jordan, 
born Dorothy Bland, who sat to Romney in his prime, 
and, after his manner rather than the taste of her 
lay, was painted in white, a wide sash, and a large 
veil over her voluminous tresses, The fair and 
lively, not to say audacious, Irishwoman (she was 
born at Waterford in 1762) made her début as an 
actress in Dublin when she was barely fifteen ; 
achieved a great success, married Mr. Jordan, an 
actor; was famous as “Peggy” in The Country 
Girl, “ Priscilla Tomboy,” and other ingenuous 
hoydenish characters; accepted the “ protection” of 
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NYMPH AND PIPING BOY. 
(From the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.) 


the then Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV., 
and remained so from 1791 till 1811; became the 
mother of the Fitz-Clarence family ; and died at St. 
Cloud in July, 1816. According to the “ Memoir” of 
his father which the Rev. John Romney published 
in 1830, the artist painted Mrs. Jordan, who was 
then in her twenty-fourth year, in 1786, and in the 
character of “ Peggy,” as, apparently in Mr. Quilter’s 
portrait. This picture was executed for the Duke of 
Clarence, and may, on the other hand, be the likeness 
which Sir Charles Tennant lent to the Grafton Gallery 
in 1894. There is no doubt that she sat to Romney 
more than once, as for the above, and again, in the 
same character, standing and looking at us over her 
shoulder—a portrait which, as No. 200, Baron F. 
de Rothschild lent to the Academy in 1884. Major- 
General R. Mackenzie had another Romney (Grafton, 
1894) of Mrs. Jordan, who sat to Gainsborough 
for a half-length portrait, and, in a dark dress, to 
Lawrence, as well as to Hoppner, Russell, and 
W. Chalmers. Romney’s likeness as the “ Country 
Girl” was engraved by J. Ogborne in 1788, Hoppner’s 


by G. Jones. The portrait before 
us is an example of Romney’s art 
at his best, and was, doubtless, exe- 
cuted about the date the Rev. J. 
fomney gives for Mrs. Jordan’s 
sitting; its vivacity and beauty are 
equal to any work of the kind and 
fairly justify the character she 
assumed. Like all Romneys, the 
picture is in perfect preservation 
and, though it is now more than a 
century old, is likely to remain so. 
Mrs. Jordan wears a rose-coloured 
sash round her supple and slender 
waist, and the spirit and candour 
of her expression are not easily to 
be matched. How different from 
Reynolds as a painter was his great 
rival, whom, in a moment of the 
rarest pique, the latter described as 
“the man in Cavendish Square,” 
who was neither an Academician 
nor an exhibitor, is easy to be 
conceived by those who compare 
the print which forms the frontis- 
piece to this Part with that very 
characteristic one which in these 
pages illustrates Sir Joshua’s 
“Nymph and Piping Boy.” These 
masters have often, with manifest 
unfairness to both, been compared ; 
it seems to me that in one re- 
spect only is it possible to compare 
them, because in that way alone are 
they nearly on a level. As painters the technique 
of each was radically different from that of the 
other. For instance, Reynolds was a decidedly bad 
draughtsman, as a painter he was an experimentalist 
of the wildest kind, and abject in his consummate 
ignorance of that science of the pigments and 
vehicles which every Academy student of later 
generations is the master of. Romney’s technical 
range was, on the other hand, of the narrowest, 
and it never varied, but it was perfectly safe; 
whereas more than half the illustrious Presi- 
dent’s pictures are such utter wrecks that, as 
in the case of Turner’s works, it is superstition 
alone which sees what his devotees pretend they 
see. I have seen hundreds of fine Romneys, and 
never yet met with one which was not in good con- 
dition; most of them were, indeed, simply perfect. 
Of Romney as a colourist, my conviction is that 
his place in art-records ought to be very much 
higher than it is. As a painter of beauty, espe- 
cially when the charms of women are concerned, 
it would be quite possible for Romney to hold his 
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own against Reynolds. He was a grander as well 
as a graver designer than Sir Joshua, most of whose 
designs are simply conventions deftly manifest in 
paint. There are a few noble exceptions to this 
opinion, but those exceptions are not the works of 
the President which the popular taste has crowned ; 
they are neither “ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse ” 
nor “Ugolino.” Best of all is “Hercules Strangling 
the Serpents,” a master- poem in paint. “The 
Sleeping Child,” “ Pig-a-back,” and “ Penelope 
Boothy” better deserve to be described as inspired 
and poetical pictures of a high class. 

Reynolds’s nude “Nymph and Piping Boy” 
was executed in 1784, and is variously known as 
“Nymph and Boy,” “ Venus and Boy,” and “ Venus 
and Cupid.” It was said to have been painted from 
a Miss Wilson, a then well-known model, and a 
boy whose name is forgotten. If not No. 120 at 
the Academy in 1785 as “ Venus,” it was probably 
the “Nymph and Boy” which 
J. J. Angerstein lent to the 
British Institution in 1813, 
1824, and 1851. Mr. W. 
Angerstein lent it to the 
Academy in 1881. The title 
is confused with that of a 
picture lent by the Fitzpatrick 
family of Upper Ossory to 
the exhibitions of 1865, 1875, 
1884, and 1894. Mr. Quilter 
lent the picture before us to 
the Academy in 1891. There 
is but little doubt that this is 
the work which Walpole, in his 
catalogue of the exhibition of 
1784, then named “A Nymph 
and Cupid ” (177), criticised in 
his dashing way as “ Bad and 
gross.” Whatever Walpole 
thought of it, my opinion of 
the work here in question is 
that the President never de- 
signed a nudity with more 
taste and vivacity, nor painted 
the flesh with greater fidelity, 
its morbidezza with more firm- 
ness and freedom, nor the car- 
nations with a greater charm, 
than in this case. 

It is remarkable, too, that 
both Reynolds and Romney, 
the greatest portrait-painters 
of their time and country, had 
secret records of failure of 
success in taking the like- 
nesses of their sitters. Great 
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was the number of half-finished and abandoned por- 
traits that were, as his son tells us, found with their 
faces to the walls of the studio in Cavendish Square; 
quite as many canvases derelict were cleared out 
of Sir Joshua’s house in Leicester Fields, when “ the 
Terminator of Delights and the Separator of Com- 
panions ” summoned the great artist from his bed in 
that second-floor front room of what are now Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson’s premises. In this respect 
the rivals were alike, but it was not on that account 
that I have said it is possible to compare them on 
equal grounds. To do this one must bring the men 
face to face as painters of children. Here indeed 
may Romney’s honours stand firm, so that the 
creator of “ Mrs. Stables and her Daughters,” “ Mrs. 
Carwardine and Child,” “The Stafford Family,” and 
“The Countess of Warwick and her Son” is on a 
par with the master who gave us “ Penelope Boothy,” 
“Miss Bowles,” “Collina,” and “ Master Crew.” It 





THE KEMBLE FAMILY. 
(From the Painting by George Henry Harlow.) 
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is strange, but it is true, that the childless Reynolds 
painted children with such art and exquisite sym- 
pathy as no other artist since his time, except 
Millais, had the good fortune to do. On the other 
hand, Romney—who had several children, but for 
many years saw little of them—is his worthy rival 
in this respect at least. Thus it appears that the 
proud, shy, and resentful Romney, hypochondriac 
and irritable being as he was, and the genial, 
courteous, patient, much-loving and much-loved 
man of the world who faced him at every turn, were 
alike in their one great humanising love for children, 
and with almost equal happiness painted children in 
that which was the child-painting age par excellence. 

I have ventured thus to describe the epoch of 
Romney and Reynolds because in the works of those 
masters the practice of painting children reached a 
high standard. This level was not greatly lower in 
the hands of Hogarth, another childless painter of 
charming children—as in his ineffable “ Miss Rich.” 
Gainsborough not only achieved “The Blue Boy ” 
and “The Pink Boy,” but delighted in depicting his 
own buxom daughters; and, later, Hoppner and 
Harlow excelled. All of these eminent men con- 
quered Fortune in this difficult line. Lawrence, 
who immortalised “Master Lambton” and “The 
Calmady Children,” was not far behind them ; 
only his sentimental mood and its inherent vices 
kept him from a higher seat than that which Fame 
has awarded to him. 

The last example of child-painting from Mr. 
Quilter’s collection to which I shall now refer the 
reader is that by George Henry Harlow, the very 
clever pupil of Lawrence, who is best known by his 
group of “The Kemble Family ”—a capital work in 


its way, but, like nearly all stage pieces, which has 
more of transparent artifice than of art; it is, in 
short, as Redgrave aptly said of it, “ more of a tableau 
than a picture.” And yet this criticism upon the 
painting of a company of actors and actresses who 
were “nothing off the stage,” and that company the 
Kemble family, is a little harsh and unfair. I do 
not know the provenance of the picture before us, and 
I cannot give the names of the somewhat passé but 
still comely lady and her romping infants whom 
Harlow, working in Sir Joshua’s mood, painted as 
a sort of “ Cornelia and her Children.” 

The last work before us is Constable’s very fine 
and realistic example representing what in his time 
was a landscape, and which is now simply a wilder- 
ness of formal but “genteel villas,” with all sorts of 
“ Boards,” “ Councils,” and what not to look after its 
interests and collect its rates. The picture, which is 
called “ West End, Hampstead,” or “West Hamp- 
stead,” speaks for itself as a fine and_ highly 
characteristic work of Constable. Everyone who 
is at all behind the scenes of modern picture- 
dealings of the rascally sort knows that the 
number of “Constables,” so called, is legion, in- 
cluding many which must have been left half or 
a quarter finished by him, as well as not a few 
which he never saw in any stage of their existence. 
The experts who know thus much know, too, that 
some “Constables” which are genuine are a very 
long way indeed below his mark; and they know, 
too, that of vamping “Constables” there has been a 
very great deal more than enough, and that the 
Royal Academy itself has, by means of its winter 
exhibitions, not been stringent enough in excluding 
the crude and vulgar daubs. 
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OUR RISING ARTISTS: MR. W. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


F there is one sign more encouraging than another 
of the awakening to the fuller, the more uni- 
versal, appreciation of art in these later days, it is to 
be found in the wider practice of its various methods 
of expression adopted by certain of our artists, 
after the manner of the 
great Italians. I do not 
mean versatility alone, like 
that of which Professor 
Herkomer is so brilliant 
an example, nor the dual 
capacity for draughtsman- 
ship and modelling that 
have distinguished Mr. 
Watts, Lord Leighton, Mr. 
Birch, Sir Edward Poynter, 
and others of repute. I 
mean rather the need felt 
by the artist for express- 
ing himself in such ways 
as the various resources 
of art give him oppor- 
tunity for. This we see 
in different degrees in the 
case of William Morris 
and Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, Mr. Voysey, Mr. 
Anning Bell, and Mr. 
Walter Crane—whose 
aim, it appears to me, is 
not such as we generally 
find, merely to produce 
works in painting and in 
sculpture and what not; 
but, having some thought to express, to seize the 
most appropriate means afforded by art for the 
realisation of the particular intention of the moment. 
Representative in a high degree among these, so 
to say, polyglot artists is Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, 
whose short but hitherto brilliant career receives 
notice in these pages, not only in virtue of the merit 
of his past achievements but by the interest of his 
varied ability as painter, sculptor, designer, and art 
craftsman. 

I well remember the prize-giving in 1887, when 
after listening to Leighton’s discourse on the Italian 
Renaissance, and on the genius of Michael Angelo, 
whose supreme power in many arts inspired his 
warmest rhetoric, I passed on to examine the works 
of the youth who had that year distinguished himself 





W. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS, 
(Orawn by Himself.) 


—the merest student in the wake of a great master 
—by carrying off prizes for both sculpture and 
design. The subject of the former was “ Summer ;” 
the latter, the Landseer Scholarship for set of 
figures from the life. Both works were promise of 
such equal merit that one 
could hardly guess in 
which art he was the 
most proficient or which 
would ultimately claim 
his exclusive devotion. 
As the event turned out, 
he has remained true to 
both sculpture and paint- 
ing; but if one art more 
than the other calls forth 
his rarer powers, it is, I 
think, without a doubt, 
that form of decorative 
sculpture which gives 
full play at once to his 
originality, his imaginative 
fancy, and his passion for 
design. 

His early youth was 
not passed as is that of 
most boys. Born in 1862, 
of English parents, in 
Detroit, he received his 
earliest impressions in 
Canada. His subsequent 
school life was divided 
between England and 
Germany, and his training 
was for the profession of engineering. When his 
majority permitted him to choose for himself, he 
threw up a promising position for the sake of art, 
and in 1884 entered the Royal Academy schools. 
He was still a student when, in 1885, he sent his 
first contribution to the Royal Academy exhibition ; 
and from that time forward he has been regularly 
represented there in the sections either of painting 
or sculpture, and at times of both. 

On leaving the schools he had carried off the 
prize for a design for the decoration of a public 
building. This was his very striking wall-picture 
entitled “Summer,” a work in design and arrange- 
ment, in suavity and harmony of line, that would 
not have done discredit to such masters as Leighton 
and Albert Moore, had they been content with the 
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rather obvious arrangement 
of the composition. This 
work is singularly success- 
ful; it is full of grace and 
harmony; the languor and 
the brightness of Summer 
are reflected and felicitously 
suggested in the graceful 
poses and ingenious ar- 
rangement of these five 
beautiful maidens, neither 
too realistic nor too purely 
decorative. There is an 
actuality and a humanity 
about the design which re- 
lieve it of all stiffness and 
cold formality, yet saving 
it at the same time from 
the charge of being too pic- 
torial. The exact balance 
of the figures, in spite of 
differences of detail as well 
as of colour, the ingenuous 
conventionality in the 
treatment of the carpet, 
the just formality of the 
architectural symmetry, 
were adopted with courage 
and worked out with 
triumph. The decorative 
faculty of the artist is not 
less strikingly shown as 
well in the details as in 


the general composition ; indeed, so much care does 
the artist appear to have lavished on his design that 
he has found in the wall-fountain on the right of 
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A WALL FOUNTAIN. 





the picture a motive for 
one of his most graceful 
sculptural works, of 
which I shall have to speak 
later on. 

This design of “Sum- 
mer” was so highly ap- 
proved by the President 
and Council of the Acad- 
emy that the commission 
to carry it out on the wall 
of the refreshment room in 
that institution was, as a 
special act of grace, 
awarded to the young art- 
ist. I have examined his 
work quite recently, and 
regret to find that so not- 
able a picture promises to 
stand ill the effects of 
time. This is probably not 
so much the fault of the 
climate as of the authori- 
ties of the Academy itself, 
who have actually allowed 
a heating-apparatus to re- 
main immediately under 
the picture, and on either 
side a huge ventilator. 
All the floating dirt in the 
room is carried along by 
the mechanically-produced 
draught to the surface of 


the picture, darkening its surface, and the severe 
cleanings that have been necessitated in conse- 
quence appear to have left little but the under- 

















‘* PLEASURE.” 
(From the Painting by W. Reynolds-Stephens.) 
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painting.* It is not likely, however, that the 
design will be completely lost, for the artist repeated 
his picture upon canvas, and with it won an honour- 
able mention in the Salon of 1892 and the gold 
medal at the Californian Exhibition of 1894. I 
must admit that I care less for this large picture 
than I do for the wall-painting, either in point 
of colour or of execution. The artist appears to 


difficult task—some might think, artistically con- 
sidered, an illegitimate one. His famous picture of 
“The Women of Amphissa” had drawn forth general 
applause, and it occurred to him to commission 
the young sculptor to reproduce it as far as possible 
in relief, so that it might form a frieze for his 
studio. The limits of sculpture are so clearly 
defined that the translation of a purely pictorial 
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IN THE ARMS OF MORPHEUS. 
(From the Painting by W Reynolds- Stephens.) 


have been at that time somewhat cramped in the 
use of oils upon canvas beside the more virile 
delights of mural painting, even though he use 
the same mediums and materials; and there is some 
lack of spirit about the touch, notwithstanding 
the general beauty of the work. As a youthful 
production, it is a remarkable one, justifying, I 
believe, those who watch the progress of art in 
anticipating for its young author a very considerable 
place in the ranks of his country’s workers. 

Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’ success in sculpture had 
not escaped the watchful eye of Mr. Alma-Tadema 
—a painter who takes delight in giving encourage- 
ment to the young knights of his order. Mr. 
Alma-Tadema set before Mr. Reynolds-Stephens a 


* I understand that a formal protest on the subject has 
been made to the Academy. but that no remedy appears to 
have been determined on. 
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scheme into sculpture was a matter to test not 
only the ability but the tact and taste of the 
young artist. Difficulties, however, were in- 
geniously overcome, and the principal groups as 
well as the motif of the picture were reproduced 
in a relief wrought in copper in a panel 18 feet 
long by 18 inches high. It was completed in 
1889, and was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
the same year. In 1890—working in metal still 
oceupying his attention—Mr. Reynolds-Stephens 
wrought and exhibited the wall-fountain of which 
he had made the design, already alluded to, in 
his picture of “Summer,” merely adding drapery 
to the figure of the water-nymph who rises above 
the stream that juts forth beneath her feet. This 
work, as may be seen, is of singular grace; it is 
of further interest as striking the first note in 
harmony with the aims of the Arts and Crafts 
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with which the artist was soon to be closely as- 
sociated. 

Next followed his picture called “ Pleasure,” 
exhibited at the Academy in 1892. The suggestion 





SIR JOHN 


MACDONALD. 
(From the Bust by W. Reynolds-Stephens.) 


may be an unjust one, but it appears to me that 
neither then nor in the following year, when “Love 
and Fate” was exhibited, Mr. Reynolds-Stephens 
had wholly thrown off his recollection of other 
painters and become, as he has since become, 
entirely original. In “Summer,” as I have said, 
we seem to feel the influence of Albert Moore; in 
“Pleasure” the motif recalls the allegorical treat- 
ment with which Etty, among English painters, 
more than once handled a similar subject; and in 
“Love and Fate” there is an Alma-Tademesque 
reminiscence, dominated, however, by a_ classic 
divinity which in dignity and elegance of com- 
position was all Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’ own—so 
far as the influence exercised on him by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert would allow. The year 1894 brought forth 
the pleasing work entitled “In the Arms of Mor- 
pheus,” in which the suave lines of the composition 
strike the spectator not more than the elegance of 
the treatment. And in the same year, as if to 


prove his versatility, he produced the portrait of 
“Mrs. Eiloart”—a portrait bien posé, felicitously 
arranged, and full of dignity; a work that would 
have justified the artist in selecting the more 
lucrative profession of portrait-painter, had he not 
conceived a higher aim for his artistic career to 
which he has adhered with characteristic devotion. 
A new line was struck out by the artist when, 
for an altar-front in the late Mr. Sedding’s Holy 
Trinity Church in Sloane Street, Mr. Reynolds- 
Stephens designed the work which, never publicly 
exhibited, is here reproduced. This is the religious 
symbolical painting representing “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Worship of Christ.” The idea of submission 
to some higher power by carefully differentiated 
types of humanity has before now been adopted by 
various artists, notably by Mr. Watts in his “ Court 





EMBROIDERED DRESS FRONT. 


(Designed by W. Reynolds-Steph Executed by Mrs, Reynolds-Stephens.) 





of Death ;” but the application to its subject in the 
present instance is, so far as I am aware, an original 
one. The adoration here shown is of modern 
Society, in place of the familiar and altogether 
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superior Magi; the child and the old man, the lady, claim for the canvas to be reckoned seriously when 
the peasants, and the guardsman are types, as_ the talent of the artist is analysed. 

near as need be, of the people of to-day; and In sculpture Mr. Reynolds-Stephens has covered 
the Mother and Babe, with the celestial choir, by a field still wider than that in painting, and, as 

















CHIMNEYPIECE: ‘THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.” 
(8y W. Reynolds-Stephens.) 


their felicitous arrangement, make harmony of has already been said, has aimed at decoration as 
what might easily have been dangerously near to its dominant note. Even in a portrait bust such 
incongruity. The scheme of colour does not appeal as that of Sir John Macdonald, he has successfully 
to me personally, but the certainty with which the sought in the device of the scroll some means 








NINETEENTH CENTURY WORSHIP OF CHRIST. 
(From the Altar-front by W. Reynolds-Stephens, at Holy Trinity Church, Sloane Street.) 


painter has struck the appointed note of feeling, and whereby to relieve the conventional pedestal of its 
the equal ease which he has once more composed usual ugly formlessness, The treatment of the 
his picture in pleasing lines, constitute a strong head is good and elaborately modelled, and though 
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it is, to some extent, what might be called painter’s 
sculpture, it is on that account, perhaps, the more pic- 
turesque aad the more interesting and resembling. 
One of the artist’s principal merits, not altogether 
unconnected perhaps with his training in one of the 
exact professions, is the skill with 
which he adapts sculpture to ar- 
chitecture, keeping it in proper 
proportion and in its proper place 
as an embellishment of the main 
work. His high relief of “ Truth 
and Justice” executed for the 
portal of the London and County 
Bank in Croydon fills its purpose 
with great charm. Symbolical 
though they are, the two figures 
are entirely modern in treatment ; 
Truth represented as a young girl 
writing upon an open scroll, and 
Justice as a nude boy, blindfolded, 
holding up the scales before her. 
There is novelty in the arrange- 
ment, and thought too; but for 
my own part I believe that the 
nobler conception of emblematic 
justice is the representation of the 
divinity with eyes unbandaged. 
A work of extraordinary sweet- 
ness and skill was exhibited at the 
Academy of 1896, under the title 
of “Happy in Beauty, Life, and 
Love, and Everything,” a portrait 
in low relief of a quaintly, daintily- 
clad young girl of singular beauty 
who looks out to the spectator, 
while her reflection, by a poetic 
licence, is shown mirrored in half- 
profile behind her. Charming as 
it is, with dainty outline, fresh- 
ness, and grace, it is not more 
pleasing than the coloured gesso taken from it, or 
the studies in chalk and colour that helped in its 
execution. Finally there is the beautiful relief re- 
cently completed to fill the space beneath an over- 
mantel on the subject of “The Sleeping Beauty.” * 
The work is much less suggestive of that of Burne- 
Jones than appears from the illustration, and it is 
far fuller of thought and invention than there is 
any means of indicating. Against a background of 
thick briar rose—for the growth, it will be re- 
membered, was of ancient date—stands the win- 
dow seat whereon the princess lies attended by 
her slumbering maids. The prince, young, and of 
* It should be said at once that the reproduction, as good 


as can be from a photograph, does no sort of justice to the 
beauty of the original. 





SILVER, IVORY AND ENAMEL SPOON. 
(By W. Reynolds-Stephens.) 


manly beauty, stoops to imprint the kiss of deliver- 
ance. His dress is embroidered with cupids; the 
princess’s robe with hearts and sweet pea clinging ; 
textures throughout are suggested with curious suc- 
cess—muslin, satin, and stamped velvet; and the 
partitions of the seat are crowned 
—a happy thought—with poppy 
heads. The design supports and 
follows carefully the architectural 
lines ; and there are many passages 
in the figures of singular charm 
and beauty. The mention of this 
work and a highly-studied bronze 
head adinirably cast by cive perdue 
brings to a conclusion the more 
important works in sculpture of 
Mr. Reynolds-Stephens. 

There remain to be considered 
his works in design associated with 
his labour in the Arts and Crafts. 
Of these the most valuable are 
those in metal. The artist has 
devoted more attention than any 
with whom I am acquainted, ex- 
cept perhaps Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
to the subject of alloys and above 
all of patina. This branch of 
art-craftsmanship is not, generally 
speaking, an object of an artist’s 
immediate personal concern, At 
least, his anxiety is usually of 
the platonic sort and rarely goes 
farther than the appeal to the 
founder to produce such effects of 
surface as he wishes to obtain. Mr. 
Reynolds-Stephens has studied the 
subject at first hand, and for his 
smaller works has made numerous 
experiments with a view to obtain 
the quality and colour that he 
desires; the study, of course, is a fascinating though 
perhaps hardly a remunerative one; and the de- 
lights of accident are hardly less than the delights 
of calculated effects. The science of alloying, the 
questions of metals and of temperatures, can yield 
results as exquisite to those who can appreciate 
them as the greater qualities of silhouette and form. 
The result of his earliest labours in this direction are 
to be seen in a metal photograph-frame singularly 
pleasing in design though lacking somewhat in 
subtlety, as youthful work is apt to be. Far better 
is the masterly letter-box front which has already 
appeared in these pages. A silver sweetmeat dish 
made to lift and hand round, of ingenious ornament 
and Gilbertian fancy, demonstrates how, even in these 
days of murky nineteenth-century life, there are 
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artists able and willing still to invent articles of 
domestic use and invest them with beauty of a kind 
which was enjoyed in the halcyon days of Florentine 
splendour. 

That Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’ fancy does not stop 
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a way that the stitchery catches the slanting lights 
according to their angle and produces an effect 
fascinating out of all proportion to the simplicity of 
the means and the materials employed. 

Versatility has ruined more artists than it has 





SILVER BONBONNIERE. 
(By W. Reynolds-Stephens.) 


here, his serving-spoon of Egyptian design can show. 
It is of silver, ivory, and enamel, and breaks ground 
in another direction. In yet another section of 
art, the dress-front given on page 74 illustrates a 
knowledge of effect rarely shown by needlework 
designers. The ground is of palish green silk, the 
pattern of extremely intricate and fanciful design 
composed of sweeping lines and curves that intersect 
and reintersect each other, and is embroidered (by 
Mrs. Reynolds-Stephens) with white floss-silk in such 


made, and is more often the expression of a wayward 
artistic nature than a proof of universality of genius, 
Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’ talent is so equally balanced 
that it is hard to say that by devoting himself to 
any one style of art he does injustice to his ability 
in any other. He is no prouder of the term of 
artist than of that of craftsman; his view of art is 
sane, and though enthusiastic, full of calm resolution. 
He is rising to a front rank, and his advance to that 
point it will bea matter of interest to watch. 





SILVER BONBONNIERE (END VIEW). 
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THE ROYAL PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE, HON. FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


EEING that the “ Royal Painter-Etchers ” rightly 
decline to confine their work to pure etching, 

one wishes, or is apt at certain moments to wish, 
that they had seen their way to call themselves 





IN BRUGES. 
(From the Etching by A, Hartley, R.E.) 


“original engravers ”—that is what they are. What 
distinguishes them most completely from other 
engravers is not the particular method they for the 
most part employ, but the inevitable originality of 
their plates. There is room, and rightly room, in 
the Painter-Etchers’ Gallery for soft-ground etching, 
which—in effect, not in process—has some affinity 
with lithography ; for mezzotint, like Sir Seymour 
Haden’s— that master of landscape - etching; for 
aquatint, like Mr. Warwick’s, or, in past years, like 
Mr. Frank Short’s; room, too, for original line- 
engraving, in which, as with Mr. Sherborn, instead 
of the freedom of the etched line, there is sought 
rather the faultless and austere precision of the 
great Germans of the sixteenth century—the masters 


of ornament, the Behams and Heinrich Aldegrever. 
That all these arts should be represented — and 
represented in an exhibition of original engraving— 
is eminently well. It may be that one or two of 
these methods are forbidden popularity ; it is certain 
that the last that I have named—original line- 
engraving—involves a measure of labour which an 
impulsive artist, at all events, is not too willing to 
bestow. From one cause or another, though all 
these methods may be represented, etching is doubt- 
less the method that will continue in the main to be 
followed. But before plunging into an account—a 
brief one, necessarily—of the achievements of the 
year, in etching in chief, it is a pleasure to recognise 
the presence of work done in obedience to the laws 
of sister-crafts. 

I was actually complaining elsewhere, not very 
long ago, of the paucity of original mezzotints. The 
singular adaptability of the method—what I dare to 
eall its unequalled qualifications for the translation 
of noble work in painting—is answerable, I suppose, 
in part, for the fewness of the efforts that have been 
made to express, in mezzotint, an original conception. 
The thing does painter’s work, and there is so much 
painter’s work to be reproduced and popularised. 
Mezzotint suggests colour better than line-engraving, 
it recalls light and shade and texture better than 
line-engraving ; therefore its field is so wide. And 
it has addressed itself best of all to the methods of 
painting that are particularly fashionable just now. 
It renders the breadth of Morland and of Constable, 
not the minuteness of Gerard Dow, for whom, indeed, 
the daintiest line-engraving of Wille will ever be 
the most appropriate medium. I am not very san- 
guine that we shall see very much of original 
mezzotint. And the most eminent of living ex- 
perimenters with this delightful art as a channel of 
original expression—I mean Sir Seymour Haden— 
would not profess to have employed, in the plates he 
has just exhibited, its full resources. But the vision 
of the stag among the mists of morning —“ An 
Early Riser,” he calls it—is singularly luminous; 
and “Greyling Fishing” and “Longparish on the 
Test "—one of the two great Hampshire trout 
streams—are poetic and vivid memoranda of country 
scenes and charming atmospheric effect. 

If one desired to place side by side with Sir 
Seymour Haden’s freedom and breadth the work of 
most complete technical accomplishment outside 
pure etching, I suppose one would place, without 
hesitation, the book-plates of Mr. Sherborn in pure 
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“line.” But scarcely less engaging, in its own utterly 
different way, as an instance of successful grappling 
with the problems of another craft, comes the “ Lan- 
caster Moor” of Mr. Oliver Hall—a performance as 
worthy of Cotman as the book-plates of Mr. Sher- 
born are worthy of the Little Masters of the German 
Renaissance. Nor does Mr. Hall confine himself to 
soft-ground etching. “Pilot House, King’s Lynn,” 
is completely in the method, and suggests the early 
guidance, of Mr, Frank Short. We have now come 
back to etching proper—etching and dry-point, at 
all events—and in one or other of these, or in a com- 
bination of the two, is executed the bulk of the 
painter-etcher’s work. 

This year Colonel Goff is as varied as ever, and 
he is strong in the best sense of strength—the ex- 
cellently skilled adaptation of means to an end. 
A reproduction of the “Chain Pier, Brighton”— 
the scene of storm in which it had its.final day— 
is here to speak for itself. It is a singularly potent 
thing. Yet nothing in its potency puts us out of 
conceit with the daintiness of “The Forge,” and the 
obvious yet exquisite grace of form of 
the “Pine and Olive Trees, Monaco.” 
The solidity of the work of Mr. Cameron 
is unquestioned. His book-plates are 
simple, large, and decorative ; but amidst 
one or two mistakes that, as it seems to 
me, he has this year committed, nothing 
is so lastingly impressive as his old 
“Touen Houses”—not a mistake at all, 
but a success completely, even if we 
allow that it may have been inspired by 
the sombre triumph of Meéryon. Mr. 
C. J. Watson’s plates have always been 
accurate—at all events, always workman- 
like—and to judge by the studies this 
year, chiefly in Wells, he has gradually 
felt his way to a sense of mystery, a 
sense of the unrevealed, which is one of 
the most legitimate attractions of art. 
He gains in flexibility and suggestive- 
ness. He will have, of course, to avoid the 
possibility of stereotyping those virtues 
—of making of the artistic indecisiveness 
which is not his natural characteristic, a 
continuous and long-assumed réle. Mr. 
Perey Thomas, with the “Two Brewers,” 
especially; Mr. Alfred East, with his rest- 
ful decoration “On the River Somme ;” 
Mr. W. Holmes May, with his cornfields 
and his subtly drawn foliage; and Mr. 
A. Hartley with several simple, sterlingly 
devised, and dexterously managed plates 
(of which I count “In Bruges,” with 
its repose and quietude, to be the best), 


add notes of individuality to the show. And M. 
Helleu asserts, with about eight large, freely-drawn 
plates, the value of the impromptu, and the charm 
of the figure’s flowing line. His work this year, 
however, is far from having anything of a uniform 
success. One of his plates—whether or not it is 
a commissioned portrait, I do not know—betrays 
in the attitude of the figure and in the primness of 
the face a little of the stiffness of the fashion-plate. 
His successes are with “Coucou!” “ E. de Goncourt,” 
and the “Portrait” numbered 78 in the exhibition 
catalogue. De Goncourt’s piercing dark eyes under 
the whiteness of his massive hair, would have made 
a good subject for anybody—did make, if I remember 
accurately, a good subject for M. Felix Bracquemond 
several years ago. The ease and flexibility of the 
Helleu vision are, of course, characteristic. “Cou- 
cou” is one of the very few scenes of genre that are 
to be found in the show. It represents a mother 
and young child disporting themselves upon the floor. 
Between them, partly over them, there is a Louis 
Quinze table, whose lines, whose very texture, and 





GRIEF. 
(From the Etching by E Slocombe, R E.) 
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the accidents of light upon the surface, the etcher 
has enjoyed and appreciated with the sensitiveness 
of one whose work is seldom more characteristic than 
when it is recording the elegance of the furniture of 
a salon. Beyond both those prints, for high beauty, 
comes the “ Portrait” (No. 78). In the model there 
is refinement of character, distinction of race; and 
over and above the ready subtlety, the dignified yet 
almost playful ease with which these charms are 


“force his note.” There is a measure of vivacity 
and naturalness in much of the work of Mr. Charlton 
—in “The Horse Fair,” for instance. The animals 
themselves have character, or the piece would be of 
little worth—yet I am not certain that the draught- 
manship is perfect. 

There remains to speak of three practitioners in 
a severer school—M. Legros and two men who toa 
certain degree follow him, who have been aforetiine 





BRIGHTON CHAIN-PIER, AFTER THE GALE. 
(From the Etching by Colonel Goff.) 


indicated, the drawing of the hands—as complete 
as in some noble trois crayons of Helleu’s master, 
Watteau—is to be noted and admired, for it is 
precious and rare. 

Two other etchers, who in other guise than M. 
Helleu address themselves to the figure, are Mr. 
Edward Slocombe and Mr. A. W. Bayes. “ L’Allegro” 
of Mr. Bayes—two youthful creatures clad with 
happy scantiness—has all the spirit of its title, and 
is a little thing that I enjoy. Mr. Slocombe’s noble 
“Grief” is not clad at all, but to say it is “unclad” 
would be to do it an injustice. Its type is splendid ; 
its nudity inevitable and instructive—you do not 
think of dress in connection with a figure so sculp- 
tural and an emotion so profound. Herein the art 
of Mr. Slocombe—which one has not on all occasions 
been able to praise unreservedly—veaches its highest 
point. The figure, here, at least, is so much more 
than the mere model; the sentiment it conveys is 
so much more than an abstraction, purposeless and 
vague. 

Mr. Hinchcliffe is clever up to a certain point, 
with his studies of character; but he is a little apt to 
exaggerate expression, to be too resolutely comic, to 


his pupils—I mean Mr. Strang and Mr. Holroyd. 
Legros himself, an austere genius, sedate and recueilli, 
is one of the master-etchers of our time. He has 
given us so much, and it is so varied—it deals so 
potently with portrait, landscape, allegory, and the 
graver genre—that if, like Sir Seymour Haden, he 
were now to lay aside his etching-needle, no one of us 
who really knows his admirable work and the value 
of it, could say of him that he had not earned the 
right to observe only, and enjoy, and not at all to 
produce. Yet, so living, would it be possible to enjoy ? 
Is not production a necessity of a nature at once 
reflective and fertile—amassing much, yet destined 
as certainly to expend? Dramatic as ever, greatly 
full of action, in that particular scene of “Le 
Triomphe de la Mort” which he depicts to-day, is 
there not about his silvery “Pont du Moulin” a 
restful peace? I am charmed by that little master- 
work, which is only not all nature because most 
certainly it is all Style. Mr. Strang’s work has 
always great qualities; but when, as now, he is 
minded to illustrate, Iam not sure that he is not 
often better in illustrating his own fable than in 
embodying the conceptions of another in his strong 
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and pungent and sometimes uncouth art. And when 
that other is Coleridge—the wizard whose own lines 
make illustration at once so difficult and so super- 
fluous! Yet are there qualities in each print. Mr. 
Holroyd—the last artist whom limit of space per- 
mits me to discuss in these columns—adds interesting 
and valuable and, I think, original contributions to 
the volume of etched work which he is gradually 
amassing. He has always been dignified, and this 
. year is it too commonplace a thing to say of him 
that he is varied as well as strong? “The Bishop's 


Tomb,” “The Tower on an Aqueduct,” the “ Piazetta” 
—so large, so decorative in their masses of light and 
shade, yet withal so finely severe—are amongst the 
prints of which the memory will not pass... . Did 
I say there was not a line in which to chronicle any 
other successes than those that have been marked 
already? Nay, but I must steal one in which to 
declare the weird dramatic power with which Mr. 
Spence, in the print of “The Bailiff's Son,” has 
realised the magnetic figure of the first of the 
(Quakers. 
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RICHARD COSWAY, k.A., HIS WIFE AND PUPILS.* 
T is a consoling thought that in the later years 
of this Victorian age, so fruitful in science, so 
barren, relatively, in art, men’s minds have gradually 
awakened to a greatly increased appreciation of the 
handiwork of artists in every branch, who have long 
since passed away. Men then 
wrought with head and heart, 
as well as with the most perfect 
of all instruments, the hand, ere 
Birmingham had arisen in all 
its machine-made glory, when 
strikes were as yet unknown, and 
trade-unions troubled not the 
rest of the conscientious worker. 
In no branch of old art work 
has the tide of appreciation risen 
higher than in the case of por- 
trait miniatures, and doubtless 
with the general public the large 
and important school of the 
late eighteenth century is con- 
sidered the most interesting. 
Pre-eminently at the head of 
that school stands the name of 
Richard Cosway, a head and 
shoulders taller than any of his brethren of the time. 
From various sources a good deal has been known 
about his life; but several traditions and myths 
were so entwined around his earlier years that it was 
high time some authentic record should be compiled, 
and Dr. Williamson may be congratulated upon the 
results of his industry and research. The general 
scheme and arrangement of details leave little to be 
desired. The author claims to be able by perusal of 
some family letters and papers (which, however, are 
* “Richard Cosway, R.A., and his Wife and Pupils, Minia- 


turists of the Eighteenth Century.” By George C. Williamson, 
D.Lit. (G. Bell and Sons. 1897.) 
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not given) to disprove the statement, nade by Smith 
in “The Life of Nollekens,” that Cosway was taken 
in by Shipley, the head of the well-known drawing 
school in the Strand, as a very dirty little boy, to 
attend to the students ard serve them with the 
coffee which Mrs. Shipley provided at threepence a 
cup; and that Smith’s father, 
Nollekens and other students, 
finding the boy intelligent, gave 
him some instruction in drawing 
and advised him to try for a 
prize at the Society of Arts, 
which he obtained in 1755, 
This tale is curiously cireum- 
stantial, and it is almost a pity 
that Cosway’s own letters to his 
brother Sir William, in which 
he disposes of what the author 
calls “idle chatter,” were not 
reproduced in the book. With- 
out them it is difficult to assign 
au cause for the invention of a 
tale which, if Cosway’s own story 
be true, must now be relegated 
to the list of myths. 

The same evidence which 
apparently refutes the “Shipley” anecdote confirms 
another tradition, according to which Cosway was 
sent up to London to study with Hudson, the master 
of Reynolds, The reason assigned for the choice of 
a master was a greater credit to patriotism than art 
knowledge.» Hudson was a Devonshire man, and 
locally regarded, of course, as the artistic centre of 
the universe. His chief claim to posthumous credit 
consists in the fact that he had the honour of being 
nominally connected with the brilliant pupil whose 
dreams of beauty, as they left his easel, must have 
represented what was possible when a lovely woman 
favoured by costume and coiffure was transferred 
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to canvas. Alas! that such genius and power should 
be marred by faulty chemistry and shortsighted 
choice of materials ; for when Van Eyck and Raphael 
will still retain undimmed the glorious freshness of 
their original conception, Reynolds will often be but 
a melancholy example of the wreck that may ensue 
when the eternal fitness of things is set at naught. 

The evidence is very strong that Cosway’s uncle 
and godfather, a trader named Oliver Peard, paid 
for the boy’s maintenance when in London, and that 
Hudson was really selected as his instructor. The 
connection appears to have been of but short dura- 
tion, and then Cosway went to Shipley’s school, not 
as the dirty little boy of Smith’s story, but as the 
full-fledged student from Hudson’s studio, The dis- 
crepancy between the two accounts must remain 
where the conflicting evidence leaves it. From this 
point onwards the story of Cos- 
way’s life is told pretty much as 
Allan Cunningham (in “ Lives of 
British Painters”), a most con- 
scientious and truthful author, 
writing in 1838, has detailed it, 
strengthened here and there by re- 
ference to family papers, of which 
the author’s industry has made 
full use. And what a curious 
psychological problem the vain 
little creature presents! Were 
the vagaries of his later years, 
his pronounced sympathy with the 
French Revolution, his connec- 
tion with the magnetic fraud De 
Loutherbourg, his sermons on 
“Chiromantical Aphorisms,” his 
belief in Mother Shipton, and so forth, the results 
of inordinate vanity, or were they but a fresh in- 
stance of the old saying that “genius is akin to 
madness”? He was a genius without doubt, and 
a most prodigious and rapid worker, for he could 
put the highest quality of art work on paper or 
ivory in as many hours as would have occupied less 
gifted artists than himself days to accomplish. The 
portion of the work relating to Cosway’s wife, Maria 
Hadfield, is almost entirely new, and represents an 
amount of original research which does all credit to 
the author. But it is difficult to repress the reflection 
that though Maria Cosway was a most interesting 
personality and a good artist, being represented in 
“Nagler” (as the author reminds us) by a long 
notice, her gifted husband is dismissed in a few 
words, still, she is for us Cosway’s wife, and I cannot 
but think that the author would have been better 
advised had he condensed into fewer pages the 
doings of the Baroness Cosway and her good works 
at Lodi subsequent to her husband’s death. As a 
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memoir of a good woman, the story cannot but be 
pleasing, but its bearing upon Cosway the miniaturist 
is only collateral. 

A very curious slip occurs on page 21. Dr. 
Williamson gives the names of certain old masters 
“who differed greatly in their results from the 
work of the new school.” He mentions Hilliard, 
the two Olivers, Hoskings (which, of course, is in- 
tended for John Hoskins), Cooper, Gibson, Cleyue, 
Humphrey, Cotes, and others; but it is difficult to 
imagine what induced the author to put Humphrey 
and Cotes amongst the old masters. They were both 
contemporaries of Cosway. Ozias Humphrey worked 
for Sir Joshua Reynolds, and copied many of his 
pictures “in little;” and Cotes, poor performer 
as he was, practised at the same time. At page 94 
the author states that “Cosway’s work was not 
always on ivory; much of his 
painting in miniature was done 
on vellum. Lord Wharncliffe has 
one fine miniature on vellum of 
Lady Hamilton, and there are 
many others in existence.” If 
the author has satisfied himself 
by minute examination that the 
medium used in this miniature was 
truly vellum, and that it really is 
by Cosway, there is nothing more 
to be said; but I must seriously 
question the existence of the 
“many more.” If this be true, 
why have none ever appeared in 
commerce? From the nature of 
the material, the use of transparent 
colour, upon which the beauty of 


‘the ivory miniature depends, must be almost im- 


possible on vellum. The artists of the seventeenth 
century built up their portraits on vellum in body- 
colour, and it seems passing strange that no such 
portrait indubitably by Cosway has ever appeared, 
as far as we know. Probably he did try enamel, but 
the laborious details connected with the process did 
not suit his rapid method, and he gave it up. It isa 
pity that the author allowed his feelings to carry him 
away over the “Moser” incident. It is almost in- 
conceivable that Mrs. Cosway—who, we presume, still 
kept “her strong religious principles intact ”—should 
not only have received back her erring husband with 
open arms, having at the time, according to the 
author, in some papers “clear proof of her husband’s 
infidelity,” but should also have been left by Mary 
Moser (Mrs. Lloyd) twenty guineas to buy a ring! 
The fact of Mary Moser’s academy diploma having 
been found amongst the papers left by Mrs. Cosway 
tends rather to her exculpation than otherwise. 

It would have been better to divide Appendix 
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No. 1 into two parts—the first to contain all works 
that the author by personal inspection could gua- 
rantee as undoubted, and the 
second to contain those he ac- 
cepted on hearsay. This book 
is intended to be a serious work 
of reference, and the inclusion of 
all in one list is not sufficiently” 
covered by the author’s note 
before the appendix; indeed, as 
the eye wanders over the list, 
marked by an asterisk as indi- 
cating personal inspection, there 
are some at which the author had 
better look again. Amongst the 
sales at Christie's, why was the 
Doetsch sale mentioned at all ? 
There never could have been such a sorry mass 
of rubbish exhibited in any auction-room before, 
as evidenced by the prices, and it reads almost 
as an insult to the little man’s memory that such 
a sale should even be nominally included. The 
author is certainly judicious and diplomatic in his 
note on the sale, but total omission would have 
been preferable. 

Probably no artist ever suffered so much post- 
humously as Richard Cosway. Every possessor of a 
great-grandmother on ivory has solemnly assured the 
gaping world that the dear old lady was by Cosway ; 
and certain collections could still be named where 
the attribution is persisted in in spite of evidence 
to the contrary. But even amongst connoisseurs 
odd things have occurred. About ten or eleven 
years ago one of the 
largest London dealers 
purchased a miniature 
from a private source 
as a Cosway, and sold 
it to a well-known 
collector, who accepted 
it under that attribu- 
tion. He wished some 
change made in the 
frame, and on taking 
out the miniature, 
found on the back writ 





large, “Wm. Wood, 
Cork Street, Picca- 
dilly.” No one had 


ever heard of such an 
artist. His name ap- 
péars in “ Redgrave ” as exhibiting miniatures at the 
Royal Academy from 1788 to 1807, but his work was 
unknown. About a year afterwards a catalogue of a 
sale of furniture and effects at the Mumbles, Ipswich, 
reached London. In the catalogue, headed by a notice 
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a list of some thirty miniatures by W. Wood. 
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that many of the miniatures had been exhibited, was 
His 
sketch-books were included in the 
sale, and the effects turned out to. 
be the property of his descendants. 
At once a flood of light was 
thrown upon many uncertain Cos- 
ways. His method and treatment, 
especially in the tint of the car- 
mines, the management of the hair, 
the colour of the background, etc., 
are easily recognised now that the 
standard of comparison is known ; 
but here, as in most other things, 
it is so easy to be wise after the 
event. J. LUMSDEN PROPERT. 


THE LATEST INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY OF 
MAIOLICA. 

VER a quarter of a century has passed since 
her Majesty’s Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation invited Mr. C. Drury Fortnum to undertake 
the compilation of a descriptive catalogue of the 
maiolica and kindred wares in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. The work, published in 1872, was 
received with admiration and gratitude by all inter- 
ested in the history of the potter's art, especially 
by those who were aware that, in securing the 
assistance of Mr. Fortnum, the authorities at South 
Kensington had introduced to the public service 
no mere professional writer, but a ripe scholar of 
independent position, whose knowledge of the subject 
was unequalled; for this knowledge was the result 
of ample and well- 
utilised opportunities 
for studying the 
chefs-deuvre of the 
Italian potters in 
the museums and the 
principal private col- 

lections of Europe. 
During the period 
that has elapsed, a 
host of investigators 
have worked and 
written, bringing to 
light documentary 
evidence of rare 
value, widening the 
field whilst particu- 
larising the sources 
of many hitherto anonymous examples. But although 
much has been written and recorded, more has been 
lost by the death of many of the pioneers in the his- 
tory of the ceramic arts. Birch, Riocreux, Delange, 
Davillier, Jacquemart, De Jouy, have taken with 
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them many unattached links of evidence which 
might have lengthened and strengthened the great 
chain of knowledge had these authorities been per- 
mitted to remain longer with us. We are fortunate, 
therefore, in finding an author who, twenty-five years 
after the completion of a standard text-book, is 
enabled once more to take the subject up, adding 
all the important discoveries made in the interval, 
and withdrawing the superfluous or erroneous por- 
tions of his original work. 

Although the title, “ Maiolica,” refers only to 
the glazed and enamelled pottery which was first 
produced in Italy after the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the introductory historical notice commences 
with the potter's art represented by the “rudely 
formed and ill-baked crocks” which accompany the 
buried bones of prehistoric man, the early glazed 
ware of ancient Egypt, the semi-glazed vessels of 
Greece and Italy, the enamelled pottery of Phoenicia 
and Babylonia, and the beautiful wares of the 
Saracen colonies on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
whence the Italians most probably obtained their 
first ideas of the craft they so rapidly brought to 
the highest point of artistic perfection. A classifi- 
cation of the various types—the hard and soft 
pastes, the vitreous, lead or tin glazed—follow in 
order, and these are also traced to their early 
sources in Egypt, Babylonia, and Media. 

The term maiolica, or majolica, has long been 
and is still erroneously applied to all varieties of 
enamelled earthenware of Italian origin. Scaliger 
and Fabio Ferrari generally wrote “maiolica” when 
describing Italian glazed ware, but at an earlier 
date the word was restricted to the lustred vessels 
that resembled, in that respect, those of the island 
from which they had been imported, and which 
the ancient Tuscan writers called Maiolica; thus, 
Dante writes “Tra l‘isola de Cipri e Maiolica.” 

The mezza-matiolica—glazed only with oxide of 
lead and glass—and the sgrafito, in which a 
white slip or engobe is fixed with a glass glaze, 
both preceding the true stanniferous enamelled 
maiolica, are referred to in a critical examination 
of the claims of German and other writers to 
the discovery of earlier localities of manufacture 
than those generally accepted of the enamelled 
ware. Of this the earliest dated example known to 
the writer is the plaque in the Hotel Cluny, in- 
scribed with the year 1466. The works of Luca 
della Robbia began earlier in the fifteenth century. 
He was succeeded by his nephew Andrea, who, 
in turn, left the factory to his son Giovanni; and 
in their three lives the practice of architectural 
maiolica reached its maturity and lapsed to de- 
cadence. ; 

The foundation of the various factories, or 
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boteghe, during this period is noticed, together 
with historical sketches of the ecclesiastical or 
noble virtuosi whose love of art left us so many 
of the treasures of our museums and collections, 
and without whose aid the great artist-potters 
would have wasted their lives on such commercial 
productions as many similarly gifted men are now 
doing, owing to the scarcity of the highly-cultured 
patron. The patron, indeed, was formerly often as 
much the creator of the work of art as the artist 
who laboured on it. Then follows a notice of the 
discovery of the method of making porcelain in 
Europe, with a description of the Medician variety. 

The manner and materials of production, forms, 
decoration, uses, ete., are principally derived from 
the MS. of Piccolpasso, written in 1548, which 
presents, at first hand, nearly all the information 
on this art given to us since by Passeri, and sub- 
sequently by Signor Giuseppe Raffaele and other 
writers. The Cavaliere Cipriani Piccolpasso was a 
master craftsman who, but for his book, would have 
been unknown to posterity. Precious though his 
works may have been, lost as they are amongst other 
unsigned examples of the Castel Durante factory, in 
his exposition of the potter’s art he has left us a 
gem of the first water. We are brought back three 
and a half centuries, and are conducted by this 
courtly cavaliere through his factory, shown all 
his processes, told all the secrets, even to the terms 
of the invocation of heaven before firing—after 
having duly consulted the almanack in order to 
avoid adverse signs of the zodiac. Even more, he 
speaks confidentially of himself as driven to work 
in order to rclieve his mind from constant thought 
of his beloved lady, and complains that he “knows 
no lustre that would paint her golden hair, nor a 
black that is not inferior to her beauteous lashes.” 
We leave him as we would leave an intimate friend, 
with whom we have become acquainted only by a 
fortunate hazard. 

The important subject of collectors and collec- 
tions is closely connected with the history of the 
development of the art. It was for compliance 
with the fashion for the display of works of art 
on the credenza or high-backed sideboard, that 
the greater part of this pottery was made. Such 
pieces were known as piattt di pompa, or sump- 
tuary plates, and were different from the ordinary 
wares, or dozzinale, which were doubtless used for 
general purposes in the houses of the higher classes. 

The possibility is mentioned that the fine Urbino 
pieces which Sir Andrew Fountaine procured from 
Cosimo III. de’ Medici, reverted to that family upon 
the marriage of Vittoria, granddaughter to Francesco 
Maria II., with Ferdinand de’ Medici, after the 
duchy had been absorbed into the Papal States. 
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The general breaking up of the collections in the 
Italian palaces which had been in the possession 
of the families from the time of their production 
Mr. Fortnum attributes to the “greed of collectors 
and demands for public museums, which stimulated 
the activity of dealers” in ransacking almost every 
house in Italy for its ceramic and other treasures. 
A list is given of the palaces and museums of 
Italy where collections of Italian pottery can be 
seen, followed by those of Spain, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, France, and England, concluding with a 
notice on the private collections in England of the 
present, and those of the past which the cupidity, 
necessity, or indifference of inheritors has caused 
to be dispersed. , 

The varieties of the wares are comprised within 
the two great families of glazed and enamelled 
pottery which, growing in the countries surround- 
ing the shores of the Mediterranean, show an 
unmistakable kinship in form and decoration. The 
nomenclature of the vitreous glazed wares, the 
Persian, Damascus, Anatolian, Rhodian, and Siculo- 
Arabian, are for the most part solved, though others 
are left open for future evidence. Not the least 


important of these is the abandonment of the term 
Persian, formerly promiscuously applied to nearly 
every Oriental art work—whether pottery, textile, 


or metal — which was ornamented with almost 
naturalistic flower forms, no trouble being taken to 
inquire whether the flowers thus used were to be 
found in Persia or were even used by the Persians 
in their decorative work. 

The most flagrant instances of such impulsive 
conclusion is found in the so-called Rhodian wares, 
the introduction of which local tradition ascribes 
to certain Persian prisoners captured from a Turkish 
vessel by one of the galleys of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. That the Lindos factory owed 
its foundation to the advent of Moslem potters 
there is little doubt. But as the decorative forms 
used by them were those of the mainland, and the 
scheme of colour peculiarly that which was the 
glory of Constantinople—differing from the more 
sober harmonies of Broussa and Damascus—there 
can be no question that the Rhodian wares were 
but a coarse variety of those of Constantinople, 
where, in the Eyoub quarter, the potteries still 
exist from which were produced the gorgeous 
coloured tiles and hanging lamps of Turkish faience. 
These have never been surpassed elsewhere. It is 
almost unnecessary to add another proof of the fact 
that at no period or place in Persia was any ware 
made similar to that of the so-called Persian potter- 
captives of Rhodes. 

The enamelled or tin-glazed family to which 
maiolica belongs is subdivided into the Hispano- 
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Moresque aud Italian lead- or tin-glazed wares. 
Of the former, Malaga, Cordova, Barcelona, Valen- 
cia, the isles of Maiorea and Sicily are to be 
noticed; and the Jocale of the chief existing 
examples, with the principal points in their his- 
tories, are duly stated in Mr. Fortnum’s book. 

The Italian or true maiolica followed. It 
begins with the sgrafiati and graffiti, or incised 
wares, of which noble examples exist in the Sévres, 
Louvre, British, South Kensington, and Ashmolean 
Museums. Then come the enamel painted wares 
—the masterpieces of Italian ceramic art—com- 
mencing with those of Tuscany, where Caffaggialo, 
Siena, Pisa, Asciano, Monte Lupo form a worthy 
group, well followed by the factories of the duchy 
of Urbino, the leading boteghe of which were Pesaro, 
Gubbio, Castel Durante, and Urbino, the birthplace 
of Raphael; together with the States of the Church, 
with Diruta en chef, and the Marches, where Faenza 
gives us the term faience. Mr. Fortnum, in de- 
scribing Pesaro and Caffaggiolo, having already 
warned us against the too common error of ascribing 
to a newly-discovered fabrique examples of doubtful 
origin, or including within the scope of the charac- 
teristics of a well-known factory everything which 
may be similar to signed pieces from it of unustal 
design, again returns to our guidance when giving 
the history of the Castel di Diruta, or Deruta, 
factory. The first documentary evidence respecting 
this we owe to the investigations of Professor 
Adamo Rossi and Count Conestabile, obtained 
among the archives of Perugia — which were 
published in 1872, too late to be included in Mr. 
Fortnum’s earlier work. 

The dealer’s weakness—or, rather, his strength, 
for is he not wise in his generation ?—is for a name 
to conjure by. Whether such be that of an artist 
or of a locality, it becomes for a time all-important 
in exciting interest, and by its virtue he raises the 
commercial value of the object he wishes to sell.’ 
The late M. Eugéne Piot—*cet amateur si delicat, 
gui doublait un marchand des plus habiles,” to use 
the words of the late M. Alfred Darcel—having 
discovered fragments of lustred wares in excavations 
in the rubbish-heaps of the old potteries at Diruta, 
hastily adopted the conclusion that all the early 
lustred wares, including those bacili with madreperla 
—which, mainly on the statement of Passeri, had 
been hitherto ascribed to the potteries of Pesaro— 
were the production of Diruta and nowhere else. 
This mischievous attempt at narrowing objects of 
a kind to one factory, so often repeated in art 
historical textbooks, is again proved to be due to 
the vanity or mistaken patriotism of a discoverer 
or local historian. 

The northern duchies follow — Ferrara. Este, 
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Modena, and Mantua—and throw a light upon the 
extraordinary devotion to art in Italy of the fifteenth 
century. Here Alfonso I, who married Lucrezia 
Borgia and suffered more misfortunes than most 
rulers in those troublous times, yet found time 
and means to establish at his castle in Ferrara a 
factory for maiolica, and is credited by Piccolpasso 
with the invention of a brilliant white glaze, after- 
wards known as the “bianco di Ferrara.” Indeed, 
there is some reason to believe that the Duke also 
ranks amongst the early makers, if not the in- 
ventors, of porcelain in Italy. | 

The duchies conclude with Este and Modena— 
the latter factory so old as to be mentioned by 
Pliny—and, finally, Mantua. In the archives of 
the latter are many records of factories, masters, 
and foreign immigrants, with sumptuary laws for 
the protection of the trade; but no amount of 
research has yet succeeded in identifying pieces 
of the maiolica made there. Since the South 
Kensington Catalogue of 1872 much light has been 
thrown upon the production of artistic enamel 
pottery in the Venetian States. 

Principally owing to the researches of Signor 
Urbani de Gheltof, there has been brought to- 
gether a mass of information respecting the early 
wares which preceded the maiolica, the first meti- 
tion of which in Italy was found in a stringent 
law, enacted on March 27th, 1474, that prohibited 
all pottery except crucibles and “majolica che 
viene da Valenza”—which Mr. Fortnum considers 
would seem to denote a particular quality of 
the wares, enriched with metallic lustre. As 
an illustration of one of the records, mention 
is made of a gleaning from the archives of 
Modena, where the great Titian is commissioned 
by Alfonso I. of Ferrara—through his agent at 
Venice, Tebaldi—to procure a quantity of glass 
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of Murano and of earthen and maiolica vases for 
the ducal pharmacy, Titian himself undertaking to 
superintend the execution of the work. On June 
Ist, 1540, Tebaldi writes: “By the boatman, 
Giovanni Teresa, I send to your Excellency eleven 
great, eleven medium, and twenty smaller vases 
of maiolica with the covers, commanded by Titian 
for your Excellency’s pharmacy.” The plain of 
Lombardy, through Piedmont and the States of 
Genoa, all had their factories, and of these Pavia 
was not behind the rest; and it would seem that 
at Savona and Genoa the manufacture of ordinary 
pottery expanded and received a new artistic 
impulse in the latter years of the sixteenth century 
by the arrival of artist-potters from Pesaro, Urbino, 
Faenza, and Castel Durante. 

The list of factories concludes with those of 
the Neapolitan States, where glazed pottery was 
made from a very early period, the royal factory 
of Capo di Monte, established as late as 1736, and 
Castelle, where there had probably been an ex- 
tensive ceramic industry from the earliest times. 
The factories of Palermo and some of the minor 
southern places close the list. 

The concluding chapter of Mr. Drury Fortnum’s 
book deals with the literature of maiolica and 
ceramics, and is followed by a valuable appendix, 
containing 552 woodcuts, which fairly well represent 
all the known marks and monograms on the various 
exainples of maiolica in public and private collec- 
tions. The old 1872 list of works consulted, con- 


taining references to Italian and Spanish maiolica 
and kindred wares, has been reprinted, with additions 
brought up to the present date, and, with a very 
copious index, completes a monumental work, which 
takes a leading place for all time as a text-book and 
guide to this most precious branch of the potter’s 
craft. 


C. PURDON CLARKE, 


Director of the South Kensington Museum. 
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THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 
NOTES ON THE SPANISH AND ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


By THE 


| LTHOUGH there are 
here no examples of 
Juan de Pareja, nor 
of Herrera, Zurbaran, 
or Ribera, nor even 
of the later painters 
Goya and Fortuny, 
the great Spanish 
school is brilliantly 
represented in the 
Wallace collection by 
three of its greatest 
asters. 

The first in order of date as well as of importance 
is the great Velazquez, Herrera’s pupil, by whom 
are eight characteristic canvases, all well selected, 
and purchased within a comparatively short interval 
of time. There are three portraits of Don Balthazar, 
Infante of Spain. The first is that in which he is 
represented as a boy mounted on a black charger 
in the Tennis-court of Madrid, watched by a cava- 
lier whom a page attends, with other figures 
standing round. This picture was bought in Spain 
in the year 1847 by 8. Woodburn, the dealer, for 
Samuel Rogers, acting on Wilkie’s strenuous recom- 
mendation. Nine years later, in 1856, the Roger 
collection was dispersed, and the picture passed 
into the Hertford Gallery for £1,270. The second 
portrait comes from the Standish collection and 
that of King Philippe (to whom it was bequeathed), 
at the sale in 1853, at a cost of £1,680. It shows 
the Prince, at that time only three years ol, 
standing with his left hand on his sword and in 
his right a baton, the child himself attired in a 
grey frock adorned by a violet scarf. This work 
is as well known as the first-named picture, nor is 
it less famous than the third portrait, which was for 
four years in the collection of Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, 
and which in 1848 was acquired by the Marquess 
of Hertford for £682. The portrait of Gaspar de 
Guzman, Duke of Olivarez, is the sketch for the 
life-size equestrian portrait now in the Prado 
Museum. It perhaps belonged to Uolonel Hugh 
Baillie’s collection, at the dispersal of which in 
1858 it. was sold for £598, and three years later, at 
the Scarisbrick sale, for £262. In the Old Masters 
collection at the Royal Academy in 1872 was seen 
the portrait of “A Spanish Princess.” The picture 
so called is a portrait of the Infanta Marguerite 
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—«a full-length life-size standing figure, attired in 
a black dress with white sleeves; it came from the 
Higginson collection. This “Spanish Lady with a 
Fan” is not to be confounded with the more cele- 
brated “ Dame a |’Eventail,” in which the fan hangs 
downwards, while the eyes, looking searchingly from 
beneath the strongly-marked brows, haunt for all 
time the memory of the beholder. It is that other 
picture which belonged to the Buonaparte collec- 
tion, in connection with which it was engraved by 
Pistrucci in 1812, and thereafter passed into the 
Aguado Gallery in 1839 and was then re-engraved 
by Leroux. The Count last-named, if I am not mis- 
taken, acquired it for £51, but when his gallery 
was dispersed, in the month of March, 1843, Lord 
Hertford had to pay no less than £525 for it. It 
was seen in the Royal Academy in 1888. The 
Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain I take to be the 
sketch which was in the Hugh Baillie collection 
and was sold thence for £152. Finally, there is the 
“ Landscape, with a Boar Hunt,” which is the sketch 
for the great picture in the National Gallery. It 
was at one time in the collection of Lord Cowley ; 
thence it passed into the hands of Lord Northwick ; 
and at his death in 1859 it was acquired for the 
Hertford Gallery for £325. 

Alonzo Cano, who was Velazquez’ contemporary 
and was employed by that same Olivarez family, the 
head of which the greater master so often painted, 
combined much of the grace and delicacy of Carlo 
Dolci with the grand treatment of Michael Angelo. 
We may especially congratulate ourselves on the 
acquisition of this work, as no picture by this hand is 
to be seen in the National Gallery. It represents the 
“ Vision of St. John,” one of the series of subjects 
drawn from the Apocalypse. We see his vision of the 
angel and the great city of Jerusalem suspended in 
the heavens—a liberal enough version of the text. 
The picture is one of unusual interest, and fine alike 
in composition, expression, and colour. It was at 
one time in the celebrated collection of the pre- 
datory Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia. 

We come now to the eleven admirable examples 
of the genius of Murillo, who owed so much to the 
kindliness and encouragement of Velazquez. I say 
eleven works, but two other than these were acquired 
by the Marquess of Hertford—the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s picture of “The Miraculous Conception,” 
which was sold when the Stowe collection was 
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dispersed for little more than £58, and a “ Riposo,” 
which was acquired at the Hope sale in 1849 for 
£819. First among these works comes the “Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,” great in both senses, which, 
when the Saltmarshe collection (to which it had come 
from the Boursault collection) was sold at Christie’s 
in 1846, occupied the place of honour with magnifi- 
cent effect, and was subsequently acquired by Lord 
Hertford for £3,018—a sum probably but a tenth of 
what it would now fetch if put up to public auction. 
This picture is not, as has sometimes been assumed, 
the great work engraved by Hubert; that is now in 
the Prado Museum at Madrid. The Wallace version 
came from the Aguado collection and was bought 
from Spain, together with the several following, 
through the indefatigable exertions of that enterpris- 
ing genius, the great dealer-importer, Mr. Buchanan. 
Together with the “ Annunciation” and the “ Charity 
of St. Thomas,” it was once the cherished treasure of 
the Capuchins of Genoa, by whom both were cheer- 
fully converted into cash. They were brought over 
in 1805 by the exercise of skill and stealth, and the 
“ Adoration” was chosen by Mr. Champernowne for 
his private collection, at the estimated price of £800. 
The “Annunciation ” was also in the Aguado col- 
lection, and later on in that of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham at Stowe, and it was superbly engraved 
by M. Lefévre. “Joseph Lowered into the Well 
by his Brethren,” which has moved to enthusiasm 
the staid eloquence of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, 
among more impulsive critics, was by Mr. Buchanan 
made over to Mr. John Cave, of Bristol, who paid 
£800 for it. At the sale of the latter’s pictures in 
1854 the Marquess of Hertford secured it for £1,764. 
“The Charity of St. Thomas of Villanueva”—the oil 
study for the fresco at the Capuchin Convent at 
Seville—is one of the finest works of the master in 
this country. It was acquired from Mr. Buchanan 
and entered the gallery of Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, 
who paid him £1,000 for it; and at the Wells sale 
in 1848 it was knocked down for £2,992, when Lord 
Hertford was the successful bidder, paying for it in all 
£3,150. “ The Virgin and Child in Glory, with Saints” 
(not a sufficiently discriminative title) was adjudged 
to Mr. Walsh Porter for £800. This picture also 
was at one time in the Aguado collection. Colonel 
Hugh Baillie, who owned an unusual number of fine 
Murillos, was at one time possessor of two more of those 
in this collection—the first, “The Holy Family and 
St. John the Baptist,” and the second, “ The Virgin 
and Child.” The latter, which he had lent to the 
British Institution in 1823, and which again figured 
there in 1854, passed at his death into the Allimari 
collection, and thence to Lord Hertford for £1,575. 
The other “ Virgin and Child” came from the col- 
lection of Mr. William Williams Hope, at the sale 


of whose gallery in 1849 the Marquess of Hertford 
bought it, through Mr. Mawson, for £609. It was 
on that occasion that the same purchaser acquired 
Murillo’s “ Repose of the Holy Family” already 
alluded to. There is a third “ Virgin and Child,” 
and an “ Assumption of the Virgin” which belonged 
to Sir J. Brackenbury, and at his sale in 1848 passed 
into the Hertford collection for £892. And, lastly, 
there is the “Marriage of the Virgin Mary and St. 
Joseph,” which was seen at the “Old Masters” at 
Burlington House as recently as 1888. 

Beside these Titans, Paret y Alcazar is hardly to 
be ranged. Although a consulting architect, he 
was a painter and designer by training, and there 
is fine quality in his work. That his “Spanish 
City ” has merits may readily be believed from its 
presence here. But it is on the works of Velazquez 
and Murillo that the reputation of the Wallace 
collection, in respect to its Spanish section, may 
fairly be allowed to rest. 

In comparison with these two great masters the 


‘Italian schools are not so nobly represented, no 


doubt; but as not fewer than nineteen painters are 
included, and the number of their works aggregates 
as many as forty-seven, it cannot be considered that, 
generally speaking, they are disproportionate in scope. 
Chief among these masters of Italy, numerically 
speaking, is Antonio Canal—whom an infatuated 
public persist in naming “Canaletto”—by whom 
there are seventeen pictures of the highest quality. 
Indeed, it would hardly be an exaggeration to assert 
that in this collection alone there are as many fine 
“ Canalettos ”—that is to say, by Antonio himself, 
and not by his nephew Bernardo—as in the whole of 
France. Antonio Canal, as everyone knows, was a 
scenic artist who took to painting easel pictures of 
his native city, and who showed in its representation 
such a felicitous feeling for its character, such an un- 
surpassable knowledge of linear perspective, such 
brilliancy of atmosphere and purity of colour, that 
he gained immediate applause, and succeeded in re- 
taining it. All these works, therefore, are views in 
Venice, and the majority of them are on or close to the 
Grand Canal. Yet the spectator does not tire of them 
or of their vivid life. One “View on the Grand Canal” 
comes, I believe, from the Casimir-Perrier collec- 
tion (£115), and another from the Bryce collection 
(£288); “The Boat Race in Carnival on the Grand 
Canal ” is probably that which was knocked down at 
the Scarisbrick sale in 1861 for £325; while “The 
Custom House and Church of the Madonna Della 
Salute” and “The Doge’s Palace and. Piazzetta” 
are doubtless those which passed from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, in 1848 for £178. 
Although Lord Hertford never hesitated at great 
prices when he determined to buy a picture, he 
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was never deterred from acquiring a fine thing by 
the fact that its value was low in the market. 
Antonio’s admirable pupil, Francesco Guardi, 
is uot less perfectly represented than the master 
whose work, in the direction of freedom, he to a 
great extent improved upon. Guardi had the 
limpidity of his teacher and a love of 
brilliant light and dark shadow common 
to Marieschi, and he concealed to a great 
extent the carefully calculated and ac- 
curately lined out perspective distinctive 
of his master. His artistic virtues may 
be appreciated in the ten canvases in the 
Wallace collection—all of them views in 
Venice (including “The Doge’s Procession 
to the Lido to wed the Adriatic”), and more 
than one of these examples was drawn, 
as in so many other cases, from the Wells 
and Scarisbrick galleries. The Raphael- 
esque charm of Sassoferrato—a simplicity 
doubtless acquired by the constant copy- 
ing of “The Heaven-born Sanzio ”—may 
be seen in three examples, all of them 
versions of “The Virgin and Child.” 
Lord Hertford, as a good judge, doubt- 
less saw that in this subject Sassoferrato 
was at his best, and could appreciate the 
pious charm of the Mother and the chaste 
rendering of the Infant Christ. One of 
these pictures, the circular one, was ac- 
quired from the collection of the Mar- 
quis de Montcalin of Montpellier in 1848 
for £215: and another, with the figure 
of St. Katherine of Alexandria, from the 
Earl of Orford’s sale in 1856 for £1,076. 
The Titians are two in number; there 
is in the tirst place the beautiful sketch 
for the “Danaé” which is now in the 
(rallery at Naples—a picture which is not 
so coarse ws that which he executed for 
the Prince Philip of Spain in 1554 and 
sent to him when he was in London on his intended 
matrimonial tour: a work now in the Gallery in 
Madrid. There is another version of the .same 
subject in the Hermitage in St. Petersburg, and 
yet another attributed to the master in the Gallery 
at Glasgow: but the authenticity of the latter has 
heen doubted from Dr. Waagen onwards. The 
Wallace “Danaé” is that; I imagine, which from 
the Belvedere collection of Naples was in 1859 put 
up for auction at Lord Northwick’s sale and was 
bought in fur £42. In addition to this is “The 
Rape of Europa,’ the study for Lord Darnley’s 
picture at Cobham, which study was at one time in 
the Dawson Turner collection and was sold in 1857 
at the dispersal of Mr. G. T. Braine’s collection. aud 
55 
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knocked down to Mr. Mawson, for Lord Hertford, 
for £341. This picture appears to be the same 
as that which five years earlier was sold at the 
William Jones sale for £288, having belonged 
successively to the Robit, Hibberd, and Ottley 
collections. Salvator Rosa is represented by a 


A LADY WITH A FAN. 
(From the Painting by Velazquez.) 


single canvas, but a picture which is amply sutti- 
cient to maintain his mighty reputation. This 
work is the grand “ Landscape, with Apollo and 
the Sybil,” which from the Julien collection passed 
into the possession of Lord Ashburnham. When 
the last-named collector died and his pictures were 
sold in July, 1850, this fine example of the great 
romanticist was added to the Hertford Gallery at 
a cost of £1,785. 

The vigorous and manly sweetness of expression 
which characterises so much of Andrea del Sarto’s 
work is to be seen at its best in the magnificent 
“Virgin and Infant Saviour with Children,” a picture 
which by itself justifies the Latin tribute paid to him 
on a print of one of his pictures—“ diffusa est gratia 
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in labiis tuis.” This picture is a celebrated one: 
it is one of those in which Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Champernowne were interested in importing from 


criticism that Bronzino is a kind of Italian Holbein, 
is perhaps that of “Leonora di Toledo,” which before 
1856 was in the collection of Mr. Samuel Rogers. 





JOSEPH LOWERED INTO THE WELL BY HIS BRETHREN. 
(From the Painting by Murillo.) 


Italy in 1805, and in which Mr. Holwell Carr 
shared, when at their solicitations he assumed a 
portion of the risk. It was painted in 1528, and 
is recognised as perhaps the finest example of the 


‘ master in England. In course of time it passed 


into the Aldobrandini Gallery for £1,260; it was 
one of the gems of King William II. of Holland’s 
Gallery, and when that famous collection was sold 
by auction in the year 1850, it was the object of 
a spirited contest between the bidders, and after 
not less than half an hour's struggle was knocked 
down to Mr. Mawson, acting for Lord Hertford, for 
the sum of £2,521. 

By Leonardo da Vinci is a “ Virgin and Child ” 
painted on panel, and of “the school of Raphael ”-- 
for Sir Richard Wallace was too true a collector 
to deprecate any doubt that might be cast upon 
a picture—is a portrait of an unnamed man. Of 
Giulio Romano’s “ Holy Family ” it may be said that 
it is characteristic, and that the beauty of the Virgin 
is, as usual, as tender as that of Raphael, but inferior 
in sentiment. The example of Bronzino is the por- 
trait of “An Italian Lady” which is sententiously 
inscribed with the Latin proverb to the effect that 
“Beauty is a false and a vain grace.” This portrait, 
which to some degree may be said to bear out the 


Carlo Dolci is seen at his best in the picture 
entitled “Sacred Studies.” This is probably the 
picture better known as “St. John Writing the 
Apocalypse,” which at the Lord Northwick sale was 
bought, nominally by Mr. 8. Scott, for £2,165 ; if so, 
the picture may be positively stated ‘to have come 
from the Riccardi Palace, whence it passed succes- 
sively into the collections of Prince Lucien Buona- 
parte and Su 8. Clarke. Carlo was fond of this 
literary presentment of saints; St. Jerome, St. John, 
and St. Matthew have all been painted by him with 
pens in their hands. 

“Venus and Cupids,” or, as it used to be called, 
“Venus in the Clouds,” is the Wallace example 
of the sweet and refined art of Francesco Albano. 
This little picture, which measures no more than 
twelve by fifteen, was bought by Lord Hertford in 
1849 from the collection of the Marquis de Montcalm 
of Montpellier for £388. 

It is often said that Cima da Conegliano painted 
in the style of Bellini; it would perhaps be fairer 
to call him the De Credi of the Venetian school. In 
either case, however, no slur upon his originality 
must be imagined. The Wallace picture is, with- 
out doubt, one of the finest examples that ever 
came from the master’s brush, aud represents “St. 
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Katherine of Alexandria standing on a pedestal with 
the Wheel.” Tt was aequired by the Marquess of 
Hertford at Lord Northwick’s sale in 1859, and 
cost him not less than £840. The artist’s name 
appears on the picture in Latin. This work was 
shown at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition, 
with the other items of the Hertford Gallery, in 1857. 

Of Domenichino also was a superb example owned 
by Sir Richard Wallace; this is what he called un- 
pretentiously “A Woman in Eastern Costume,” but 
which is more commonly known as “ Sybilla Persica.” 
This work, which, by the way, is in an extremely 
fine Venetian frame, came to the Stowe collection 
from the Orleans Gallery, and when in 1848 the 
Duke of Buckingham was compelled to sell his 
pictures, Lord Hertford bought it for £724. It is 
interesting to compare this work with the “Cumzan 
Sybil” in the Tribuna at Florence, by reason of the 
resemblance in design and treatment. 

Giorgione’s “ Venus Disarming Love” is among 
the most beautiful of his works— 
the appreciation of which has been 
proved in a very practical manner in 
the auction rooms. This picture was 
at one time in the Orleans collection, 
and when in 1802 it was sold with 
the Sir Simon Clark collection, under 
the title of “Cupid Stung by a Bee 
and Complaining to Venus,” it was 
knocked down to Lord Suffolk for 
£94 10s. Eight years later, at the 
disposal of the Walsh Porter collec- 
tion, Mr. Webster bought it for £336. 
In 1859, when Lord Northwick’s pic- 
tures were sold (and many of them 
bought back by the owner), Lord Hert- 
ford acquired “The Wounded Cupid” 
for £1,312. It may be added that 
the picture is also known by the 
name of “Cupid Wounded by his 
own Arrow.” 

In the choice of no master is more 
care needful than in the case of Guido 
Reni; but a fine example, executed 
before the master painted merely for 
money, is worthy of a place amongst 
the greatest of his craft. Especially in 
his treatment of “The Holy Family” 
may his highest qualities be found 
combined with a refinement and de- 
licacy of drawing which stops well 
before the often sickly sweetness of 
Carlo Dolei begins. With this fact 
in mind, no doubt, did Lord Hertford 
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select his “ Virgin, Infant Saviour, and St. John,” 
which is eloquent of the chaste graces of the master. 
(iuido’s pupil Cagnacei is represented by his “ Tar- 
quin and Lueretia,” a subject which was in the 
collection of Sir William Hamilton when it was 
disposed of in 1801. Judged by the measure of 
the cheque-book, Cagnacci has never been properly 
appreciated in this country. 

Finally we have Luini, who, so far as English- 
men are concerned, was “discovered” and raised to 
his proper pinnacle by Professor Ruskin. This pic- 
ture, I believe, was in Lord Northwick’s collection, 
and was in 1859 acquired by Mr. 8. Scott for the 
sum of £210. It is an extraordinary example of 
what “high finish” is and ought to be, free from the 
defect of niggling or smallness, but as broad as there 
is any need for, and completely in harmony with the 
style of painting. 

In my next and final paper I propose to deal 
with the Dutch, Flemish, and remaining schools, 


VIRGIN AND INFANT SAVIOUR WITH CHILDREN. 
(From the Painting by Andrea del Sarto.) 
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THE ART MOVEMENT. 
ART AT NANCY. 


By HENRI 


O' all the provincial towns of France, Nancy and 
‘Limoges are almost alone in having a group 
of really original artists of whom they may boast ; 
artists who have only slightly felt the influence of 





VASE: “ELSA’S DREAM.” 
(By Messrs, Daum.) J 


other schools while they themselves, though preserv- 
ing their individuality, form a body of intelligent 
workers with very perceptible points of contact and 
certain characteristics in common. 

The fact that a distinct artistic movement 
has found a focus at Nancy is not attributable to 
mere chance or secondary considerations of con- 
venience, It has its origin in a tradition some 
centuries old. Lorraine of yore gave birth to such 
artists as Claude le Lorraine, Jean Lamour, and 
Lillier Moreau. Instead of imitating Paris, this 
province has preserved its individuality, with the 
taste and tendencies bequeathed to it by its elder 
sons. Moreover, a genuine school of art is growing 
up there, forming craftsmen capable of effectually 
seconding artists, and contributing an important 
element to their creative efforts. ; 

The initiator, the indisputable and undisputed 
master, of the Nancy school is Monsieur Emile 
Gallé. It is he who, in various branches of enter- 


FRANTZ 


prise, has opened roads to younger artists. These, 
of course, have not always remained mere imitators ; 
they have sometimes been able to expand some 
of his conceptions and earry his ideas further; still 
the first impulse and inspiration came from him. 
Nowhere is his influence more apparent than in 
the making of glass where the Messrs. Daum have 
also made their mark. Their merit would no 
doubt be all the greater if there were no Monsieur 
Emile Gallé; but they have, notwithstanding, a 
stamp of original individuality. Their blown glass, 
as a rule, shows a tendency to practical utility, 


without losing its artistic quality, and these de- 


corators seem always to keep in view the use to be 
made of the piece produced. The science of glass- 
making is especially seen in the happy and delicate 
colouring of the glass, while the decoration is adapted 
to show off the material, and seems to have no 
other end in view. 

In a jug decorated with orchids by Monsieur 





ORCHID JUG 
(8y Messrs, Daum.) 


Daum, we see one of the most attractive processes 
employed by this artist. The glass is “flashed” in 
several layers of different colours, engraved to 
various depths as may. be desired, in a way that 
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allows of considerable modelling and very curious important in Monsieur Daum’s glass-work, and we 
combinations of hue. Other pieces show another often have to recognise the elegant talent of Mon- 
sieur Jacques Gruber, a young 
artist of marked individuality and 
great promise. 

Monsieur Victor Prouvé and 
Monsieur Camille Martin, two 
artists who often work together— 
and often singly—have done much 
to reform the arts of binding and 
of embossing leather in France. 
Hitherto, with few exceptions, 
binders have thought of nothing 
beyond covering books with fine 
gilt tooling, executed by clever 
artisans with admirable finish of 
technique; but no higher idea had 
come into their art. Here, on the 
other hand, are two decorators who 
have aimed at a higher ideal, a 
nobler conception; they have re- 
vived with great success the 
stamped leather which had gone 

COVER FOR “ SALAMMBO.” out of fashion in France, though 

(Designed by Victor Prowwé.) long used by the Germans. They 

have also endeavoured to connect 

element of taste, namely, a certain literary influence the covering of the book more intimately with its 
which has affected many artists and craftsmen of contents, and to assimilate the ideas of the author 
Nancy. We see not only the world of plants and as we see in the superb binding of “ Salammbé” by 
flowers in Monsieur Daum’s glass; 
other ideas are found mingling 
with these designs of blossoms 
or foliage. Such, for .astance, is 
the vase, of which the subject 
is “Elsa’s Dream” (in the first 
act of “Lohengrin ”), where the 
maiden in her dreams sees the 
triumphant and lordly knight 
coming towards her, As this is 
wu very pure and vague vision, 
the figure of Lohengrin is, like 
the other part of the vase, 
shrouded in whiteness, and 
scarcely visible against the back- 
ground, As a rule, I must own, 
figures do not seem to me ap- 
propriate to this kind of decor- 
ation. Flower and vegetable 
forms must always be the lead- 

ing features in blown glass work - 
and the best source for inspira- 
tion for form. Nevertheless, a 
group of so much character and 
charm might alinost make us 
_forget this principle. The BOOK COVER 

draughtsman’s part is no less (Designed by Victor Prowvé.) 
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Prouvé—a worthy cover of Flaubert’s greatest A casket wrought by Messrs. Prouvé and Martin 


work. 


shows an interesting combination of fancy, grace, 


Messrs. Louis Guingot, Hestaux, Jacques Gruber, and strength. The fact is that Monsieur Prouveé is 





COVER FOR “L'ART GOTHIQUE.” 


(Designed by Grasset. 


and René Wiener equally deserve mention. The 
last-named has obtained the assistance of artists 
who might have something in common with the 


Executed by René Wiener.) 


not only a decorator, but a painter of powerful 
inventiveness, of wild and expansive visions, and 
that Monsieur Camille Martin contributes an ele- 





. CASKET. 
(8y MM. Victor Prouvé and Camille Martin.) 


authors of the books to design appropriate bind- 
ings; thus the mystical talent of Monsieur Carlos 
Schwabe has devised the cover for Zola’s “ Reve” 
and Monsieur Grasset that for “L’Art Gothique.”. 


ment of subtlety and elegance. The subject of the 
designs on this casket is “ Personal Adornment;” 
hence everything that concerns the theme, or that 
forms a part of such adornment—a subject happily 




















chosen for a case intended 
to contain trinkets. On 
one side a peacock with a 
rainbow tail symbolises 
feathers; on the other, an 
ingenious piece of leather- 
work imitates water, with 
an arabesque of plants 
round it. In the middle 
we see the principal figure, 
a graceful, slender woman, 
her hair all loose, as she 
is carried in frenzied flight 
by a chimera that holds in 
its mouth the precious gem 
for which men risk their 
lives, 

Monsiew Prouve, again, 
in his bronze cup shows 
such a flow of imagination 
as is rare in our day. We 
find a curious analogy be- 
tween him and the great 
painter Delacroix. Mon- 
sieur Prouvé, both as a 


painter and a sculptor, excels in rendering an 
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BLOTTING-CASE. 
(By Rend Wiener.) 
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impression of exaggerated 
motion, of violent action. 
His cup called “ Night” 
shows a womau’s head with 
streaming hair, flying away 
like a shooting star. 
Under her locks, crouching 
in a Dantesque group, are 
the Passions and Torments, 
the gloomy attendants of 
the night, and above all a 
group of Love, which in- 
cludes other tigures—Crine, 
Misery, and Terror. It is 
needless to expatiate on the 
fancy and passion shown in 
this work, or the excellent 
sense of form and feeling 
that characterises it as a 
whole and in the minutest 
detail. 

In a quite different class 
uf ideas we must mention, 
among the artists of Lor- 
raine, Monsieur Emile Bus- 


sire, a sculptor who is also highly successful as a 





SIDEBOARD (sEE NEXT PAGE FOR DETAIL). 
(8y Louis Majorelle.) 


STUDY FOR A PANEL IN EMBOSSED LEATHER. 


(By Victor Prouvée.) 
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potter, though he has not wholly de- Japan, and adopts from plant-growth most of the designs he 
voted himself to ceramics. Monsieur employs in marqueterie on his furniture. Can any richer sub- 
ject be desired than the vegetable world, with its simple and 
vigorous growth, which Monsieur Majorelle has made good 
use of, either alone or mingled with forms of animal life ? 
To carry out his idea with greater exactitude, Monsieur 
Majorelle treats the technique of inlay in a new way, using 
only the natural hues of the wood. His style and manner 
are very marked in the piece of work here shown. A gar- 
land of clematis and wild geranium surrounds the mirror, 
developed here and there into a more important design; and 
two female figures are seen, one on each side, plucking the 
flowers. The little girl stoops gracefully to cull the daisies ; 
the other figure, an older maiden, pulls a branch of clematis 
with a fine, free gesture: and the general tone, which is rich 
and sombre, seems to give the impression of a fine summer 
evening. 

It is greatly to be regretted, as we see these worthy 
efforts, that architecture in France does not seem in any way 
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DETAIL OF SIDEBOARD. (See p. 95.) 
(By Louis Majorelle.) 


Emile Bussiére’s works hitherto have been 
chiefly decorative vases, and his last produc- 
tion, exhibited at the Salon, was far from 
remaining unnoticed. No artist derives from 
the study of nature a greater feeling for 
simplicity. It°is the sovereign motive of all 
his work. Monsieur Bussiére is simple in 
purpose, in form, and in style; yet not with 
conventional simplicity, like those who merely 
imitate the earliest craftsmen, but from an 
invincible and instinctive singleness of mind. 
Apart from this, his taste seems to lend itself 
—within certain limits—to the art of the 
time of Louis XV, but with less excess of 
elaboration. 

At Nancy we also find a touch of origin- 
ality in the decorative treatment of furniture. 
Next to Monsieur Emile Gallé, Monsieur CABINET. 

: Lonis Majorellie borrows from the art of (6y Louis Majoreile.) 
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alive to such influences, nor eager to march in 
step with these minor arts. Architecture being the 
indispensable setting for furniture, artistic crafts- 
men, in creating novelties, are constantly pulled up 


idea which we derive from them, Nature alone 
gives the answer. It is Nature that has made 
them all single-minded and their expression clear ; 
from her they derive their variety of means and 





BRONZE CUP: “ NIGHT.” 
(8y Victor Prouvé.) 


short by difficulties which fetter and cramp their 
ideas, instead of finding support and help. It is 
not alone in the decoration, but also in the con- 
structive design, of his furniture that Monsieur 
Majorelle draws from vegetable structure. The 
form of a leaf, merely, often serves as an inspira- 
tion, and may be traced in the whole form as well 
as in the details of some of his pieces. 

Monsieur Vallin in his enamels and pottery 
shows both taste and science. But this artist has 
not yet found his own road; he has hitherto con- 
fined himself to a very intelligent imitation of 
earlier styles. From this study, and from some 
very interesting attempts in a more independent 
inanner, we have no doubt that in the ripeness of 
time he will rise to original creativeness. 

If we now take a comprehensive view of these 
craftsmen and their works, and seek the spring 
whence their talent has arisen and the common 


processes, always returning to the infinite forms 
of Nature. 

At Nancy—and this is another proof that we 
have there a very genuine and original impulsion 
in art—regular exhibitions are held to which all the 
artists of the town send their productions, and, as 
they look at their fellow-craftsmen’s work, find in 
it fresh suggestions for invention, and fresh reasons 
for ambition. They preserve their original bent 
in proportion as they refuse to be influenced by 
the great capital. 

As in the small republics of ancient Greece, 
this little group of artists is sufficient to itself. 
Moreover—and it is an observation which seems 
to me of true interest in concluding this sketch, 
as proving the native vitality of these workers— 
the artists of Lorraine are sons of its soil, and this 
accentuates the strong individuality and noble 
traditions of the school of Lorraine. 
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BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 
T first sight the interior of the Agricultural stone and marble in slabs and in fragments, chimney- 
Hall at Islington, during the recent Building pots, drain-pipes, and every conceivable sanitary 
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WOOD CHIMNEYPIECES. (Executed by J, P. White.) 


Trades Exhibition, seemed to present an inter- apparatus—all these amidst engines and machinery 
minable array of bricks, tiles, slates, all sorts of galore. The promoters, indeed, congratulated them- 
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CHIMNEYPIECE AND FIREPLACE. 


ART 


(Designed by O. B. Bryan. Executed by Bratt, Colbran, and Co.) 


selves on the comprehensive character 
of this year’s exhibition as compared 
with that of 1895, the whole area of the 
ground space at the recent show being 
occupied by exhibitors. Among these, 
Mr. John White, of Bedford, exhibited 
a number of wooden chimneypieces, of 
which branch of manufacture he makes 
a speciality. Designed by different art- 
ists — Mr. Voysey, Mr. Lethaby, Mr. 
George Jack, Mr. Quennell, and Mr. 
G. Ll. Muorris—these mantels are dis- 
tinguished, for the most part, by one 
good quality in common: an architectural 
character produced by broad, severe lines 
and an absence of irrelevant and fidgety 
detail. 

Worthy also of commendation is the 
work of Mr. George Wragge, of Salford, 
who not only uses various metals—iron, 
copper, brass, aluminium, and pewter— 
but also produces various effects with 
bronzing, and so on. His door-furniture 
—in the way of hinges, lock-plates, etc., 
from designs by Mr. Edgar Wood, archi- 
tect—is particularly original and ex- 
cellent. 
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There is a certain individuality about the 
mantels of Messrs. Bratt, Colbran, and Co., of 
Finsbury, though the standard of the wood- 
work of the firm scarcely comes up to their 
metal-work. In an ornamental wrought-iron 
grate and fire-dogs the solidity and general 
character of the material was well preserved ; 
while some admirable copper hoods were shown, 
designed on simple lines, without any attempt 
at ornament beyond a row of round bosses 
along the lower rim—just the kind of decora- 
tion needed to relieve the severity of form and 
at the same time to bring out the lustrous 
qualities of the metal in the firelight. Of 
painted tiles supplied by this firm, the “ Bird” 
pattern, founded on the net principle, and the 
“Carnation” are both decorative and suitable 
for their purpose. 

The Pilkington Tile and Pottery Co. 
exhibited one or two specimens of artistic 
tiles in low relief, designed by Mr. Voysey, and 
another set in two shades of brown, a skilful 
adaptation of Greck ivy-leaf and fret, by Mr. 
Lewis F. Day. 

Messrs. Mensaque’s Spanish tiles, repro- 
ductions of old Moorish designs from the 
Alhambra, the Alcazar at Seville, and the 





CHIMNEYPIECE AND FIREPLACE. 
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Mosque of Cordova, though beautiful in themselves, The design selected was less satisfactory than one 
are necessarily less suited than any of the above- or two among the unsuccessful designs exhibited in 
mentioned for use in English houses. the gallery of the hall. On the whole, it must be 





TILES DESIGNED BY L F. DAY : TILES DESIGNED BY O. B. BRYAN. 
(Executed by the Pilkington Tile Co.) (Executed by Bratt, Colbran, and Co.) 


I must not omit to notice a feature, now become confessed, however, that the poster designs were «is- 
indispensable at every exhibition—viz., the poster. appointing and below the mark. AYMER VALLANCE. 





WROUGHT-IRON GRATE AND FIRE-DOGS 
(Designed by O. B. Bryan. Executed by Bratt, Colbran, and .Co,) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





: [40] HOW MANY WORKS BY RUBENS, VANDYCK, 
AND TENIERS ARE THERE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
ABROAD ?—A good deal is said nowadays of the hurry 
in which our artists are supposed to be to gain money 
and reputation—how shamelessly they scamp their 
subject pictures and multiply their portraits. It 
would, I think, be of high interest if you, Sir, or one 
of your readers, would test the charge by looking into 
the matter, and by ascertaining the total number of 
works produced by Rubens, Vandyck, and Teniers-— 
I suppose the most productive of those most pro- 
ductive of old masters, the Netherlanders. This 
would prove or disprove the statement. And (if 
it is not asking too much) if you could show how 
those pictures are distributed—geographically, I 
mean—you would add to the value of the answer.— 
HERBERT L. CLEMENT. 
«*s We readily respond to the question of 
Mr. Clement; but, to save ourselves the labour 
entailed in such a reply, we have made up the 
following table from that compiled by Professor 
A. J. Wauters in his “ Flemish School of Paint- 
ing” (1885). The grand total of the works of 
these fine painters in the countries named, it 
will be seen, amounts to not fewer than 2,107, 
all of them accepted as genuine. About 100 
more should be added for other countries. 














| 
RvuBens. VANDYCK. —- TOTAL. 
ee Ne ee, ee a See Se ee 
Great Britain 201 367 | 252 820 
Germany ... me 185 124 102 411 
Austria... ate 93 71 46 210 
France _... eae] 76 35 55 166 
Russia... oe 63 38 40 141 
Spain sae veal 66 | 21 52 139 
Belgium ... ine 74 26 17 117 
ee wn te 45 | 45 13 103 
= ——_——— ——— - — 
| 
Total 803 | 727 577 2,107 
| 











[41] £. LE BrHAN.—I have an oil painting of the 
Pennine Alps, with the Lake of Geneva in the 
middle distance. A rosy glow is just passing off 
the snowfields. The only defect is the spur of the 
Jura ravge on either side of the foreground, giving 
a stagey appearance to the picture, which otherwise 
has considerable merit. It is signed “ E. Le Bihan.” 
Can you give me any information about the artist ?— 
PENNINE RANGE. 

«*» The querist probably refers to the 
well-known painter of France, M. Alexandre Le 
Bihan, who, a pupil of Cabanel and of Gleyre, 
began his career as portraitist, sending two lacies’ 


portraits to the Salon of 1869. In 1870 he 

exhibited a landscape, and again in 1872— 

“Marianne, Finistére.” His “Pilgrimage in 

Brittany ” appeared in 1875, and in the follow- 

ing year his “Storm on the Coast of Brittany.” 

Since that time portraits and landscapes have 

come from his brush in almost equal numbers. 

M. Le Bihan was born in Langonnet, Morbihan, 

in 1839. 

[42] COUNT KALCKREUTH’S “CASTLE OF THE 
HOLY GRAAL.”--In an article published in the Eclectic 
Magazine for April, 1870, copied from Tinsley’s 
Magazine, I find reference to a painting at “the last 
exhibition at the Royal Academy” by Count G. 
Kalckreuth, It was called “The Castle of the Holy 
Graal.” Is there any reproduction of it in any art 
magazine of the period? I shall feel obliged for 
any information. — ALICE EVELYN ELLis, Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts. 

«*» We are not aware of any reproduction 
of this picture, but an inquiry addressed to 
“Count Kalekreuth, Secession Exposition, 
Munich,” would probably clear the matter up. 
The painter of this picture was the Director of 
the Academy of Painting of Weimar. The work 
hung in Gallery III. at the Royal Academy of 
1869. Even at that time it was thought to be 
florid and grandiose; but, with its great range of 
mountains steeped in the blazing sunlight, it was 
as effective as it was large. 


[45] BIOGRAPHIES OF LADY ARTISTS.- What books 
are there devoted solely to the biographies of lady 
artists and of other female workers of this.country ? 
—A Lapy STUDENT. 

«*» In the first place, there is “ English 
Female Artists,” by Ellen C. Clayton, published 
by Tinsley’s in 1876 (2 vols.)—from which, by 
the way, the name of the Hon. Mrs. Damer is, 
curiously enough, omitted. There is also “Women 
Artists in all Ages and Countries,” by Mrs. 
Ellet, of which the second edition was published 
by Bentley’s in 1860—a work including a good 
deal of information. “Women of the Day,” by 
Miss Frances Hayes, published by Chatto and 
Windus in 1885, comprises the greater number 
of lady artists at that time before the public, and 
further information is to be found in similar 
publications. 

[44] WHAT Is A “DITRIGLYPH”?—In view of the 
diversion of opinion as to the meaning of “ Ditri- 
glyph,” will you be so good as to settle it for me 
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in THE MAGAZINF OF ART?—AMATEUR OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

«*s The arswer is simple enough. Glancing 
at random through glossaries of architecture, 
we find in Mitchell’s “Rudimentary Manual” 
“an arrangement in Doric entablature, or, rather, 
in the intercolumniation, by which two triglyphs 
can be placed between those immediately over 
the columns.” In Bosc’s “ Dictionnaire Générale 
d’Archeologie” it is given as “the space between 
two triglyphs, so that the term is synonymous 
with métopie;” and in Mr. Mollett’s English 
edition of the work the same definition is re- 
tained, métopie being explained : “A kind of panel 
between the triglyphs in the Doric frieze,” plain 
or carved. Weale’s “ Rudimentary Dictionary of 
Terms ” explains it as “ An interval between two 
columns, admitting two triglyphs in the entabla- 
ture.” M. Adeline, in his “Lexique,” does not 
mention it at all, but in Elines’s “General and 
Bibliographical Dictionary of the Fine Arts” it 
is defined as “ A space comprehended between 
two triglyphs.” It is, perhaps, this incomplete 
definition which has confused the querist, but 
this is the only discordant note in what is other- 
wise—and must necessarily be—an harmonious 
concert. 


NOTE. 

THE MYSTERY OF COPYRIGHT DEEPENED.—A «le- 
cision of considerable importance on the Law of 
Copyright in photographs was given by Mr. Justice 
Collins, in the case of “ Melville v. Hulton,” recently 
tried at the Liverpool Assizes. The Copyright Act 
says that the “author” of a photograph shall be 
entitled to copyright, but that if a photograph be 
“made or executed for or on behalf of any other 
person for a good and valuable consideration the 
person so... making or executing the same shall 
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not retain the copyright thereof unless it be ex- 
pressly reserved to him in writing signed . . . by 
the person for or on whose behalf the same shall be 
so made or executed . . . but the copyright shall 
belong to the person for or on whose behalf the 
same shall be so made or executed.” In the case 
referred to, a photographer sued for infringement of 
copyright in a photograph he had taken of one 
Frederick E. Bacon, a well-known athlete. His 
claim to the copyright was based on the allegation 
that he, the photographer, was the “author” of the 
photograph, and that, as he had received no “ pay- 
ment” from Mr. Bacon, the section quoted did not 
apply. The defendants contended, however, that 
“valuable consideration” for the sitting was given 
and was represented by the distinguished position held 
by Mr. Bacon, which made his photographs worth 
1s. 6d. each; and that, as the plaintiff had not 
reserved the copyright by agreement in writing, he 
was not, according to the terms of the section in 
question, entitled to retain it. The judge adopted 
the view of the defendants and gave judgment in 
their favour. This decision may have a far-reaching 
effect. It has hitherto been understood that a 
photographer was entitled to the copyright in a 
photograph unless he received valuable consideration 
in the form of monetary payment from his sitter ; 
but if the law as it has now been laid down by 
Justice Collins is correct, the status of the individual 
photographed becomes an important factor in deter- 
mining what constitutes a “valuable consideration.” 
If photographers have to decide as to the degree of 
notoriety attaching to their various sitters, one may 
well conceive that they will regard the decision with 
something approaching dismay. It would seem that 
the enigmatical problems furnished by our Copyright 
Law are without end, and that the need for drastic 
reform becomes more and more pressing.—GILBERT 
E. SAMUEL. 
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An Echo from the A CORRESPONDENT writes :—-“ If 

Law Courts. Mr. WALTER SICKERT were a 
moralist, he would probably reflect that men’s indis- 
cretions are apt, as the maxim has it, to “come home to 
roost.” A not entirely dissimilar charge to that which he 
and his friend Mr. PENNELL thought fit to bring—ground- 
lessly, as we have always thought—against Professor 
Herkomer, Mr. Sickert subsequently brought against Mr. 
Pennell. Mr. Pennell brought his action, and Mr. Sickert 
was mulcted in damages and costs, not only because the 
criticism he applied to Mr. Pennell’s action was believed 
by the Court to be overstated, but also because he himself 
had, on one occasion at least, indulged in the very practice 
which he publicly condemned in his friend. Mr. Whistler 
sided with Mr. Pennell, but there is, in my opinion, not a 


doubt that Mr. Sickert’s general contention is absolutely 
correct—namely, that an artist can produce subtler re- 
sults from drawing upon the stone direct than by having 
that drawing transferred to the stone from lithographic 
paper. It is to be observed that Mr. Charles Shannon 
and Mr. George Thomson, both practical lithographers, 
supported Mr. Sickert’s view, joining issue with Mr. 
Whistler, who is said to have given up the use of the 
stone itself since his residence in Paris, and who sends 
his transfer paper to London to be put on the stone 
and printed. It is, of course, hopeless from the beginning 
ever to expect a judge and jury to appreciate the 
subtleties of a process or even of a ‘proof’; ‘artistic 
merit’ is with them an expression to scoff at; and the 
so-called common sense of the legal mind cannot realise 
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the vast difference in value dependent on the brilliancy of 
an impression or the “ state” of a plate. 

THe National Gallery Report for 1896 has 
—— just been issued, and gives proof of sustained 

popularity and development. The protest 
against the delay in the extension of the Gallery is for once 
omitted, doubtless in 
view of the imminent 
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and other noted Continental, English, and Scottish artists. 
But mixed up with these were spurious and doubtful works 
and copies unworthy of a place in a national collection, and 
there were others which had fallen into a more or less 
decayed state owing to the use of bituminous substances in 
their painting, through the action of gaslight, and owing 
to dust and smoke, to 
which the gallery, stand- 





inauguration of Mr. 
Tate’s National Gallery 
of British Art, which, 
we suppose, will relieve 
the National Gallery to 
the extent of one or two 
rooms. We also observe 
that the Appendix 
usually given, showing 
the details of the num- 
ber of pictures copied, 
has also been suppressed. 
In all other respects the 
Report is satisfactory, 
whether in respect to 
the addition of pictures, 
to the acceptance of 
works by Hinton and 
MARTINEAU for Mr. 
Tate’s Gallery—a novel 
proceeding, often, it is 
hoped, to be repeated— 
or to the success of 
Sunday opening. As it 
is our practice to record 
the new acquisitions 
month by month, we 
need not again refer 
to them, nor need we 
dwell upon the interest- 
ing details of adminis- 
tration here set forth. 
It may be observed that 
more than 500,000 per- 
sons visited the Gallery 
during the year; that 
the number of students’ attendances was 20,000, and that 
1,000 oil-colour copies of pictures were made--400 from 
the works of old masters, and 600 from those of modern 
painters. Over 13,000 catalogues were sold, those of the 
British and modern schools greatly predominating. Had 
we not perfect confidence in the judgment of Sir Edward 
Poynter, we would be tempted to ask whether the same 
severe standard is exacted as of yore, or whether some of the 
comparatively unimportant works hung in the Octagon Room 
are entirely worthy of the great distinction offered them. 
Tuis national collection, which is 
under the charge of the Board of 
Manufactures, has just been subjected 
to a thorough overhauling ; and the buildings, which had 
been considerably damaged by the boring of a railway 
tunnel under them, have been repaired and the interior 
suitably decorated. The floor has been laid with par- 
quetry, the walls covered with a soft red embossed paper, 
certain heavy cornices have been remodelled, and the ceil- 
ing has been simply treated. ‘I'he gallery, as is well known, 
contains many valuable paintings, notably examples by 
TiT1AN, TrnToRET, and Italian artists of that period, by 
RemBRANDT, WaTTEAU, GainsBorouGH, Erry, RAEBURN, 





The National Gallery 
of Scotland. 





THE WAY TO THE RIVER. 


(From the Painting by Alfred Grey, R.H.A, in the Royal Hibernian Academy.) 


ing as it does in the 
Princes Street valley 
above the main line of 
the North British Rail- 
way, is peculiarly ex- 
posed. A committee of 
the Board, consisting of 
Sir George Reid, Presid- 
ent of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and Mr. J. 
R. Findlay of Aberlour, 
have carefully examined 
the whole state of the 
gallery, and on their re- 
commendation over one 
hundred pictures have 
been withdrawn from 
the collection. Eight 
of these are portraits, 
which will be transferred 
to the Portrait Gallery, 
and of the best of the 
others it is proposed to 
form a loan collection, 
to be at the disposal of 
provincial galleries. The 
rest of the pictures now 
forming the collection, 
reclassified according to 
their schools, freshened 
up, reframed, and pro- 
tected, many of them, by 
glass, have been rehung 
in the National Gallery, 
and look admirable 
against the rich-toned 
background. The diploma pictures of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, which formed a part of the national collection, 
will be placed in two of the rooms of the Royal Scottish 
Academy Gallery, which can be thrown en suite with the 
principal gallery. They may form the nucleus of a collec- 
tion of Scottish pictures which many are anxious to see 
formed. What has now been done is understood to mean 
that a more active policy has been inaugurated in regard to 
the management of the National Gallery. A grant will 
probably be asked from Parliament for the purchase of new 
works, and the movement may ultimately result in the 
Royal Scottish Academy rooms being appropriated to meet 
the growth of the National Gallery. The Academy possibly 
might find a home in the building of the Royal Institution 
adjoining, at present used for a number of miscellaneous 
purposes, 

THE result of the Florence Exhibition has, we 
are informed, been a great disappointment to 
the better class of Florentines, as it may well 
be to Englishmen. Universal unprejudiced opinion, it 
appears, gave the palm to the display of the English school, 
and it was confidently expected by the Italians themselves 
that the prize would be awarded to the English artist whose 
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work created an extraordinary sensation. We are assured 
by our Florence correspondent that many members of the 
Committee have protested strongly against the award, 
which, it is asserted, has been made on the simple principle 
of keeping Florentine honours and money in Italy. In 
these circumstances, unless an adequate explanation is 
forthcoming from Florence, we cannot advise English 
artists to submit their work again to such a tribunal. It 
is to be understood, however, that these remarks are not to 
be applied to the exhibition at Venice where, it is under- 
stood, the awards are made with proper fairness. 


Ir is announced that the Government have 
ee decided to acquire the freehold of Hertford 

House for the proper display of the WALLACE 
Collection. This is the view we ourselves have taken as 
the best, and we have but little doubt that with structural 
alterations and the proper adaptation of the courtyard to 
exhibition purposes, the problem of the housing of this 
magnificent collection will be satisfactorily solved. 


AN ancient bronze statue of more than 
usual importance has just been added to the 
permanent collection of this Gallery. The 
donor, Mr. Ernest W. Beckett, M.P., while travelling in 
Japan iast year, had the opportunity of acquiring it from one 
of the older temples there, and he has now generously pre- 
sented it to his native city. It is ascribed to the time of 
the SHécuN YoreEtomo, twelfth century, or about the same 
period as the great Daibouts of Kamakoiira, which is, 
perhaps, the supreme masterpiece of art in the Far East. 
It is cast in several pieces, and fixed together by means of 
rods and screws, as was the Japanese custom at the period. 
The patina is of an exceedingly delicate golden-green, there 
evidently being a very considerable amount of gold in the 
composition of the bronze. The subject is a goddess who, 
in the legends of the country, is said to have created 
Japan. She stands on the back of a dragon, which she 
charms with the music of a lute ; under this influence the 
monster sways its head wildly backwards and forwards 
and literally dances with excitement. Ribbons of sea- 
weed encircle the goddess’s head in the form of a nimbus, 
and also cling to her garments on either side. These are 
doubtless emblematic of the origin of the island. The 
size of the bronze is, in height, 79 inches; in width, 46 inches. 
Two other important Japanese bronzes were also, some 
time ago, presented to the same Gallery by the late Mr. 
Henry Oxley and by his son, Mr. J. W. Oxley, J.P. These 
bronzes, being koros, or incense- burners, form a pair, and 
in general outline are identical. The sculptured decorations, 
however, while preserving a certain symmetrical unity of 
design, differ entirely in details; no two figures, in fact, being 
alike. Broadly speaking, each koro divides itself into three 
tiers, each tier being cast in two separate pieces. These are 
not screwed together as in the case of the earlier work, but 
merely rest on or fit into each other. The lower tier is 
decorated with five figures in full relief; the ‘centre tier 
with a panel of six figures in low and high relief, and a 
single figure, as a wing, in the round on either side. On 
the upper tier again there are five figures in the round, and 
behind these, in low relief, the inevitable dragon. The 
dimensions of these magnificent koros are—height, 6 feet 
9 inches ; width, 3 feet. The patina is of a very deep 
brown — practically black—as is mostly the case with 
Japanese bronzes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
On the rim of the upper tier is a device or crest of aShégun 
who was buried at Nikko in the sixteenth century, and it 
is to this period the koros are ascribed. 
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In commemoration of the Queen’s Diamond 
a eMtidee Jubilee Mr. Tempe has brought together at 

the Guildhall a representative collection of 
English pictures, worthy alike of the occasion, of the art, 
and of the City. That the exhibition might be better is an 
observation that might be passed on this and on every other 
loan exhibition that ever was held. To say that it is 
worthy is high praise ; and the Guildhall will probably be 
an artistic Mecca for months to come. From WILKIE, 
Mac tisg, ConsTaBLe, TURNER, and Mr. Friru (his earliest 
commission), down to the art of the present day, as modern 
and foreign as Mr. SARGENT’, there is here a very remarkable 
panorama of popular favourites and lesser-known master- 
pieces. Prominent amongst the latter is Mr. G. F. Warts’ 
“ Aurora,” a little golden Murillo-like canvas exquisite alike 
in line and colour, with delightful little sportive amorinz 
lightly poised in the limpid air. Those who would study 
afresh the Pre-Raphaelite school and such dexterous fol- 
lowers as Mr. AntTHUR Huaurs, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Joun 
Brett, have what may, perhaps, be a last opportunity in 
London for many years to come. There are, of course, in 
this collection pictures which are popular because they are 
fine, and a few pictures which are popular because they 
are—popular. The former greatly outnumber the latter, 
and the catalogue of the Gallery is to a remarkable extent 
a catalogue of the high accomplishment of the English 
school. Davip Cox’s “Vale of Clwyd ;” Muttats’ 
“Ferdinand lured by Oriel,” “St. Bartholomew’s Day,” 
“The Blind Girl,” “Chill October,” “The Sisters,” and 
“The Gambler's Wife ;” Watker’s “Old Gate;” Mr. 
OrcHarpson’s “Young Duke;” Professor HERKOMER’s 
“ Entranced ;” Lord LeicHton’s “Cymon and Iphigenia ;” 
Mr. Atma-Tapema’s “Women of Amphissa ;” Mr. Sar- 
GENT’s “ Mrs. Hammersley ;” Witkre’s “ Penny Wedding” 
(sadly disappointing); Mr. ApBey’s “ Duke of Gloucester 
and the Lady Anne;” Coxins’ “ Rustic Civility ;” 
Mitter’s brilliant “Chess Players ;” JoHN PHILLIPs’s 
“Spanish Volunteer” and “La Bomba ;” TuRNER’s “ De- 
parture of Adonis for the Chase,” “Going to the Ball,” and 
“Returning from the Ball;” Lewis’s “Commentator of 
the Koran ;” LanpsEER’s “Sick Monkey ;” CoNnsTaBLE’s 
“Fording the River: Showery Weather” (now exhibited 
for the first time); Mason’s “Harvest Moon;” Ceci 
Lawson’s “ Hop Gardens of England ;” ALBERT Moore’s 
“Topaz;” Mr. Warts’ little “Rider on the White Horse ;” 
Mr. Swan’s exquisite “ Piping Fisher Boy,” and “ Tigers 
at Dawn ;” Henry Moore’s “ Newhaven Packet ;” Sir 
Epwarp Poynrer’s great “Dragon of Wantley;” Sir 
Epwarp Burne-Jones’s “Bath of Venus;” Rosserri’s 
“Beloved,” and “A Vision of Fiammetta ;” Mr. HotMan 
Hunt’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona;” Forp Mapox 
Brown’s “Last of England;” Mr. Frank DicksEe’s 
“ Paola and Francesca;” Mr. WaterHouse’s “St. Cecilia ;” 
and Mr. StruDWICcK’s charmingly-conceived and sweetly- 
executed “Passing Days.” These are some of the more 
striking pictures that invite the enjoyment of the wise 
visitor to the Gallery. 

” Ir may fairly be said that the current exhibi- 
Exhibitions. ti5n of the New English Art Club is of greater 
interest and of greater excellence than any of its inmediate 
forerunners. Mr.CHristiE and Mr. Tonks both exhibit very 
remarkable achievements by overcoming great difficulties 
wilfully set up; the one with brilliant vigour, the other 
with dainty elegance. There are many others however who, 
while exhibiting remarkable qualities or originality and in- 
vention, of colour-sense and power, of happy arrangement, 
and achieving an unexpected measure of success by the 
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exercise of their particular talent, fail—as they always must, 
and to the end will fail—of absolute triumph through the lack 
of that Academic training which they apparently affect to 
despise. They do not realise that the severe work of schools 
involves an adhesion to those rules for ever afterwards, and 
they forget the value of the master’s axiom that anatomy 
should be learnt in order that it may be forgotten. The 
result is that the greater number of the exhibitors who 
succeed in avoiding conventionality do not succeed in their 
works in producing much more than sketches. Such, 
frankly, are Mr. Brabazon’s 
charming exercises in colour ; 
and there are others of the 
kind, if not of the quality. But 
there is little doubt that the 
rest would, for the most part, 
resent with surprise and indig- 
nation our suggestion, which 
we deliberately make, that the 
works they show are not com- 
pleted pictures. There are, of 
course, exceptions: complete 
may be accounted Mr. ANNING 
BE tu’s coloured gesso of a 
“ Mother and Child,” Mr. Rus- 
SELL’s delicate drawing of “A 
Lady Reading,” Mr. LAURENCE 
Housman’s pen drawing, “A 
Midsummer Moon,” and Mr. 
Way's fine lithograph—rich as 
a mezzotint-—-called “ Rise of 
the Waning Moon.” Then there 
is Professor Freep Brown’s 
“ Easy Pose” (of a young nude 
model), a little picture of charm- 
ing quality; and Mr. Henry 
Tonks’s delicately brilliant 
“Blind Man’s Buff,” and his 
tender and graceful “Rent in 
the Gown.” There is a fine 
harmony of strong colour in 
Mr. Harrrick’s “ Pansies and 
Sweet Peas,” detracted from, 
though it is, by the head of the 
girl; and a study of “September Flowers” in a landscape, 
not less notable, by Mrs. Hartrick. Mr. BarNnarn’s little 
“Reading Station” is good alike in composition, colour, tone, 
and drawing ; and Mr. Curistir’s graceful and important 
allegory already alluded to, called “ Vanity Fair ”—a ditficult 
subject most skilfully realised—lends distinction to the 
exhibition. Apart, quite apart, from these is Mr. C. W. 
I ursE's notable experiment in blue, white and violet, in his 
portrait of “Mrs. Cane.” Mr. Francis Bares’s “Sketch 
in Berkshire ”—no more than a sketch is it—is a delicate 
and scholarly study of greens ; and Mr. Gzorce THomson’s 
“Blue Gown,” a forcible, if somewhat uncouth, essay in 
blues. In “The Minister's Daughter” Mr. J. CHARLES 
has sought to discount the action of time and varnish ; M. 
Renoir still aims at persuading his public that Nature’s 
favourite tints are the primaries ; while Mr. STEER, in his 
“Spanish Lady,” foliows Goya at a distance without Goya’s 
vivacity and without—we may say without offence—quite 
all the Spaniard’s genius. But Mr. J. L. Henry’s otherwise 
admirable landscape of “ Walmer,” excellent in the sky and in 
the colour of the sea, is utterly spoilt by the ignorant per- 
functoriness with which the woolly sea is drawn, or left un- 
drawn. Mr. Witson Sreer’s portrait of “Mrs. Peagram” 
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is excellently well begun, but left when half-way through, 
a testimony (to our way of thinking) to the artist’s inability 
or indisposition to finish his work. In short, there is much 
here to interest and much that promises notable achieve- 
ment in the future. But we have said as much this ten or 
fifteen years. When will the promise be fulfilled ? 

The eleventh exhibition of the Ridley Art Club is for 
the first time proudly held in the Grafton Gallery. The 
club, indeed, seems to have outstepped the Jimits of its 
original intention and has admitted amongst the students 
and amateurs, of whom it at 
first consisted, professional art- 
ists, such as Mr. St. CLarr Sim- 
mons, Mr. Hairf, Mr. James 
E. Grace, Mr. Jacomp Hoop, 
Mr. CHEVALLIER TAYLER, Mr. 
RotsHoveEN, Colonel Gorr, and 
others, who threaten to over- 
whelm the youngsters. Notable 
among the younger members 
is that brilliant Academy stu- 
dent, Mr. HaroLtp SpeepD ; and 
charming fancy is shown by 
Miss Groac in “The Miracle of 
the Roses,” in which the flames 
—hardly, however, suggestive 
of fire—turn to roses upon the 
bushes before the maiden. 

Mr. W. H. Barttetrt in the 
Haymarket and Mr. GraHAaM 
Petrie in Bond Street have ex- 
hibited series of landscape of a 
certain interest. The former 
has depicted scenes during the 
spring months in England and 
France in remarkable variety, 
but it must be admitted that 
his views are better than his 
figures—a curious circumstance 
in view of Mr. Bartlett’s usual 
ability. Mr. Petrie’s drawings 
and pictures, which he entit!es 
“ Landscape and Lagoon,” have 
been done in Italy and England, 
and display considerable vigour and truth of observation. 

Mr. CHARLES SHANNON’s collection of lithographs and 
drawings in chalk and sanguine have lent peculiar dis- 
tinction to the room at the Fine Art Society. It is true 
that his drawing of the figure is often indefensible, but 
there are two qualities in his work which are undoubted, 
and which will always retain for it a high value and an 
individual interest. The one is the singular grace and 
aspect of grande allure characteristic of the drawings ; and 
the other a command of the stone which renders him, so 
far as we know, by a great deal the most skilful, sympa- 
thetic, and poetic lithographer at work in this country. It 
is not merely that he knows and practises the manipulation 
which has become classic in the hands of the modern 
lithographer ; it is that he has a perfect command of the 
stone and renders his little figures with a delicacy which is 
equal to the extraordinary subtle qualities of his silvery 
proofs. The series of “The Bath” is altogether charming. 

Mr. Mac ean’s periodical exhibitions of painting 
are always interesting by reason of their miscellaneous 
character. English works and foreign always compose 
the show, and offer opportunities of comparison not 
often to be obtained elsewhere. We must admit to 
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being more interested, perhaps, in Sir E. J. Poynrer’s 
“Dolce Far Niente” than in any other work, for the chief 
reason that we have here a little technical masterpiece, 
which we know to be equalled in no other work of the 
painter. In quality of colour and painting of accessories 
the President may here challenge comparison with some 
of the Dutch masters, while the arrangement reminds one 
of those fine things which Mr. Whistler painted in the 
early days of his strength. It is a work by which Sir 
Edward should be represented in the National Gallery of 
British Art. ADOLPHE SCHREYER has a picture of “ Arab 
Lion Hunters,” in the manner of Delacroix ; and ALBERT 
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Nevuuvys proves himself a worthy disciple of Israels. 
There is a fine little marble group of Datovu’s “Charity” — 
unfortunately rather too deeply pointed—which is the 
more interesting and valuable, as the larger work at the 
Royal Exchange is rapidly perishing from climate and 
weather. 

The sixty-eighth annual exhibition of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, now open in Dublin, consists to a very 
much larger extent than usual of the work of members of 
the Academy and of Irish artists—a circumstance due in a 
great measure to the unpleasant fact that for some years 
back the sales have been comparatively few, and most of 
the exhibits have, therefore, had to be returned to the 
contributors. The collection is a noteworthy one as 
regards portraits. Mr. DoyLe Penrosr’s life-size “ Lord 
Russell of Killowen” is masterly in many respects, and in 
being given the place of honour it has not been in any 
way treated. beyond its manifest merits. A worthy com- 
panion to it is Mr. Water Osporne’s “Sir Thomas 
Moffett,” President of Queen’s College, Galway. Mr. 
Catrerson SmirtH has several striking portraits, the best 
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of them being that of “Mrs. Brougham Leech.” Mr. 
CHARLES RussELL, Miss Purser, and others have con- 
tributed good studies, a very striking one being the 
“Thekla” of Miss Atice Hanpcocx. The animal painting 
is excellent, the veteran Mr. WitL1AM OsBorne being at 
his best in several of his contributions, and Mr. ALFRED 
GREY’s numerous cattle pieces being up to his usual high 
standard. As regards landscape, not so much can be said, 
for only few very attractive works have been sent. Mr. 
J. J. Inctis has one large and ambitious outdoor study 
“ Borrowdale,” which irresistibly claims attention; Mr. 
ALEXANDER WILLIAMs has several strong transcripts of the 
lonely moorlands and mountains 
of Western Ireland; and Mrs. 
WEBB Rosinson has a couple of 
Cornish bits full of feeling. Of 
imaginative works there are not 
a dozen which call for notice, Mr. 
J. M. Swan’s “Prodigal Son” 
dwarfing the rest by reason of 
its weird and pathetic suggestive- 
ness and its masterly technique. 
The sculpture is less prominent 
than usual. The President, Sir 
THoMAS FARRELL, has only one 
contribution, “ Playmates ;” Mr. 
ALBERT Bruce Joy has a note- 
worthy study of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and Miss 
SHaw, Mr. OLIvER SHEPPERD, 
Mr. Manty Deane, and Mr. 
JAMES are represented by small 
and excellent works. 

THE following 
works have been 
purchased for the Chantrey Col- 
lection :—“In a Fog,” by Mr. D. 
Farquuarson ; “ Pilchards,” by 
Mr. C. Napier Hemv; “Colt- 
Hunting in the New Forest,” by 
Miss Lucy C. Kemp-WELcH; 
and “The Nymph of Loch Awe” 
—a figure in marble—by Mr. F. 
W. Pomeroy. 

Messrs. C. Napier HeEmy, 
Sam T. G. Evans, J. HENRY 
HENSHALL, and J. R. Wecurtin have been elected 
members of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours ; 
and Messrs. Husert Coop, Cecin ALpIn, ENocH Warp, 
S. Grant Rowe, JAMEes TOWNSHEND, and C. F. Lowcock, 
Members of the Royal Society of British Artists. 

We regret that the name of Mr. FRANKLYN A. CRALLAN, 
the author of the article and drawings on “ Wood Carving 
at the Carpenters’ Hall,” published in our May number 
(pp. 43-45), was inadvertently omitted. 

A Direr Society has been established with the view to 
publishing in annual portfolios, by aid of modern facsimile 
processes, the works of Albert Diirer and his school, 
especially such as have not hitherto been available or 
accessible to publishers. The Society welcomes the acces- 
sion of members, but beyond 250 the number will not go. 
cee THE death has occurred of Monsieur CHARLEs- 

* OLIVIER DE PENNE, at the age of sixty-six. A 
pupil of Léon Cogniet and Charles Jacques, he was a well- 
known exhibitor of pictures dealing with hunting scenes. 
His “Halt of Bohemians” is in the Luxembourg; and 
there are two of his works in the present Salon. 


Miscellanea. 
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SECOND 


‘*MAGAZINE OF ART” 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 
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NHE subject for the next competition is a 
Design for a Show Bill or 
Small Poster for “‘The Magazine of Art.” 

The conditions of the competition are :— 

1. All Artists, Designers, and Students are 
qualified to compete. 

2. The First Prize will be the sum of £25; the 
Second, £15; the Third, £10; and Ten Prizes of 
Three Guineas each. 

3. Dimensions of the Poster when reproduced 
to be thirty inches high by 
twenty inches wide (inelud- 
ing margin), and upright in 
shape. These proportions, but 
not necessarily the actual 
size of the drawing, must be 
strictly kept, but no design 
may be less than the size 
stated above. The amount 
of margin must similarly be 
indicated. 

4. The design may consist 
of ornament without figures ; 
or figures (or figure) may 
form part of the decoration. 

5. The title and wording 
— viz. “The Magazine of Art "— 
must oceupy a_ prominent 
position in the design, and 
must be in clear readable 
letters. The design must in- 
clude « space of at least one- 
fourth of the whole surface 
of the poster, for the an- 
nouncement of the contents 
of the Monthly Parts or other matter, and it must 
bear the imprint, “CASSELL & ComPANy, LIMITED: 
Lonpon, Parts & MELBOURNE.” 

6. Designs must be sent in addressed to the 
“Art Director, Messrs. Cassell & Company, La 
Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.,” not later than July 
31st, 1897, together with a Coupon issued in this 
Part of “THE MAGAZINE oF Art.” Each design 
must bear a motto or a word, not the name of 
the designer, and must be accompanied by a 


“ SIMPLICITY.” 





sealed envelope, bearing on the outside the same 
word or motto, and enclosing the name and address 
of the designer. This envelope must bear the words 
“MAGAZINE OF ArT” Competition. It will not be 
opened until after the adjudication, 

7. All correspondence respecting this Compe- 
tition must bear on the outside of the envelope 
the words “ MAGAZINE OF ART” COMPETITION. 

8. The Proprietors of “THE MAGAZINE OF ART” 
cannot pledge themselves to adopt any one of the 
designs ; and if none of them 
is found suitable, they re- 
serve the right to withhold 
the First Prize. 

9. The Winning Designs 
will be reproduced in “ THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART” in such 
& way as appears most ad- 
visable, as well as such selec- 
tion of the remaining designs 
as may seem desirable. The 
name of the designer will in 
each case be given, if no ob- 
jection be made by the artist. 

10. The Winning Designs 
will become the property of 
Messrs. Cassell & Company, 
who will be prepared to con- 
sider the purchase of such of 
the others as they may select 
for that purpose. 

11. Any number of 
Colours from one to five may 
be used. Preference will be 
given to the Design the effect 
of which is produced by the smallest number of 
Colours. 

12. The Prizes will be adjudged by Mr. Jonn 
SpaRKES, Principal of the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington; Mr. Epwix Bate, RL, Art 
Director to Messrs. Cassell & Co.; and Mr. M. H. 
SPIELMANN, Editor of “THE MAGAZINE OF ART.” 

3. The result of the Competition will be an- 
nounced in the Part of “THE MAGAZINE OF ART” 
published September 25th, 1897. 
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‘THE QUIVER’? POSTER DESIGNS. 
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HE five “highly commended” designs crowded 
out of last month’s issue are here reproduced. 
Mr. Baumer’s poster, with a white figure and lettering 


on a green background, is very successful and fully 
justifies the motto the artist adopted. Monsieur 
Moores’ desigus (“ Red Scarabeeus”) were effective 
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in colour, but a distinct contrast to Mr. Baumer’s American, represented by Mr. Louis Rhead’s work, 
in treatment. One of the most delicate and refined was undoubtedly very strong, and his methods of 





“FACTA NON VERBA.” DUDLEY HEATH. “ETNA I.” W. ELLIS. 


drawings sent in for competition was Signor Auguste colouring were largely adopted. But perhaps the 
Jezanne’s ope”). The reproduction shows some- works of Grasset and Chéret were used mostly as 
Ss ’s (“Hope”). TI luction sl ks of G t and Chéret ] tl 

thing of this, but the greater charm isin the colouring. guides by competitors: the cali decorative treatment 














AUGUSTE SEZANNE. “RED SCARABAUS II.” A. J. MOORES, 


“ HOPE.” 

It would be difficult to say to which of the of the former finding as much favour as the freedom 
various schools of poster-designing the greatest in- and gay colouring of the latter. Originality, however, 
fluence on our competitors must be ascribed. The was not lacking, as these reproductions amply testify. 
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THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS. 
DECORATIVE ART AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


By FREDERICK S. ROBINSON. 


NYONE who proposes to write an account of 
the artistic treasures of Windsor Castle 
naturally turns to see how a foreign connoisseur 
bent on the same 
purpose was influ- 
enced by the sight of 
that splendid place. 
In 1851 Dr. Waagen, 
the author of the 
“Art Treasures of 
Great Britain,” made 
his final visit. He 
writes back to his 
friend in Germany— 
for the book is in the 
form of letters—*The 
appearance of Wind- 
sor Castle is truly 
astonishing. On an 
eminence which com- 
mands the country 
far and near, the 
mighty towers and 
walls with their 
battlements . . . rise 
in the grandest and 
most picturesque out- 
line. It has all the 
appearance of a grand 
fantastic scene of the 
Middle Ages, realised 
by magic; or of a 
castle in which the HENRI 
old kings of chivalry 
held their court. .. . It is a palace worthy of the 
sovereign of England.” Englishmen and _ lovers 
of art, for whom, in this sixtieth year of her 
gracious Majesty's reign especially, Windsor Castle 
has such historic and loyal associations, may be 
excused for recalling his enthusiasm. The mere 
external aspect of the Castle excites the fancy 
beforehand, and when to the love of the historic and 
the picturesque is added the love of art, the delight 
of lingering over its multitudinous and. varied 
treasures may be imagined. Not many have the 
good fortune ever to see the great mass of more 
intimate artistic objects which are scattered over the 
fine series of stately drawing-rooms—the Crimson, 
the Green, and the White; to wander through the 
noble Corridor, filled with splendid furniture in 
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Boule work, lacquer, and gilt wood, magnificent 
porcelain of the East and of Sévres, and fine bronze 
and marble busts of every date; or to pass from 
great chambers hung 
with tapestries 
through dimly lighted 
ante-rooms and pas- 
sages, in the dark 
corners of which may 
lurk treasures un- 
suspected but by no 
means to be missed. 
Dr. Waagen com- 
plains of the Egyptian 
darkness that pre- 
vailed on the day of 
his last visit. It is 
wu question whether 
under those circum- 
stances the Castle 
and its vast extent 
are not the more im- 
pressive. The prevail- 
ing gloom enhances 
the delight of dis- 
covery and suggests 
possibilities in every 
aleove and corner. 
Apart from movable 
objects of art, apart 
from pictures and 
tapestries, the walls, 
ceilings, doorways, 
and fireplaces have 
permanent adornments of the greatest interest and 
value. On them, perhaps, we find the most abiding 
traces of historic sequence. The library, with its 
beautiful Elizabethan stone fireplace and decorated 
ceiling, and St. George’s Chapel, begun as it now is in 
1474, are the oldest and most unaltered. From them 
we turn to the State ante-room, profusely ornamented 
with its wonderful wood-carvings in relief of the 
time of Charles IL, by that master of the chisel, 
Grinling Gibbons, and its ceiling painted by Verrio. 
Then there are the drawing-rooms. Their great 
doors are panelled with the exquisitely intricate 
work of the Chippendales, brought from Carlton 
House, and their fireplaces make a prodigal display 
of the priceless metal-work of Gouthiére. From 
these, again, we come to the Grand Reception Room, 
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resplendent with the gilt ornament of the style of 
Louis XV., and lovely for its proportions alone; and 
lastly to the more modern decorations of the noble- 
sized Waterloo and St. George’s Halls. 

It is excusable to suppose that, corresponding 
with this variety of styles, 
the objects of art contained 
by these fine rooms would be 
of every date—that we should 
be enabled to trace the _his- 
tory of Windsor Castle without 
a break from its earliest 
foundation. There should be 
the rude trestles and benches 
of the age of William the 
Conqueror, and the massive 
carved oak furniture of the 
Renaissance. From the Jaco- 
bean and Carolean styles we 
should find our way to the 
French influences of the last 
century. A moment’s reflec- 
tion, however, will convince 
the reader that, though there 
actually still exist within the 
Castle many fine things of 
different dates reminiscent of 
the Stuarts and of William 
III, such a complete historic 
sequence of artistic objects is 
impossible. A palace is not 
a museum. It has its uses, to 
which its furniture and orna- 
ment must be adapted. From time to time these 
deserted rooms and corridors must be put in order to 
receive Her Majesty’s guests in a fit and proper way. 
A confused jumble of ill-assorted furniture would 
make a by no means suitable background for the 
glitter of brilliant uniforms and the sheen of satin 
dresses. A certain logic of splendour is necessary 
in a palace, and fashion has always had it so. 
Moreover, the reverence for things old is a growth 
of modern date. Before our time the mere fact that 
a cabinet or chair or sofa was out of the fashion was 
enough to relegate it to the garrets. Of late years 
the garrets have been ransacked and the neglected 
furniture—now recognised as works of art—resusci- 
tated. In the royal palaces the artistic feeling of 
the late Prince Consort insured that nothing should 
be neglected, and many unknown treasures were 
discovered ; while at the present day the same 
interest is felt for them by the members of the 
royal family, the same loving care is taken of them 
by competent hands. 

But it was not always thus. To take a parallel 
case, Louis XIV., when he was at the height of his 
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glory, lavished money on the decoration of his 
palaces. Does anyone suppose that a clean sweep 
was not made of most furniture that dated from an 
earlier reign? The first general inventory of the 
furniture of the French Crown was decided on in 
1663. Not till 1673 was the 
first list completed, and very 
soon we find that the silver 
plate was nearly all melted 
down for the wars of 1689 
and of the Succession in Spain. 
This, perhaps, was inevitable ; 
but we learn from M. Jules 
Guiffrey’s publication of the 
“ Tnventaire Général” that the 
maker of the inventory, Gé- 
déon du Metz, notes the dis- 
appearance of such things as 
old tapestry with perfect in- 
difference. Let us hear what 
M. Williamson, “ Administra- 
teur du Mobilier National,” 
which was once the “ Mobilier 
de la Couronne,” has to say 
upon the point. His book 
with its beautiful illustrations 
is well known to lovers of 
furniture. Very germane to 
our subject are his remarks, 
for owing to that very mis- 
fortune which he deplores 
have our own royal collec- 
tions been enriched with their 
magnificent treasures of French art. It is a mistake 
to suppose, he gives us to understand, that the 
Administration of the Garde Meuble can illustrate 
at need all the interesting types of successive 
periods which have slipped by since its institution. 
It has not been able to safeguard in its storehouses 
all the magnificent things which have become 
obsolete during the last two hundred years. In 
France, as in England, “the respect for ancient 
things dates only from yesterday.” Of seventy-one 
fine pieces of furniture in the style of Boule 
recorded in the inventories after the death of 
Louis XIV. only a few remained on the death of 
Louis XV. Of the hundreds of cabinets, chests, and 
screens extant in 1715, practically none remained 
in 1775. Louis XVI. commissioned many new 
works of art, but the fate of one important one at 
least is on record. Napoleon I. in 1809 rejected the 
“armoire 4 bijoux” made by Riesener in favour of 
the Empire Jewel Cabinet, which is the last piece 
illustrated in M. Williamson’s book. Much was 
given away to foreign potentates, ambassadors, and 
others. We were ourselves acquainted with a fine 
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Oriental vase with magnificent Louis XV. brass records of the “ventes 4 la eriée” from 1741 to 
mounts, which was found in a bazaar at Constan- 1792 fill a large book. Why were 
tinople a few years ago. No doubt it had been a 


these sales so 
systematically pursued ? 


Because each sovereign 
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present to the reigning Sultan, and had by him been 
given to some palace favourite, or else purloined and 


thought it his duty to support contemporary in- 
sold. Much, again, was dispersed by auction. The 


dustries, and was influenced also by the desire of 
novelty. 
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CHIPPENDALE DOORWAY IN THE WHITE DRAWING-ROOM 


Then came the final crash of the Revolution, to 
which Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace owe 
so much. From Baron Davillier’s interesting little 
pamphlet, “La vente du Mobilier du Chateau de 
Versailles pendant La Terreur,’ we gather that the 
enormous sale of confiscated furniture and works of 
art iasted a whole year all but fourteen days. It 
began on August 25, 1793, a Sunday, “cette disper- 
sion 4 jamais regrettable,” in accordance with a 
decree of the Convention. Prices were payable in 
assignats. “We may imagine at what low suns 
objects of art and luxury were knocked down during 
a period when no one was sure of keeping his head 
upon his shoulders,” As if to emphasise the terrible 
nature of this barbarous sale, it took place in rooms 
in the Cour des Princes, at Versailles, originally occu- 
pied by the unfortunate Princesse de Lamballe. The 
catalogue contained the astonishing total of 17,182 
lots, and a single lot often included the whole furniture 
of a room, or an entire service of Sevres porcelain. 
Two members of the Convention were always present, 
to take note, amongst other things, perhaps, of any 
undue sympathy with the fallen régime. Objects 
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with the royal arms or the fleur-de-lis upon 
them, as was, of course, the case with much of 
the royal furniture, were sold on the ex- 
pressed condition that “ces signes de la 
féodalité” should be destroyed. One day a 
portrait of the Emperor of Austria was re- 
ceived with cries of “Au feu, au feu!” and 
was burnt there and then. Scoundrels made 
fortunes at their beloved country’s expense. 
“ Commissaires artistes,’ whom we should de- 
signate as “experts,” were sent to value objects 
preserved as either “necessary to education,” 
such as clocks, or suitable for exchange. 
Oriental porcelain escaped because it was not 
branded with the signs of royalty, but Sevres 
china “fell under an incomprehensible ostra- 
cism.” One of the valuers was a well-known 
curiosity dealer named Langlier. This worthy 
valued a Sévres vase “fond bleu, forme de 
nacelle,” which, says Davillier, was probably 
a specimen of the famous “nef ou vaisseau a 
mit,” a vase somewhat in the shape of a ship, 
“si recherché des amateurs,” at the price of 
a thousand livres. One hundred thousand 
would be its probable price to-day, and we 
shall have to describe it, or else its own 
brother, amongst the possessions of the British 
Crown. Doubtless Langlier intended to buy 
it in himself. The Abbé Gregoire, speaking 
before the Convention, said outright that 
knaves (“des fripons”) had made sudden for- 
tunes out of the “Mobilier National.” The 
mere list of objects stolen, destroyed, or spoilt, 
would fill several volunes. The smaller objects, 
such as medals, gems, enamels by Petitot, and 
jewels were their usual prey. Sometimes, to save 
appearances, they substituted pastes. The seals of 
government were useless, What was the good of 
them when the agents of the municipality used 
buttons and copper money for the purpose? A 
caricature of the time represents two worthies, by 
name “ Aristides et Brise-Scellé,’ or Break-Seal ; 
another read 


“ Amis! quelle moisson s’offre 4 notre courage’ 
Laissons 1a les lauriers—mais courrons au pillage!” 


The “experts” also feathered their own nests by 
separating the parts of lots, such as fine books or 
scientific instruments, and buying them for a song as 
“incomplete.” Honest men were sometimes bribed 
not to bid, and in one case some ruffians did to death 
(“assommerent ”) a man who ran up the price. Many 
things which were reserved were given in exchange 
to upholsterers for new furniture, or to contractors 
who had claims against the State. Thus to a certain 
Lanchére, a contractor for military transport, the 














Comité de Salut gave clocks, carpets, marble statues, 
commodes, sécr¢taires, and consoles of the finest taste 
and highest value. The man’s father had been a 
cab-driver at Metz. After all this it is refreshing to 
find that in some cases, as we shall see later, fine 
things came back to their original makers or, at any 
rate, to men capable of appreciating them. And 
some buyers were scrupulously honest. All the 
plate had been sent to be melted down at the mint 
which is the reason why Louis XV. and XVI. 
French plate is now so rare and valuable. The cases 
that had contained the plate were sold, and one day 
the auction was stopped for a moment because a 
poor citizen wished to restore a single silver spoon 
which had escaped the valuer’s notice. 

So much of the actual Crown property was 
destroyed that the bulk of the present French 
national furniture consists of what was confiscated 
from the nobility, and not of original royal posses- 
sions. This explains one of the difficulties in 
the way of putting a maker's name or a his- 
tory to the furniture of the present Garde Meuble, 
or indeed to that of our own royal collections. 
No information was preserved about the property 
contiscated from private families. The Revolu- 
tionary taste was for grandiose works of art. The 
smaller and more intimate objects, the little writing 
and occasional tables covered with 
delicate Sevres plaques, the porce- 
lain mounted in ormolu, these were 
neglected by the Brutuses of the 
Convention. Where is all this now ? 
As M. Williamson says, there is 
more of the royal French furniture 
out of France than within its bor- 
ders. When the noble families were 
refugees they did all they could to 
realise their property. Wealthy 
buyers of other countries were 
brought up in admiration of the 
taste of French art which through- 
out the eighteenth century guided 
that of Europe. The Revolution 
was their opportunity, and many 
were the fine things that found their 
way to England. The Jones collee- 
tion at South Kensington is one 
splendid storehouse of things that 
then first came over the Channel. 
The Hertford House collection is 
another. To the taste of His Ma- 
jesty King George IV. are largely 
due the priceless possessions of the 
Crown. The series of French fur- 
niture at Windsor Castle and Buck- 
ingham Palace is unsurpassable. We 
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shall give later on some notion of the value of 
single pieces in these magnificent collections which 
it is our task to describe. 

As this article is introductory to a more detailed 
and historical description, we may be pardoned for 
laying stress on certain considerations which it is 
well for us to bear in mind. There is some danger 
of making too definite mental classifications of styles 
and periods. A new era does not necessarily begin 
because a century ends, nor is an old style banished 
as a matter of course with the accession of a new 
king. It is perfectly true that young monarchs have 
their personal predilections and set a fashion which 
is followed by their court. Individuals, however, 
survive when kings die, and an artist cannot force 
himself always to change his style when he has 
reached the prime of life to suit the exigencies of 
fashion. The manner for which a craftsman has 
gained his reputation is usually that which he 
follows to his death irrespective of kings and 
centuries. He has his different “periods,” but 
radical changes are not common in the life-history 
of decorative art-craftsmen. There is no such thing 
as a precise dividing line in fashions and styles such 
as our logical minds love to create. There is, indeed, 
«a much greater tendency for styles to overlap. 
Louis XV. was king for fifty-nine years in all, but 
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the style of Louis XVI. was in existence for fully 
fifteen years of that long reign. This reaction against 
the extremes of Rococo, apparent in the more per- 
pendicular and reserved design of decorative art, 
which we associate with the 
comparative simplicity of Marie 
Antoinette, was. observable a 
decade and a half before she 
was queen. 

There exists, however, a 
great and obvious distinction 
between the furniture and other 
objects of decorative art of the 
Renaissance and that of the 
period of Louis XIV., though 
we shall be able to trace, in 
some ways at least, the really 
gradual transformation. Re- 
naissance furniture was con- 
structed under the dominant 
influence of architectural ideas. 
There are people nowadays who 
go so far as to say that nothing 
good is done or likely to be 
done except under that  in- 
fluence. This is a hard saying 
not borne out by compara- 
tively recent furniture con- 
structed under the influence of 
the last Gothic revival. No one 
can refuse to admire the arches 
and columns of fine French 
Renaissance furniture; but if 
we are to consider the utili- 
tarian principles of ornament 
which are dear to a section of 
the designers of to-day, we may 
very pertinently inquire, “ What 
is the use of the arch and the 
column in furniture? Would 
it not be much more usable and 
convenient if it were stripped 
of its superabundant heavy 
mouldings and pillars?” This 
is the question which the fur- BOULE 
niture makers of the period 
of Louis XIV. seem to have consciously or uncon- 
sciously asked, and definitely answered for them- 
selves at last in the most unmistakable manner. 
But there were gradual steps in the process, and 
perhaps history will be found to have had something 
to do with it. 

When a nation has command of the sea her 
merchantmen can voyage in safety to distant lands. 
They bring back all manner of tropical products, 
amongst them mother-of-pearl, ivory, tortoiseshell, 
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as well as ebony and other foreign woods. By 1665 
the Dutch were so powerful that they were able 
to sail into the Medway and burn some English 
ships at anchor there. Their merchant fleets had 
brought back specimens not 
only of the woods but of the 
birds and flowers of the tropics. 
So far back as 1636-7 had oc- 
curred the marvellous tulip 
mania, during which men spe- 
culated in bulbs as on the 
Stock Exchange, and paid fabu- 
lous sums for a single specimen. 
The fine shapes of these tropical 
birds and flowers caught the 
fancy of the designers and 
makers of furniture, who be- 
gan to cast about for ways of 
making use of them; and so 
before long we find the tulip 
realistically reproduced in co- 
loured woods, and the parrot 
and monkey facing each other 
and disporting amidst endless 
curves of brass and white metal 
and tortoiseshell. Indigenous . 
woods are banished. The pon- 
derous carved oak cabinet gives 
way to lighter things, and its 
material becomes the basis for 
veneer. 

Marquetry, or inlay, or ve- 
neer was, of course, no new 
invention. The Italians had 
performed wonders. The Vene- 
tians borrowed perhaps from 
Persia and India their inlay 
of ivory, metal and wood in 
geometrical patterns. The Flo- 
rentines in the fifteenth century 
were also remarkably skilful at 
what they called “Tarsia.” ITs 
it not on record that Brunel- 
leschi, architect of the Duomo, 
CLOCK. taught the inlayers the uses of 

perspective? At Milan were 
made cabinets of ebony ornamented with repoussé 
ironwork, parcel gilt and damascened with gold, such 
as the splendid piece belonging to Mr. Salting’s 
collection at South Kensington, which dates from 
the middle of the sixteenth century. The Spaniards 
imported from Italy and Germany, and also repro- 
duced themselves the products of those countries. 
Large cabinets of ebony, most elaborately carved in 
low relief, were the fashion from perhaps 1630 to 
1650. They were doubtless of Flemish origin. The 
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fine specimen (No. 1,651) in the South Kensington 
Museum is styled either French or Dutch. The 
magnificent example at Windsor, of which we give 
an illustration, was perhaps specially made for 
Charles I., and is erroneously called “The Wolsey 
Cabinet.” It is certainly Flemish, and is much 
more correctly associated with the name and period 
of Rubens. The evidence of two interior panels will 
almost enable us presently to give its 
exact date. The insides of these 
cabinets are inlaid, and have columns 
cased in tortoiseshell. Here we have 
the materials and the technique, though 
not the style of design, which was to 
continue fashionable so long in asso- 
ciation with the name of A. C. Boule. 

The voyages of the Dutch, whose 
independence was recognised by Spain 
in 1609, and acknowledged by all the 
Powers at the Peace of Munster in 
1648, seems to have given a fresh 
impetus to the art of inlay. Terburg 
has recorded for us in that wonderful 
picture of his at the National Gallery 
the ratification of the treaty. It is 
obvious that the broken surfaces of 
tenaissance architectural furniture 
were not suited to inlay, though we 
must not forget that wonderful cab- 
inet on columns and arches in the 
South Kensington Museum (No. 27) 
with elaborate marquetry of various 
woods and intricate little carved pear- 
wood panels, It has the Tudor em- 
blems of the rose and the porteullis, 
and is said to be English of the first 
half of the sixteenth century. But 
its finish seems almost too elaborate 
for English work of that date. In 
this instance the inlaid detail is so important as 
to fight with the architectural design. The later 
inlayers were inclined to place more stress upon 
their particular craft. Flat surfaces were approved, 
or, at any rate, surfaces which were not sharply 
cut up. So we find that the new style of French 
furniture of the eighteenth century, which is one 
of the chief glories of Windsor Castle and Buck- 
ingham Palace, follows the impetus of the Dutch 
marquetrists. It is furniture of flat or curved 
bombé surfaces admirably adapted to display the 
skill of the inlayer. We gradually see the last of the 
recessed and arched cabinet on many massive legs 
with cross-pieces which is a reminiscence of the 
Renaissance. It lasts through the reign of Louis 
XIIL. and part of that of Louis XIV., and then gives 
way to the simpler sécrétaire and table bureau with 
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drawers only in the framework upon which the table 
slab is placed. The slightly recessed centre drawer 
of many a fine Boule table is all that remains of the 
deep arched architectural style, and is preserved 
merely as a corrective of too great insistence of 
straight lines. 

The question arises why French taste should 
have imposed itself upon the rest of Europe so com- 


CONTAINING GENERAL GORDON’S BIBLE. 


pletely at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
It is a difficult question to answer, but certain con- 
siderations may explain to us why, if the French 
nation has not been really pre-eminent in painting, 
it certainly took for a whole century and more the 
lead in sculpture, and especially in the minor arts. 
Colour is not one of the characteristics of French 
art. That would seem to have been for the last 
hundred years an English prerogative, just as music 
for the same period has been that of the Germans. 
But in form since the end of the Renaissance the 
French have taught us all. Precision and lucidity 
are the qualities of their beautiful language. Its 
structure makes it an admirable prose vehicle, un- 
surpassed for scientific or intellectual exposition, 
but it seems to us to fail in the heights of poetry. 
The same thing, though it is always risky to draw 
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close analogies, may be said of French art. In the 
scientific and structural part it is invincible. For 
everything that may be expressed with definiteness 
it is thoroughly adequate. It is perhaps this very 
perfect adaptability which has caused its possessors 
so often to be content with skilful accomplishment 
that lacks the real fire of poetic feeling and genius. 
But for demonstrative splendour, for the task of 
adorning palaces with tasteful glittering ornament 





SILVER TABLE, PRESENTED TO CHARLES II. BY THE CITIZENS OF LONDON. 


that shall suit the environment of kings and princes 
living in the publie eye, the French of the eighteenth 
century needed no lesson. Other nations felt their 
inferiority, and bowed to France. 

That, on the whole, art flourishes contempo- 
taneously with a nation’s greatest glory may be 
accepted as a working principle, though, with the 
peculiar conditions of Italy during the Renaissance 
in our minds, we must not accept even this un- 
qualified. It is enough to say that with the 
victorious career of Louis XIV. an impetus was 
given by the building of palaces to decorative art 
which lasted throughout the eighteenth century. 
Nor is this to be attributed merely to a king’s love 
of display. There was a more serious purpose in it 
than that, though doubtless the desire of shining 
was largely in the mind of “Le Roi Soleil.” But at 
an early period there was a master-mind behind 
him. To Colbert, the great minister and financier, 


is largely due the pre-eminence of the French in 
decorative art. Their theory of government was 
then, as it is now, to protect and foster native 
industries. Now the inherent connection between 
art and industries, sadly severed as it has been of 
late by the progress of machinery, still exists. Two 
hundred years ago it was a very living principle. 
“ Arts and industries”! Why should they not be 
fostered together? It is true no amount of govern- 
ment assistance can 
create a genius, but short 
of that much may be 
done. ‘Sheraton, at any 
rate—one of our greatest 
English cabinet-makers 
—was certainly of this 
opinion. In his “ Die- 
tionary” (1803) he says 
that cabinet-meking in 
France “is more strik- 
ingly improved than any 
other branch of mechan- 
ical trade whatever.” He 
does not presume to call 
it an art. “Yet I pre- 
tend not to say,” he 
naively adds, “that this’ 
is the surest symptom 
of the future flourishing 
state of that kingdom.” 
Certainly cabinet-making 
ean hardly be made use 
of for political prognosti- 
cation; but, apart from 
that, there certainly must 
have been some force, at 
the time, in the sug- 
gestions he makes for the improvement of British 
cabinet-work. He praises the French system of 
artistic direction “so that the work may not be 
executed in a poor style,” while advising English 
craftsmen not to be led away by French fashions, 
but to improve their own. He was, perhaps, a little 
sanguine when he said, “ After all, I am of opinion 
that if our noblemen and gentry would contribute as 
much to the encouragement of a national brass 
foundry (as they do to other objects)... we 
might have as elegant brass-work for cabinets cast 
in London as they have in Paris. It is in this 
article they excel us, and by which they set off their 
eabinet-work, which without it would not bear a 
comparison with ours, neither in design nor in 
neatness of execution.” If in the matter of design 
he is certainly prejudiced, it will be found that, on 
the whole, Sheraton is right about the construction 
of English wood-work as compared with French. 
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STATE ANTE-ROOM DOORWAY, CARVvinG BY GRINLING GI3BONS. 


When we come to the really important matter of 
framing a cabinet or séerétaire so that its drawers 
may go in and out as smoothly as they should, there 
is very little doubt that even the best French work 
cannot vie with that of England in interior work. 
In “ face-work ”—all that was meant to show—it is 
supreme. 

It might be thought that when Sheraton ad- 
vocates a national woodyard on account of the great 
capital required for keeping a large stock of fine and 
rare seasoned woods, his recommendations would at 
the present time—by reason of the gigantic size of 
modern trade undertakings—be obsolete. The truth, 
however, is that it is as difficult as ever it was to be 
sure of the seasoned material necessary for the finest 
work. It does not pay to keep materials in store 
for fifteen years. Customets see, for instance, two 
cabriole-legged tables of apparently the same design 
priced at £10 and £100 respectively. It is natural 
that they should prefer to pay the former price when 
they are incapable of appreciating the difference 


between the two articles. Such con- 
siderations as the colour and dura- 
bility of the ormolu mounts, the 
fitting of the veneer, the construc- 
tion of the table, are lost on them. 
Yet it is for this you have to pay. 
If anyone is inclined to sniff in 
ignorance at the masterpieces of 
eighteenth century decorative art on 
the ground that he can pick up the 
same thing in all the shops for a 
£10 note, we should like to submit 
to him one or two considerations. 
First of all, these masterpieces, by 
their faithful workmanship, have 
stood the test of the wear and tear 
of a century at least, and many of 
them much more. Then they are 
the archetypes which have inspired 
everything in the same style which 
has since been produced. For the 
mere successful copying of them, in 
single instances, thousands have been 
paid. Next, if our objector will go 
to Christie’s and note the prices 
which are disbursed for genuine 
pieces of ordinary character, his eyes, ’ 
we predict, will be opened. And 
lastly, we shall show him illustrations 
of objects which are as works of art 
absolutely unique ; the prices of them 
—if ever they came to be sold— 
would have to be reckoned in tens 
of thousands. 

These things were made in the 
days when time was no object. Men like Sheraton 
and the best French artists took a pride in their 
work. “I mention these things,” he adds to what I 
have quoted above, “with a view to national credit 
and benefit of trade, and not from my own desire to 
recommend any extravagant steps in the purchase of 
grand furniture; for I can assure the reader, though 
I am thus employed in racking my invention to 
design fine and pleasing cabinet-work, I can be well 
content to sit on a wooden bottom chair provided I 
ean but have common food and raiment wherewith 
to pass through life in peace.” 

Of such were the genuine artists who ministered, 
too often to their own ruin, as we shall see, to the 
glories and luxuries of the great during the eighteenth 
century. For such the soil might be prepared by a 
paternal government. Now it is more especially in 
the minor decorative arts that the logical, scientific, 
and official methods characteristic of the French 
spirit can be brought into play—in every art, that 
is, where the whole need not be executed by a 
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master-mind. If a master-mind—even though not 
quite a genius—can be found to direct the work, so 
much the better. 

This seems to have been Colbert’s idea. He 
carried it out in the institution of the Gobelins, 
founded in 1662. This was very much more than a 
mere manufactory of tapestries. I shall have 
more to say upon it from that point of view when 
I come to speak of the fine Gobelin and Beauvais 
tapestries in the royal collections. For the present 
the Gobelins must be considered rather as a govern- 
mental centre of art—not at all like our own present 
department, be it well understood—and at the head 
of it was placed Charles Le Brun, “ Premier Peintre 
du Roy.” 

The illustrations in this first number are rather 
intended to give some idea of the variety of the 
royal collections than to follow 
that historical sequence — to 
which I propose in subse- 
quent chapters to adhere as 
closely as possible. Where 
so much fine artistic work is 
expended on doorways and 
mantelpieces, the casual ob- 
server is apt to pass the most 
beautiful things by. In the 
Corridor, a gallery 175 yards 
long, completely packed with 
works of art, are found the fine 
historic bronze busts. That 
which we reproduce is Henri 
IV., by a French or possibly 
Flemish artist of the school of 

sarthélemy Prieur. The scan- 
thus-leaf work on the armour 
is splendidly crisp and _ rich. 
Here, too, is found the ebony 
cabinet I have mentioned, a 
most grand and imposing piece. 
It stands nearly eight feet 
high, and is closed by two 
large doors. The twisted legs 
on which it is supported are 
columns carved with amorini 
and birds so high in relief as to 
be in places actually detached. 
The treasures of the interior 
I shall reserve for another 
oceasion, when some further 
illustrations will be given. 
Not very far off in this same 
corridor is the beautiful Floren- 
tine seventeenth century casket 
with crystal panels of Dutch or 
German engraving. These are 
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mounted with silver mouldings and crystal columns 
with capitals of silver gilt. A female figure in silver 
gilt stands in a niche at each corner. The whole 
is profusely enriched with minute floral designs in 
repoussé metal work completely covered with enamel, 
and surmounted by a St. George killing the dragon. 
A special interest attaches to this casket, for en- 
shrined in it is the Bible which General Gordon 
had with him at the last. 

The large glass-fronted cabinet in the Rubens 
Room contains a centre panel of extremely fine 
Boule work, with its brass inlay magnificently 
inlaid. This panel has an oval plaque in ormolu 
representing Joseph interpreting Pharaoh’s dream. 
Placed on it is a candelabrum in ormolu, which 
M. Williamson says is a copy. It is, in any ease, 
a very decorative and elaborate piece of work, 
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and consists of a Cupid disporting himself beneath 
three oak trees intertwined and supporting branches 
for candles. On each side of it are two large white 
Dresden china vases, with their ground completely 
studded with small flowers, and adorned with 
coloured birds in high relief. 

From the Corridor is approached the fine series of 
drawing-rooms, the doors of which are all adorned 
with Chippendale panels of the minutest delicacy 
of wood-carving. They came from Carlton House, 
which was demolished in 1829, and the wonder is 
that such fragile things, which one could break with 
one’s little finger, have lasted so well. The doors 


Thomire, the well-known “ciseleur” of the Empire 
period. But in the Green Drawing-room are to be 
found more precious treasures of the kind still. The 
candelabrum we illustrate is one of a series of four 
representing the “Seasons,” the value of which 
is about £5,000 apiece. 

The doorway illustrated on page 118 leads into 
the Rubens Room. You can see a part of the 
“Family of Sir Balthasar Gerbier” in the distance. 
The carving over the door in almost complete relief 
is by that mighty predecessor of the Chippendales, 
Grinling Gibbons. There is a great quantity in this 
“State ante-room,” which, with its ceiling painted to 





GLASS-FRONTED CABINET WITH BOULE PANEL. 


are white in ground, and the ornament is gilt. The 
one illustrated leads from the White Drawing-room 
to the Green. It should be noticed that each panel 
is different in design. The under-cutting is marvel- 
lous, and worthy of the fireplaces whose friezes are 
decorated with ormolu work by the incomparable 
Gouthiére. Our illustration is from the Crimson 
Drawing-room. The bronzes at the sides are fine 
work, probably of the period of Louis XIV. Accord- 
ing to the “Inventory of Interiors,” which rises on 
this occasion into poetry, they represent “infants 
found by satyrs in the woods, who, with that touch 
of nature which makes the whole world akin, have 
brought them to the fire to warm.” The candelabra 
on the mantelpiece, with shafts and panels of lapis- 
lazuli, are nearly five feet high, and the work of 


mateh by Verrio, is said to have been the dining-room 
of Charles II. On the left is a piece of good Gobelin 
tapestry. This fine tall clock (page 114) in the 
grandiose style of Louis XIV., which, if it were for 
sale, you might perhaps have for £2,000, is inside the 
tubens Room. With its masterpieces of painting, 
its crimson damask hangings, and Boule and lacquer 
ormolu-mounted furniture, this is one of the hand- 
somest apartments of all. I conclude this prelim- 
inary series with a silver table presented to Charles 
II. by the citizens of London. This table, three feet 
six inches long. has its top completely covered with 
an elaborate design of tulip and acanthus leaf. 
Anything to be compared with this particular style 
of furniture is, I fancy, only to be found amongst 
the treasures of Knole House. 
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DECORATIVE ART AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 





By FREDERICK S. ROBINSON. 


HERE are, both at Windsor Castle and Buck- 
ingham Palace, notable specimens of furniture 
which mark the transition from the late-Renaissance 
to the styles of the eighteenth century. In our first 
article was given a general 
view of the imposing ebony 
“Rubens” cabinet. It is, 
perhaps, not necessary to 
inquire into the subjects 
of all the numerous reliefs 
with which this monument 
of patient and artistic work 
is covered. These motives 
are partly Biblical, partly 
classic, and in either case 
sufficiently obscure. What 
concerns the artist is the 
amazing skill with which 
the obstinate ebony has 
been carved. The compa- 
rative flatness of the de- 
sign, when compared with 
the massive sculpturesque 
dressers and cupboards of 
the sixteenth century—such 
as those of the Burgundian 
school and that of Lyons— 
was no doubt dictated by 
the material. When, how- 
ever, one considers the 
modelling of the figures in 
the niches, or the complete 
relief of some of the detail 
on the twisted columns of 
the base, the conclusion is 
that the man or men who 
carved this cabinet did 
practically what they pleased 
with their material. And 
how splendidly seasoned 
and selected must that have 
been! The conscientious- 
ness and completeness with 


which this work is finished cause constant sur- 
prises. Most people would have thought that the 


elaborate decoration of the outside doors, with 

their fluted Corinthian columis, would have been 

sufficient. If you look at the inside of these same 

doors, you find designs almost as elaborate, though, 

as was necessary, in lower relief. The flower- 
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and scroll-work is done with a “veiner,” and is 
almost like engraving. The panels in the centre 
represent—one, an annunciation, in which Henrietta 
Maria is the principal figure; the other, the pre- 
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sentation of his son to Charles I. by the Queen. 
These panels, in which the likeness of the king at 
least is striking, are sufficient evidence as to the 
approximate date. The inside of the cabinet con- 
tains six large drawers on each side, all with 
elaborate figure reliefs and brass head handles. The 
insides of all these drawers are completely veneered 
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with various woods in geometrical patterns. Below 
these, again, are to be found, on the one side a 
chess-board, on the other a backgammon-board. It 
will be seen that there is an interior recess, with 
two elaborately carved doors, disclosing the tortoise- 
shell and gilt columns and mirrors generally found 
in these cabinets. The floor is laid with squares 
of ivory and ebony, running back in artificial per- 
spective. The backs cf these interior doors are 
inlaid with ivory, but an unsuspected addition has 
concealed the original work. There are several 
drawings on the doors and in the recess of ancient 
Roman architecture, with water and small figures. 
These are signed “Clérisseau fecit Rome, 1763,” and 
are typical of his style, which had a great vogue. 
Charles Louis Clérisseau was an architect and 
painter in water-colours, born at Paris. He ac- 
companied Robert Adams to England, where he 
remained some time, and made the drawings for the 
“Ruins of Spalatro,” published in 1764. Returning 
home, he published “Antiquities de France,” “ Monu- 
ments de Nimes,” and other works. In 1783 he was 
appointed architect to the Empress of Russia. “He 
is, however,” says Bryan, “ best known to the world 
by his fine drawings of the remains of ancient 
architecture in water-colours, which are held in high 
estimation.” They are executed with great facility in 
gouache, but are cold and opaque in colour. He died 
at Paris in 1828, in his ninety-ninth year. We 
should have preferred to see the ivory inlay of our 
cabinet unencumbered, but there fixed are Clérissean’s 
works—interesting in themselves, though they do 
date 140 years after the shrine which contains 
them—and there they will probably remain! This 
cabinet, as we have said, is Flemish. There is a fine 
specimen in the South Kensington Museum (No. 
1651) which may be French or Flemish. In the 
Palace of Fontainebleau are two, One is figured in 
M. A. de Champeaux’s book, “Le Meuble” (Fig. 8, 
Vol. IL.), and has the same series of six Corinthian 
columns in the upper part, but it hardly approaches 
the magnificent elaboration of the Windsor example. 
It does not seem to be conclusive evidence that a 
piece is of French workmanship because, as in the 
case of the South Kensington cabinet, the word 
“YEndymion” is found beneath a panel of Diana 
and Endymion. It is, perhaps, safer to attribute 
such works to “l’école franco-flamande,” even if in 
the Fontainebleau example the annular ornaments 
round the lower columns are found in Philibert 
Delorme’s design for the construction of the Palace 
of the Tuileries. 

The next two illustrations of an ebony cabinet, 
profusely ornamented with gilt mounts, seem to mark 
a step nearer to the period of the early eighteenth 
century, in style if not actually in date. This 


charming cabinet is not so imposing in dimensions 
as the other, as it is only five feet nine inches high, 
by four feet six wide. It is, however, wonderfully 
decorative and, with its ormoulu mounts—especially 
the “culot” ornaments between the pillars of the 
base—suggests and vies with the most embellished of 
French ormoulu-mounted furniture. It has a flatter 
front and more simple mouldings than the last, and 
will accustom us to the simple, straight-shaped 
“armoires” in the more reserved of Boulle’s style. 
The ormoulu caryatids “appliqués” of the four round 
columns of the base remind us of what we shall see 
when we arrive at the Empire. This cabinet has 
two large folding doors decorated with pierced and 
chased ormoulu mounts inside and out, representing 
arabesques, masks, and mythological subjects. There 
are fourteen drawers in the body of the cabinet, 
three in the frieze, and three in the frame. The 
recess in the centre is beautifully inlaid with mar- 
queterie and enclosed by a door. As with the Rubens 
cabinet, no trouble has been spared to make the 
work as good as possible. It is of the same period 
and Flemish origin as the other. The resemblance 
to the first is disguised a little by the absence of 
the Corinthian columns in the upper part and the 
addition of the multitude of mounts. It is, however, . 
perfectly obvious in the general shape of the lower 
portion and the proportions of the whole. 

A valetudinarian would be delighted with the 
completeness of the appointments of the little 
medicine cabinet which makes our fifth illustration. 
It opens at the top, and the front, and the sides, and 
discloses all the requirements of a chemist’s shop, 
including scales, “spatule,” numbers of silver or 
white metal canisters with pretty little mounts, and, 
last of all, a cup or mortar of pure gold, which 
seemed to us to weigh a pound and a half at least. 
It is probably Augsburg work of about the same 
date as the other two cabinets. The pine-cone 
plate mark of that celebrated city, with a smith’s 
initial L. R. in a monogram, is found on the fittings 
of precious metal. This interesting plaything has 
only recently been unearthed from the Castle stores. 
There is no evidence as yet to tell us to whose needs 
it was constructed to administer. 

At Buckingham Palace we shall find the remain- 
ing cabinets in the royal collections which precede 
the late seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century 
examples. It is true that a cabinet at Windsor 
purports to have belonged to Mary Stuart, and to 
contain a purse of her own making and a lock of her 
hair. These contents may very well be there. It 
is an ebony veneer cabinet with plain heart-shaped 
ornaments “appliqués” in relief of red tortoiseshell, 
and was bequeathed to her Majesty by Robert, eighth 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. The cabinet is said to 
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have been brought from Paris, and given by Queen 
Mary to the Regent Lord Mar, from whom, through 
the marriage of his great- granddaughter Mary 
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Erskine with William Hamilton of Wishaw, it 
passed to the Belhaven family. Its Louis XV. legs 
assist the conviction that the cabinet is nearly two 
hundred years later in date than the age of Mary 
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Stuart. This, however, does not preclude its con- 
taining very genuine relics. 

We reproduce also the second of the two 
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beautiful silver tables, which are only to be matched 
by the silver-work at Knole House. This is on 
four chased earyatid legs with round gadrooned or 
“mulled” feet. The foot-rail, in shaped curves, is 
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EBONY CABINET (FLEMISH) WITH GILT MOUNTS (SuuT). 


chased, with raised fruit, flowers, mouldings, and a 
massive pineapple in the centre. The top slab is 
most elaborately engraved with the royal arms of 
William III. There is a large trophy in the centre, 
supported on the left by a rose and flewr-de-lis, and 
on the right by the thistle and harp. Each of these 
pairs of emblems is surmounted with crowns sup- 
ported by Cupids. Underneath the royal arms is 
the cypher W and motto “JE MAIN TIEN RAY.” 
There is much cross-hatching in the engraving, 
which makes it rather mechanical in effect, but it 
is wonderfully spirited. A reproduction of this in 
electrotype is to be found in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

There is no doubt that Louis XIV. possessed 
much silver furniture of this description before the 
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needs of his war expenditure sent it all 
to the mint. Amongst them was a table 
designed by Baslin, and chased on the top 
slab with a figure of Apollo driving his 
four horses. Other figures represented the 
four quarters of the world. At the ends 
were the king’s arms, and in the centre 
a sun-face and medallion of Louis XIV., 
surrounded with Cupids seated on dolphins. 
It is probable that the inlaid furniture 
of André Charles Boulle, which will now 
occupy us, was commissioned by the king 
in part to replace his meubles d’orfévrerie 
turned into money. As late, however, as 
1691 such silver furniture was being made, 
for the “Livre Commode” of that date 
praises the “meubles d’orfévrerie, fabriquez 
avee grande perfection par M. de Launay, 
orfévre du roy, devant les galeries du 
Louvre.” It adds: “M. Boul (sie), his 
neighbour, is making marqueterie work 
of singular beauty.” 

We must beware of supposing that 
Boulle was the originator of the style of 
inlaying tortoiseshell and brass, which his 
genius enabled him to develop to its 
highest possibilities: He was probably ~ 
only one amongst a number of clever 
artists who worked in the same manner 
for Louis XIV. We know that Colbert 
imported two Dutchmen, Pierre Golle and 
Vordt; that Jean Macé had the lodgings 
in the Louvre which were allotted after- 
wards to Boulle; that two other Dutch- 
men, Jacques Somer and Oppenord, also 
enjoyed the royal favour, and that Philippe 
Poitou worked under Le Brun at the 
Gobelins. All of these, with Combord, 
another of the king’s cabinet makers, 
probably worked in the same style; and 
Pierre Golle actually collaborated with Boulle in 
the work on the Grand Dauphin’s private apart- 
ment. M. Henry Havard, whose little monograph 
“Les Boulle” is the latest industrious compila- 
tion, asks whether Boulle has not rather unjustly 
“synthetised in his own person the glory which 
ought to be more equitably divided amongst his 
numerous and rather obscure collaborators.” The 
world is not always strictly just in such respects, 
but there is not much doubt that Boulle was the 
giant among this clever band of artists, who have, 
after all, no greater claim than he, as their works 
‘annot now be identified. 

temarkably little used to be known about the 
family whose name has become the generic title of 
a particular kind of inlay. The name itself had at 
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one time almost ceased to be recognised as such. 
People were accustomed fifty years ago to speak 
vaguely of meubles de boule as they might say 
“meubles @acajou ;” whilst a novelist went a step 
further, and spoke complacently of “meubles en bois 
de boule” without exercising his mind as to what 
species of wood that might be. M. Charles Asse- 
lineau was one of those who, in his little pamphlet 
published in 1853, and now very rare, gathered 
together the few facts about André Charles Boulle 
then known. He himself gives to Nestor Roqueplan, 
writing in 1834, the credit of having “restored the 
name of Boulle.” M. Henry Havard is able to 
correct Asselineau. in certain biographical details, 
though he does not attempt much in the way of 
artistic criticism. It appears that at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century a Protestant family 
of the naine of Boulle lived in Paris, and in 1619 a 
certain Pierre Boulle had lodgings in the galleries 
of the Louvre, and the title of “ Ebéniste du Roi.” 
Thus it will be seen that the great Boulle was not 
even the first of his name to earn distinction as a 
cabinet-maker. We must make our protest here 
against this last expression being taken in its 
present industrial sense. The furniture which the 
artists of Louis XIV. designed and constructed 
meant works of art. To 
appreciate the position 
of these craftsmen, one 
must get out of one’s 
mind the arbitrary dis- 
tinetions which have 
been drawn between fine 
arts and industries. It 
is of fine art as ex- 
emplified in furniture of 
which we are speaking. 

Pierre Boulle married 
Marie Bahuche, sister of 
Marguerite Bahuche, who 
was widow of Jacques 
Bunel, “ premier peintre” 
of Henri IV., and occu- 
pied after the widow’s 
death her lodgings in 
the Louvre. He was the 
son, as we learn from a 
marriage contract, of 
David Boulle, who came 
from near Neufchatel, in 
Switzerland. Thus it 
seems that Pierre Boulle 
was a Swiss by birth. 
M. Havard suggests that 
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same as that spelt Boel, pronounced very like Boulle, 
and very common in Flanders and the Low Coun- 
tries. These provinces, he adds, are the native 
place of French marqueterie. Stabre (Staber), ébé- 
niste of the King in 1608, was Flemish, and Jean 
Macé went to the Low Countries to perfect him- 
self in his vocation. The name has been variously 
spelt Buhl, Boule, and Boulle. French connoisseurs 
have chosen the last. The notion once prevalent 
that the family came from Italy is exploded. 

Pierre Boulle had many children, but only two 
of them could, by considerations of date, possibly be 
the fathers of André Charles Boulle, who was born 
in 1642. Their names were Jacques and Paul, 
and they were born in 1618 and 1621. We find 
from the great artist’s marriage contract, discovered 
by Jal (“Dictionnaire critique de biographie et 
WVhistoire ”), that André Charles Boulle’s father was 
named Jean. This makes it, at least, doubtful 
whether he could have been the son of either Paul 
or Jacques, and so grandson of Pierre, who was 
ébéniste du voi in 1619. As, however, André Charles 
was not quite sure about his own age, which he 
perhaps understated to bring it a little nearer to 
the twenty years of his wife, when he was married 
in 1677, it is quite possible that he may have 
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called his father Jean when it was really Jacques. 
Whether grandson or not of the ébéniste du roi, he 
was in all probability no very distant relation. It 
is significant that one of the witnesses to the con- 
tract, his cousin, was another Pierre Boulle. The 
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point is that André Charles Boulle seems to have 
come of an artistic family, which would partly 
account for his strong instinct towards the same 
career. Pere Orlandi (“Abecedario Pittorico,” 1719) 
is the contemporary authority as to his natural 
genius. He gives us the invaluable information 
that André Charles “had by nature the most felici- 
tous disposition towards the fine arts,” and that he 
would have been a painter if his father had not 
insisted on his succeeding him in his profession 
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of cabinet-making. Hence he had what M. Asse- 
lineau appropriately calls “wne vocation mirte,” by 
which he means that André Charles did not scorn 
to bring talents capable of achieving distinction in 
painting or sculpture to the improvement of the 
“minor art” of decorative furniture 
making. Artists are only too ready 
to neglect such arts as this as be- 
neath their notice. Boulle might 
have become a painter of “machines,” 
such as those of Le Brun. By con- 
fining himself to furniture and de- 
coration of all kinds in wood and 
metal, he could not fail to produce 
striking results. He would be con- 
tent, perhaps, if he were alive to-day 
and saw the prices (£12,000 for a 
couple of cupboards) paid for his 
masterpieces. For not many pic- 
tures are such colossal prices so 
freely given. M. Maze-Sencier does 
not hesitate to style him “ wn artiste 
hors ligne.” 

In 1672 Boulle was granted 
lodgings in the Louvre. These were 
instituted by Henri IV. as a series 
of privileged studios or workshops, 
in which the cleverest workmen and 
artists might be lodged at the ex- 
pense of the crown. “This great 
king has established in his own 
palace,” says Sauval, “a colony of 
sculptors, architects, tapestry-makers, 
and the like, who occupied the gal- 
leries of the Louvre” with the in- 
tention of lodging “les plus grand 
seigneurs et les plus excellents 
maitres du royaume, atin de faire 
comme un alliance de l’Esprit et 
des Beaux-Arts avec la Noblesse et 
lEpée.” However fanciful this may 
be it shows in what high estimation 
these craftsmen of the decorative 
arts were held. In a letter patent of 
1608 the king speaks to this effect :-— 
“We expressly had the construction 
of our Gallery of the Louvre so disposed that we 
might be able conveniently to lodge a number of 
the best masters to be found in painting, sculpture, 
goldsmith’s work, clock-making, gem engraving, and 
other excellent arts . . . in order to make, so 
to speak, a nursery of craftsmen (une pépiniére 
douvriers) from which under the teaching of such 
good masters others might emerge and spread them- 
selves over the kingdom fully competent to serve 
the public.” The advantage of these lodgings did 
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not lie solely in the saving of rent. Besides giving 
them this mark of his esteem and protection, the 
king freed his royal workmen from the restrictions 
of the trade guilds and the superintendence of the 
syndics of the corporations. This position of in- 
dependence could not fail to be of the utmost 
importance for the advancement of art. Far be it 
from us to deny that the most beautiful objects 
were made under the auspices and in spite of the 
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allowed them to take two apprentices, who should 
become masters in time, just as they would if they 
had served under native craftsmen. M. Havard 
says—“ This was a glorious emancipation, reserved 
for a select number as a privilege of exceptional 
value.” It, in fact, obviated the necessity for that 
division of labour which is of the essence of in- 
dustrialism and very fatal to art. The trades union 
confines a man to one particular province. The 
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harassing restrictions of the old guilds and corpora- 
tions of art craftsmen. There could, however, be no 
doubt that the clever foreign workmen introduced 
afterwards by Mazarin and Colbert must have ex- 
cited great jealousy amongst the native artists of 
Paris. These same letters patent of 1608 state 
that the new arrivals who have not been received 
as master-workmen by the Paris closed corpora- 
tions “find themselves at present in such a bad 
situation, that they are hindered from working 
for private patrons.” Neither were their appren- 
tices under them received as masters in due course. 
So, for these reasons, Henri IV. lodged his protégés 
in the Louvre, and ordained that they might 
work for whomsoever they wished without being 
hindered or visited by other masters. He also 


inlayer must not put his hand to the joiner’s work ; 
the brassfounder is forbidden to be at once a 
modeller, caster, chaser, and gilder. It is easy to 
understand how impossible it would have been under 
these circumstances to produce the furniture of the 
style of Boulle, in which several methods of decora- 
tion combine to produce their effect. If the artist 
had been hampered at every turn by restrictions, 
fair enough for industrial purposes perhaps, but 
which prevented him from carrying out his design 
in his own way, the decorative art of the eighteenth 
century would have been the worse for it. That 
of the nineteenth has suffered fatal consequences 
thereby, though the hurry of our time and the 
refusal of patrons to pay a decent price for honest 
and sincere artistic work is also largely to blame, 
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Savary des Bruhlons (“ Dictionnaire de Commerce”), 
quoted by M. Havard, has a most interesting para- 
graph. He defines what an ébéniste’s, or cabinet- 
maker's functions were. “He affixes the metal 
mounts” (amongst other functions) “ with which 
his furniture is adorned, but it is the sculptors 
or founders who cast them and trim them, and 
the gilders upon metal who gild them with gold 
leaf or in ormoulu.” Now Boulle and the artists 
of his time were capable, when they chose, of 
doing all these things for themselves, in their own 
workshops, with a better ultimate result than if 
they had got their mounts wholesale from some 
foundry at the other end of Paris. This passage 
from Savary is confirmed, says M. Havard, by the 
records of proceedings of the cabinet-makers, in 
which “artisans of different industries are found 
constantly interfering and becoming, on the strength 
of the regulations for the division of labour, the 
compulsory assistants of the chief producer.” “ This 
sort of document ”—we quote now from the “ Dic- 
tionnaire de l’ameublement et de la décoration ”— 
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“explains how it happens so often that furniture 
from various manufactories has an analogous char- 
acter or family likeness. The same founder has 
furnished the models to two competitors, and they 
have been obliged to use the same general shape 
to show them off.” It explains how the ébénistes, 
lodged at the Louvre or the Gobelins, could pro- 
duce more perfect furniture than their colleagues 
in the city of Paris. Not being subject to strict 
conformance to the trade rules, these favoured 
craftsmen could practically have to live with them 
modellers, sculptors, chasers, and founders who 
worked exclusively for them, according to their 
needs, and at their direction; and they could even, 
when genius helped them, exercise all these functions 
themselves, and without the help of other artists.” 
This is how Cellini and the artists of his day were 
accustomed to work. No wonder, when he could 
see so much carried on in a single studio-workshop, 
an ambitious apprentice felt the impulse to versa- 
tility; no wonder if he became an artist such as 
was André Charles Boulle. 
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THE COLLECTION OF MR. W. CUTHBERT QUILTER, M.P. 
(Concluded). 
VI.—MODERN FOREIGN MASTERS. 
By F. G, STEPHENS. 
ARTING from the British and deceased with its own aim in design, more resourceful and, 
masters’ works, to which our previous obser- generally speaking, more masculine than our own, but 


vations have 
been direct- 
ed, and ap- 
proaching 
the choice ex- 
amples which 
group them- 
selves under 
the present 
heading, is as 
if we passed 
from one 
atmosphere 
into another 
and quite 
different one. 
This is the 
case not only 
because the 
capital specimens of the latter class of which Mr. 
Quilter is the fortunate owner are more diverse in 
themselves, the outcomings of various schools, each 
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ON THE SCHELDT. 
(From the Painting by Pierre Jean Clays ) 


because they 
represent 
epochs of art- 
istic develop- 
ment with a 
more ancient 
inheritance 
than ours,and 
possessed of 
higher aims 
than have, 
till of late, 
prevailed in 
this country. 
Continental 
artistic cul- 
ture has, at 
least in re- 
spect to 
painting, in the Low Countries and in France, to 
which most of Mr. Quilter’s pictures refer, known no 
considerable break since the end of the fourteenth 
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century, when Hubert Van Eyck developed the 
timid and tentative labours of the illuminators into 
something not at all unlike that which Baron Leys 
and M. Van Haanen have practised in our own 
time, as it is exemplified in the pictures before us 
by those masters respectively,* and, in a less degree, 
by Heer Israels’ “ Washing the Cradle,” which serves 
as a frontispiece to my essay. It is true that, if the 
former two painters look back to the earlier masters 


Velde and Jan Van de Capelle as his models; so 
the elder Isabey, who by his sparkling “My Lady’s 
Parrot” is well represented here, had for his im- 
mediate patterns the ever-charming Watteau, his 
countryman, Fromentin, and our own compatriot, 
R. P. Bonington, whose prototype was Paolo Veronese. 
Van Marcke refers us to Cuyp and that great 
living mistress of animal painting whose triumph 
is in the “Labourage Nivernais.” Corot is the 





BRETON PASTURES. 


(From the Painting by Van Marcke.) 


here named for their models, the third and last of 
them is a sort of Rembrandt come to life again. 
M. Van Haanen, though an Austrian by his birth, 
and partly French of the school of Delacroix by 
his training, is so closely allied to Leys, with a 
dash of Fortuny to boot, that, with Leys, he looks 
back to the Low Countries as the source of his 
technique, the homeliness of his subjects, and the 
exuberance in his colouring, as well as for a certain 
voluptuousness which, though veiled, is manifest 
in the forms, looks, and actions of those strapping 
wenches it is his delight to paint. 

Indirectly, the French masters whose work is 
before us refer to the Italians of the sixteenth 
century, much as M. Clays refers to W. Van de 


* The engraving of “The New Dress,” by C. Van Haanen, 
is held over until next month. 


modern Claude, with a more exquisite touch and 
more delicate draughtsmanship. Millet hints at 
Prud’hon and, remotely, at Rembrandt and Cor- 
reggio, and his friend Diaz de la Pena is, or was, 
a follower of Hobbema when he painted land- 
scapes and of the later Italians when figures were 
his themes. All these painters owed much to their 
models, who were more or less remote, and they had 
an inheritance of art far longer and greater than our 
English artists could boast of, although they took 
Sir James Thornhill, who was manifestly Hogarth’s 
master and teacher, for the harbinger of a school 
which created Turner and Millais, the latter of 
whom was, like Browning’s subject, “never out of 
England,” and knew very little of the old masters, 
and yet was actually the only Englishman of whom 
it can be said that he founded a school of any sort. 
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MY LADY'S PARROT. 


(From the Painting by Isabey.) 


In art, as in social politics, it is a great thing 
to be able to claim an inheritance of centuries of 
culture. The painters of any nation who have 
flourished for a lengthened period must needs not 
only have justified themselves, but have educated 
their public in the sense of that term which is now 
accepted. In this way, too, three or four centuries 
of artistic culture have done their work so effec- 
tively in Italy, France, and the Low Countries, in 
respect to training the national intelligence, that 
what they do must, in the very nature of things, 
be much better appreciated and understood than is 
the case in Great Britain, where the source of art- 
feeling and the culture which belongs to it is only 
removed from our time by, say, a century and a half. 
Nearly two hundred years have elapsed since Louis 
XIU, the Gothic afflatus having ceased to operate, 
and following the example of Francis I, essayed to 
develop art by importations from Italy. Francis I 


had obtained casts in bronze 
from some of the most famous 
antique statues, and at Fon- 
tainebleau, as well as in Paris, 
these works were duly honoured 
and studied. The French <Aca- 
démie is the original of all the 
like institutions which flourish 
now from London to St. Peters- 
burg: our Royal Academy, which 
is only one hundred and thirty 
years old, being one of the most 
important versions, so to call it, 
of that great foundation of Louis 
XIV which, of all his schemes, 
is least changed and redounds 
most to his honour. 

One of the most important 
results of the lengthened studies 
of such artistic bodies as I refer 
to is the great development of 
an artistic quality of the very 
first order, of which the illustra- 
tions before us exhibit a much 
greater amount than is discover- 
able in any of the other groups 
for which the reader is indebted 
to Mr. Quilter. This precious 
quality is commonly recog: 
nised under the name of Style. 
Every illustration now in view 
shows more or less of it. In 
some of them it is still more 
potent and abundant than in 
others. The works of Diaz, 
Daubigny, Corot, Millet, and Van 
Haanen are best off in this re- 
spect; Van Marcke, Clays, and Leys were less 
fortunate in the same direction, but only com- 
paratively so. One and all these painters seein, 
judged by their works, to have lived, so to speak, 
in larger rooms, to have breathed a loftier atmo- 
sphere, and to have had more extensive views than 
any but the very ablest of our English masters, 
the productions of several among whom are con- 
spicuously wanting in that sense of largeness and 
freedom which is thoroughly characteristic of the 
higher ranges of Continental studies in design. 
Accordingly, as I take it, the influence of style is 
that missing element in the British pictures we have 
engraved which has very much to do in making us 
sensible of that change in passing from one category 
of art to the others which has been alluded to 
above. In fact, I venture to think the categories 
are more widely differentiated by this means than 
by any other which presents itself to the student 
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who has experienced the effect of the transition in 
view. Not only is the influence of style manifest 
in the designs, compositions, and other technical 
elements which it is within the range of wood 
engraving to reproduce, as in the very excellent 
cuts before us, but that influence is by no means 
less manifest in respect to the coloration of the 
originals of our engravings, an element which they 
could not, at least directly and completely, repro- 
duce. 

Turning from these large and lofty considerations 
to those still valuable features which concern the 
pictures in view severally, and their painters, it 
will be most convenient to take them in groups 
according to their classes of subjects, beginning 
with the brilliant and animated piece of genre here 
called “My Lady’s Parrot,” which is one of the 
most charming specimens of art in respect to which 
the French school has, since the days of Watteau, its 
prototype, had no rival. 
The design is explained 
by the illustration, which 
must necessarily fail in ren- 
dering the sparkle of the 
ladies’ silks, satins, and 
jewellery, the sumptuous- 
ness of their beautiful faces 
and busts, the vivid yet 
harmonious colouring and 
crisp touch—in this ap- 
proaching more nearly than 
any other master of this cen- 
tury, Fromentin himself not 
excepted, the technique of 
the master of Valenciennes. 

Baron Leys’ “ Luther,” 
one of his most important 
though by no means one 
of his largest pieces, is well 
represented in the engrav- 
ing on p.129. Luther, with 
the gentler Melancthon at 
his side, is disputing on 
some point of doctrine with 
a Catholic ecclesiastic of 
high degree. The one keeps 
his temper (which he did 
not invariably succeed in 
doing), while his dogmatic 
opponent loses his. The 
elaborate archeology, the 
force of tone and colour, 
the thoroughness of the 
painter’s studies of charac- 
ter, involving exact portrai- 
ture, and his simple way 


of telling his story, always distinguish the art of 
saron Leys, who was a legitimate descendant of 
Van Eyck. One of the subtlest points here is the 
face of the lady who listens with extreme attention 
but continues to knit. 

It was said of Millet, whose reputation culminated 
with the world-famed “L’Angelus” that, when in 
youth and in a state of dire impecuniosity, he gave 
his rare skill to painting nudities, which found a ready 
market with the picture dealers. Fastidious and 
pious as Millet was, this sort of trade jarred upon 
his moral sense, and he turned from it with rare 
courage after overhearing a conversation between 
two artistic loungers before a shop-window where 
one of his own naked nymphs was exposed. “ Who 
is this Millet?” said one of the two. “Oh,” said 
the other, “a fellow who always paints naked 
women!” After that Millet faced starvation, but 
no more nudities. The proper title of Mr. Quilter’s 
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picture is “Jeune Fille attrappée par des Amours.” Corot, who died in the same year as Millet, 
It is one of the best known Millets, and most was born in 1796, and thus saw more changes than 





ON THE OISE. 
(From the Painting by Daubigny.) 


animated is the design in which the half-reluctant fell to the lot of his more popular because more 
nymph is dragged onwards by the laughing Cupids. easily understood contemporary. The title of the 


VILLA PAMPHILI. 
(From the Painting by Corot.) 


Millet was born in 1814, and, dying in 1875, lovely idyl which is before us describes its origin 
witnessed a perfect artistic revolution. very fairly. It is known as “Souvenir de la Villa 
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(In the Collection of W. Cuthbert Quilter, Esq., M.P.) 
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Pamphili, Rome,” and is an epitome of the purest 
classic of this French landscape painter, a con- 
summately delicate and subtle draughtsman, a 
master of the loveliest 
harmonies of tone, a 
wizard when weaving 
exquisite fabrics of 
the light, of silver, 
and of delightful 
greys. The poetry of 
the “Souvenir” pro- 
claims itself to all 
who care to listen. 
It is a perfect con- 
trast with the sterling 
prose and solid natu- 
ralism of Van Marcke’s 
“Breton Pasturage,” 
which shows that this 
recently deceased 
painter was not un- 
worthy to be named 
with Mlle. Rosa 
Bonheur herself when 
cow-painting was in 
question. He was a 
leading pupil of 
Troyon, and generally 
painted as in Mr. 
Quilter’s picture. The 
prose and _ brightness 
of M. Clays’ sunlit 
view, called “On the 
Scheldt,” are his pecu- 
liar qualities and seen 
at their best in this 
case. The frontispiece, 
which is a good re- 
production of Heer Israels’ “Washing the Cradle,” 
may be said to describe itself—so distinet, and yet 
so pathetic and natural, is every feature of it, so 





VENUS DISROBED. 
(From the Painting by J. F. Millet.) 
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complete is its homely sentiment, and so simple 
and effective is the treatment of this epitomising 
illustration of one of the most popular of modern 
painters of domestic 
anecdotic themes, 
which he never failed 
to treat with sym- 
pathy, taste, and 
vigour. Heer Israels 
was born in 1824, 
became a pupil of 
Kruseman at Ainster- 
dain and of Picot in 
aris. He has painted 
so many pictures to 
illustrate the hard- 
ships of a peasant’s 
and a fisherman’s life, 
that he is a sort of 
Dutch Millet, but not 
so good a painter. 
Nevertheless, more 
than one of his works 
is, at least, as in- 
tensely pathetic as the 
much better known 
“L’Angelus” of the 
famous Frenchman. 
It is against him that 
he is a mannerist and 
not seldom a_senti- 
mentalist, with a de- 
cided vein of prose 
pervading his mind, 
and often very mani- 
fest in his pictures. 
Apart from these 
shortcomings, Heer 
Israels is a capital artist, who has painted rather 
too many pictures to please the dealers and their 
clients. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 

MNNHE general complaint which is so often heard 
that the New Gallery is no more than a 
nursery for the Royal Academy, and that it no 
longer bears the distinctive character at one time 
belonging to the Grosvenor Gallery, is based upon 
a lack of appreciation of the march of academic 
progress. We have more than once pointed out in 
these columns that the awakening of Burlington 


House to the necessity of recognising all honest 
expressions of art has followed on the reform move- 
ment of, ten years ago which Lord Leighton, with so 
much taste and insight, yet with so much discretion, 
assisted—if he did not actually initiate it—within 
the sphere of his own influence. In considering, 
therefore, the exhibition now on view in Regent 
Street, the public must judge of it not as the 
expression of what was once adjudged as the 
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non-academic and ultra-poetic in art, but as a display kind, it is, in appearance, little more summary in 


of what our painters in general are about: in fact, 


method than a Romney, and infinitely more skilful. 


as a small and friendly rival of the Academy itself. The lamplight study of “Mrs. George Batten 





THE PILGRIM OF LOVE. 


(From the Painting by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, in the New Gallery. 


And, in truth, there is here sufficient of interest 
to render a visit to it a necessity to every lover of 
modern painting. In the section of portraiture alone 


there are at least a 
half a dozen canvases 
which, as examples 
of the best now being 
done according to 
modern notions, de- 
mand the respectful 
attention of the spec- 
tator. It is needless 
nowadays to discuss 
at length the artistic 
attitude of Mr. Sar- 
gent or of Mr. Shan- 
non, or to meet the 
arguinent of certain 
of those who, keep- 
ing their eyes upon 
the past, declare that 
“if Velasquez and 
Van Dyck were right, 
Sargent and Shannon 
must be wrong.” 
The brillianey of the 
former’s “ Mrs. George 
Swinton” is beyond 
dispute; the lady as 
she stands at her ease 


in a vivacious, almost defiant attitude, lives upon 
the canvas. The work is a triumph of dexterity, 
yet for all its verve and impressionism of the highest 


From a Photograph by F. Hollyer.) 


Singing,” though less 
pleasing—for the 
lady might almost as 
well be yawning, or 
dying, or sneezing— 
is not less a tribute to 
the artist’s subtlety 
of colour and model- 
ling than to his char- 
acteristic elegance of 
presentation. Beside 
these works, Mr. Von 
Glehn’s “ Mrs. Austin 
Oliver,” clever and 
dashing though it is, 
pales as the work of 
a minor artist before 
a greater, though his 
methods are not dis- 
similar. The beauti- 
fully reticent portrait of “Mrs. G. F. Watts,” by her 
husband, shows with exquisite simplicity the delicate 
silhouette of a refined and intellectual face; beside 





CATS. 
(From the Painting by Henriette Ronner, in the New Gallery.) 


it, Mr. Melville’s rendering of “M. White, Esq.,” 
looks empty and pretentious in its imitation of 
Moroni, although, in truth, it is a remarkable work 
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THE SECRET. 
(From the Painting by Baron Rosencranz, in the New Gallery.) 


in which the modelling is suggested rather than 
indicated, and the air and aspect of it dignified 
and stately if neither elegant nor attractive. Mr. 
Shannon, on the other hand, is elegant and attractive 
both in his “Mrs. Charles Buxton,” and especially 
in “The Marchioness of Granby,” whose beautiful 
and thoughtful face have an added romance which, 
however, is almost carried to affectation. Her son, 
the young Lord Ross, standing beside his dog, is 
another challenging work ; but there is “ pose ” about 
this too, which, however, may be characteristic of the 
hoy’s weird personality. The grace of Mr. Boughton’s 
portrait of Miss Esmé Robb, in seventeenth century 
costume, renders this work one of the most charming 
in the exhibition, and, we believe, earns for the artist 
a higher position than he has yet taken. The firm 
drawing and robust colour in Mrs. Swymnerton’s 
heads, and the drawing, not less firm, but infinitely 
more graceful, in Mr. Tuke’s “ Miss Kitson,” and the 
delicate treatment of the heliotrope dress, maintain 
the level of the portraiture; and to these must 
be added the delightful daintiness of Miss Mary L. 
row'’s tiny full-lengths in water colour, and Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s brilliant little full-length of Mr. 
Maurice Sons playing the violin in the artist’s 
studio. This little portrait is one of the most 
completely excellent which Mr. Tadema has ex- 
hibited for some years. 

Good landscape pictures are unusually numerous 
this year. The balmy atmosphere and subdued 


silvery sunlight of Mr. Alfred East’s “Spring Idyll” 
place the canvas among the highest of the artist’s 
best and blithest works. The quality of Mr. Robert 
Allan’s sunlight in his “Summer Days” must be ac- 
knowledged ; and the fine colour harmony of “ Blue 
and Silver and Gold,” by Mr. Leslie Thompson. In 
“A Summer Idyll” Mr. Edward Stott has worked 
out his picture in excellent colour, advancing steadily 
as a poetic painter of romantic landscape; and Mr. 
Fred Hall, in his picture of cattle driven to “The 
Drinking Pool,” achieves with success what many 
have failed to achieve—the rendering of powerful 
sunlight chiefly by the aid of primary colours used 
with knowledge. Mr. Alfred Parsons, with his broad 
landscape called “ Allotments;” M. Fernand Khnopff, 
with his formal and mysterious “Sous les Sapins ;” 
Mr. William Padgett, with “A Village in Holland,” 
and “On the Dunes, Pas-des-Calais” (which would 
have been better, the former, if it did not so closely 
follow Jacob Maris, and the latter, J. F. Millet); 
Professor Costa, and Mrs. Corbett, and Miss Alma- 
Tadema, with her miniature “Sunshine in the High- 
lands ”—showing a touch as dainty and firm as that 
of her father—justify our verdict upon the section 
of landscape. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s “ Pilgrim of Love” is 
filled with the sentiment of romance, which is, 
perhaps, the most valuable quality of this painter's 
art. The colour is tenderly subdued, painfully sub- 
dued, perhaps, yet infinite in its subtle variety of sad 
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greys and browns, more subtle, so far as sentiment 
goes, for a picture of Love absent than of Love 
present and helpful. But, as ever, there is dignity 
in Sir Edward’s art, there are style and beauty in 
his design, and the eagerness of the pilgrim as he 
emerges from the tangle of bare and cruel briar, and 
the wistful welcome upon the face of rose-crowned 
Love with his attendant whirring cloud of sombre 
birds, fill the picture with a spirit of sad sweetness 
which at least is haunting, though it be not entirely 
comforting. Neither does Mr. Watts indulge in a 
rich palette in his beautiful little work of “Paris 
on Ida,” not less admirable in composition than 
delightful in its style and luminousness, 

For colour exquisite and generous, though re- 
strained chiefly to the blues, violets, and greens, 
and purples, which he affects with so much dis- 
tinction and peculiar charm, we must turn to Mr. 
Waterhouse’s “ Mariana in the South.” Of singular 
beauty of type, Mariana has thrown herself with 
passionate emotion kneeling before the great round 
mirror—but not, one may imagine, quite in that 
hopeless despair conveyed in the story. The picture 
may not be faultless, but it is not far from per- 
fection of its own kind, and the work is undoubtedly 
one of the two or three principal achievements in 
the exhibition. Mrs. Alma-Tadema contributes a 
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pleasant modern-antique Dutch subject in “ A Ring 
at the Door,” an excellent example of her sparkling 
yet solid art. Mr. Napier Hemy has finished a 
Leys-like picture of “A Flemish Calvary, A.D. 1550,” 
which he has had twenty years on hand; Baron 
tosencranz, a weird girl holding a casket, which 
he calls “The Secret;” Mr. Herbert Draper, a 
piquante and mischievous “ Foam Sprite” riding a 
dolphin upon a wave-erest ; and Mr. David MeGill 
—a young painter, if we are not mistaken—a highly 
promising picture of the nude which he calls “ Les 
Illusions Perdues,” the chief fault of which lies in 
the crude colour of the drapery. 

Mr. Arthur Nowell scores his first notable suc- 
cess with his great picture of “The Expulsion from 
Eden.” It is so clever a work that it is to be 
regretted that his suecess is not greater, not more 
absolute. The charm of grouping of Adam and Eve 
is not to be questioned; their attitude and move- 
ments are at once expressive and pathetic, the 
landscape in which they are placed is well imagined, 
well executed, and pleasing in colour. Indeed, colour, 
especially in some parts of the picture, is the most 
remarkable of its several merits. The attendant 
angels are in themselves not less agreeable. And yet 
the picture does not quite harmonise in its parts. 
The principal figures are conceived in the modern 





AN IDYLL OF SPRING. 
(From the Painting by Alfred East, R.1., in the New Gallery.) 
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spirit. The angels themselves are rather of Italian sunlight arena—so bright that a patch of white 


type, but their attitudes and arrangement have a 
somewhat Renaissance flavour. Nevertheless, the 
picture is, as we said, a notable achievement. Besides 
these works are canvases in which quaintness ap- 
pears to be the quality chiefly aimed at. Apart from 
Mr. Strudwick, with his “St. Cecilia,’ executed in 
his well-known manner, there is the little school of 
modern medievalists, 
who appear to have 
taken their cue from 
recent Salons: Mrs. 
Marianne Stokes, 
with her green “ Pri- 
mavera,” like a mis- 
sal illumination on 
a large scale; Mr. 
Southall, with. his 
“ Man with the Sable 
Brush,” like a primi- 
tive German; Mr. 
Harold Speed, with 
his portrait of “Mr. 
Voysey,” sensitive 
and true; and Mr. 
Gotch, with his 
“Jubilate Deo” and 
“Magnificat.” They 
are charming enough 
in their way, but 
their way is hardly 
that of strong modern 
painters with modern 
ideas, for the revival- 
ism does not strike 
the spectator as 
altogether sincere. 

Attention should 
be paid to the re- 
markable display of 
modern maiolica by 
Signor Cantagalli. 

THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 

It is curious to observe that it is in the older of 
these two institutions, the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colowrs, that we have strongest evidence 
of the hold that “advanced” views of art are taking 
on what is usually considered as the most con- 
servative branch of the fine arts in England. Mr. 
Melville’s extremely clever rendering of “A Spanish 

sull Fight,” unnecessarily coarse—almost brutal 
indeed, in the treatment of the features—is as 
audacious a thing as is to be seen in any gallery. 
There are many things more insane, but few more 
daring, than this attempt to render the excitement 
of the crowd and the dazzling brightness of the 








G. F. WATTS, ESQ, RA 
(By Professor Herkomer, RA., at the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours.) 


paper suggests to the spectator that he has been 
blinded by the intensity of the glare. The “ Italian 
Landscape” of Mr. Robert Little, pleasing in its 
harmonious colouring and Turneresque composition, 
would have astonished the great artist whose work 
it is intended to recall, by reason of the coarse 
squareness of touch, and the consequent uncere- 
monious thrusting 
back of the specta- 
. tor to a distance of 
several yards. And 
we have the delight- 
fully sunny impres- 
sionism of Mr, 
Robert Allan in 
“Market Day at 
Moret,” as well as 
his vigorous and 
powerful sea piece, 
“Fresh from the Sea.” 
In none of these 
drawings is there 
any wilful “sloppi- 
ness,” any intention 
to shirk the skill of 
craftsmanship on 
which true art inust 
always be based. A 
certain effect has 
been aimed at, and 
has been obtained by 
what the artist 
thought were the 
best and fittest 
means; while, on the 
other hand, there is 
the precision of 
touch that belongs 
to the craftsman who 
rejoices in his craft. 
This characteristic 
We see in portraiture—in Mr. Herkomer’s admirable 
likenesses of Mr. Watts and Mr. Basil Bradley, both 
of them highly stippled without sacrifice of breadth, 
in this quality approaching the productions of the 
great masters of miniature. The same principle is, 
to a certain extent, carried out in landscape by Mr. 
Thorne Waite, who, master though he is of the prac- 
tice of his art, lacks somewhat the richness of colour 
scheme, whereby he withholds from his work con- 
siderable interest. No such fault could be found 
with Mr. North’s “King Arthur's Pool,” brilliant as 
a gem, and rich in the bright glow of golden sun- 
light, against which, however, the figure tells with 
feeble effect. The work is one of infinite delicacy, 
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and affords an interesting contrast to the cold and 
formal statement in Mr. Callow’s old-world present- 
ment, the “Casa d’Oro,” or to the bright, limpid 
views of the Lake of Geneva by Sir Edward 
Poynter. In “Our Fleet at Venice” Miss Clara 
Montalba gives us an excellent and delightful im- 
pression of what Venice is not, suffusing it with a 
moisture which is not characteristic of the city, and 
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the view from Agra Fort is shown—a red glory of 
a plain spread out at the spectater’s feet, with, as 
the clow of the picture, a white fairy palace in the 
distance closing in the vista. This is a drawing 
which should be seen alone. Then we have Mr. 
Brewtnall’s “Glory of the Heavens,” a lurid sunset 
over the wavelets breaking on the shore, and great 
threatening clouds whisked round and toyed with 








FRESH FROM THE 





SEA. 


(From the Drawing by R. W. Allan, R.W.S., at the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours.) 


adorned with soft lights incompatible with the rich 
depths of the woolly and watery shadows. Miss 
Montalba’s methods are very pretty, but we cannot 
accept their results as real nature or even as true 
art. Mr. Waterlow’s view of nature is infinitely 
more veracious, and quite as poetic, and his “ Hillside, 
Connemara,” is an adinirable transcript of sunlight 
and breeze. Mr. Herbert Marshall proves once more 
that colour is as dear to him as town architecture, 
and we cannot quarrel with him if he imports as 
much incident of the palette into his view of the 
Tower of London as he does into the red roofs and 
market produce of his scenes of Holland. Mr. 
Albert Goodwin also loves to play upon colour, and 
rarely has produced happier and more striking 
contrasts than in his delicate exercise in silvery 
grey shown in his romantic “ Amsteg, St. Gothard,” 
and in the glorious sea of golden colour in which 


Ly the wind right up into the yellow-blue sky. And 
lastly, there is Myr. George Clausen’s “Earth and 
Sky,” seriously detracted from, in our opinion, by 
the solid, balloon-like clouds. 

As various in manner and treatment as are the 
landscapes to which we have referred are the figure 
subjects, but their number is not so great, nor, 
generally speaking, is their quality so good. Sir 
John Gilbert is once more to the front, and his 
“Standard Bearer,” despite the overforced blue of 
the sweeping flag, is full of that ease and sense of 
style that distinguish all the work of this extra- 
ordinary artist. Mr. Henshall’s “ Doubting” is a 
very excellent study of an old woman, full of character 
in the head and hands. And in his drawing of the 
“Nubian Harper” Mr. Carl Haag demonstrates once 
more his extraordinary gift for precise drawing and 
power of rendering glowing Eastern light, which for 
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many years past has been repeated with unfailing 
accuracy. Mr. Tom Lloyd, Mr. Macbeth, and Mr. 
C. E. Frith contribute character drawings. Mr. 
Napier Hemy, hardly less infallible than Mr. Haag, 
produces a series of studies of the sea, all admirable 
in effect; but the mixed method of his “Misty 
Weather ” robs his work of the necessary luminosity, 
and renders it heavy by 
comparison. It remains for 
us to bear witness to the 
fine quality of Mr. Swan’s 
drawing of “A Himalayan 
Tiger and Tigress” at rest 
in the jungle. It is a 
sombre work, in which the 
great beasts are, as they 
should be, the chief points 
of colour and interest, ad- 
mirably drawn, as well 
composed, as true in the 
suggestion of the flabbiness 
of relaxed muscle as in that 
of reserved force and in- 
tensity of life. The work 
is an imposing little master- 
piece which would take its 
place in any surroundings. 


Lacking in some sense 
the tradition which usually 
mmakes itself felt in the 
gallery with which we have 
just dealt, the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water- 
Colours follows out the line 
it has laid down for itself. 
Glancing down our anno- 
tated catalogue, we find few 
of the more notable workers 
who are not members of 
the society. Mr. Cockram is an outsider; Mr, 
Fosbrooke, Mr. Richardson, Miss Kemp-Welch, and 
Mr. W. Collins, an ambitious painter of “intention,” 
who prefers to add moral thought to academic exer- 
cise—these are among the more able of the few to 
whom membership has not hitherto been extended. 

Doubtless the most successful piece of work in 
the whole exhibition is Mr. E. J. Gregory’s “ Miller’s 
Daughter,” exquisite alike in handling and work- 
manship, brilliant in light, dainty in colour, delight- 
ful alike as a study of a figure, and of leaf and tree 
drawing. Each leaf has not less character in its 
way than the head of the golden-haired girl; and 
the artist’s touch over all is dainty and delicate 
as anything he has ever produced. Sir Jaines 
Linton maintains his power of rich, yet sober and 





ROSALIND. 


(From the Drawing by Sir James D, Linton, P.R.I., at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours.) 


harmonious, opulence in his large drawing of “ Rosa- 
lind ;” and he has infused more character than usual 
in the finely conceived male figure in “Shylock and 
Jessica.” Professor von Bartels is seen at his best 
in that class of subject of which he is enamoured 
—a fine, strong rendering of a Dutch interior, like 
a work of Israels, without the gloom of sentiment 
and colour that usually 
distinguish the works of 
that master. The strange 
rhythm of Mr. Robert 
Fowler’s “ Daffodils,” which 
represents a green girl 
lying in a green landscape ; 
the grace of Miss Ham- 
mond’s drawing of “Cupid’s 
First Shaft,” which has im- 
agination and pretty fancy 
without foolish prettiness 
(though the colour appears 
somewhat tortured); the 
excellent yet delicate 
draughtsimanship and inci- 
sive character of Mr. Rainey, 
and the charming tone of 
Mr. Maclver Grierson’s 
“ Reflections,” comprise the 
more notable of the figure 
pictures. 

For sincere and success- 
ful rendering of local colour 
and local effect there is no- 
thing to surpass Mr. Edwin 

dale’s two Italian land- 
scapes, the one of sunshine 
and the other of moonlight, 
felicitous alike in repro- 
ducing that quality of atmo- 
sphere and light strange 
to northern eyes. Mr. 
Wimperis and Mr. Orrock are represented by draw- 
ings that maintain the high average of their work ; 
and in “ Warley Place” Mr, Alfred Parsons suggests 
with unusual skill, and with clear, transparent wash, 
flower forms as well as flower colour. Mr. Bernard 
Evans adds one more firm and robust view of 
“Fountains Abbey” to his many versions of that 
Mecca of artistic pilgrimage—a work in which he 
tends somewhat too much to simplification. Mr. 
Edwin Hayes has for years been painting St. George’s 
Channel and the home waters; it is an agreeable 
change to find his painting ground moved farther 
into Italian seas. Finally, we have the remarkable 
study by Mr. Arthur Severn—“ Storm Clearing 
Off, Near the Lizard ”—a fine drawing of a great 
breaking wave. 
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A NEW LIGHT ON ALDERMAN BOYDELL AND THE 
SHAKESPEARE GALLERY. 


By ALGERNON GRAVES, F.S.A. 


OHN BOYDELL was born in 1719 and, having 
determined on being an engraver, apprenticed 
himself to Mr. Thoms. Although he was most in- 
dustrious he never attained to a high rank in his 
profession ; he had, however, great business capacity 
and a devoted love of art. These he turned to good 
account by becoming the first publisher on a large 
scale, and during his career he did more to encourage 
the movement of art of 
this country than any other 
man before or since. It 
is acknowledged that the 
climax of his efforts was 
the Shakespeare Gallery, 
and I feel that some par- 
ticulars of that gigantic 
enterprise would be of in- 
terest. A short time back 
I discovered in our cellars 
a pareel that had evidently 
not been disturbed for 
nearly three-quarters of a 
century. This parcel con- 
tained a mass of documents 
relating to the early history 
of my house, and more par- 
ticularly to the production 
of the Shakespeare Gallery 
—one paper of great in- 
terest is what appears to 
be the copy of a speech 
made at a trial to enforce 
payment from a subscriber 
to the work, and I therefore give it in extenso :— 
“In so important a cause as the present a few 
prefatory words may be necessary. The great 
undertaking that is the subject of the present suit 
arose from a conversation at the table of Mr. Josiah 
Boydell (now Alderman) in November, 1786, in 
the presence of Mr. West, Mr. Romney, and Mr. 
P. Sandby, Mr. Hayley, Mr. Hoole, Mr. Braithwaite, 
Mr. Nicol, and the late Alderman Boydell and their 
host. The literary part of the -company were 
joining with the professional gentleman in compli- 
menting the Alderman on having lived to see the 
whole tide of the commerce in prints with the 
Continent entirely changed from importing to ex- 
porting! and that effected in one life time by the 
Alderman’s great exertions, and by his liberal en- 


couragement to engravers and artists of this country 
of more than £300,000. 

“The only answer the Alderman made to these 
compliments was, that he was not yet satisfied 
with what he had done, and that, old as he was, he 
should like to wipe away the stigma that all foreign 
critics threw on this nation—that they had no genius 
for historical painting. He said he was certain 





ROMEO AND JULIET. 
(From the Engraving by J. P. Simon, after the Painting by J. Northcote, R.A ) 


from his suecess in encouraging engraving that 
Englishmen wanted nothing but proper encourage- 
ment and a proper subject to excel in historical 
painting. The encouragement he himself would en- 
deavour to find if a proper subject were pointed out. 
Mr. Nicol replied that there was one great National 
subject concerning which there could be no second 
opinion, and mentioned Shakespeare. The proposi- 
tion was received with acclaim by the Alderman 
and the whole company. Such was the origin of 
the greatest undertaking of its kind that was ever 
carried on in this or any other country, which has 
cost one private family considerably over £100,000, 
who formerly had by their talents and encouraging 
liberality turned the tide of the commerce of England 
in prints in favour of their own country. It is 














THE TEMPEST. 
(From the Engraving by J. P. Simon, after the Painting by H. 


indeed true that this great undertaking was carried 
on in an ill-fated period for Continental connexions, 
upon which they confess their whole commerce 
greatly depended, but they little foresaw that any 
of their countrymen and subscribers would desert 
them in the day of need in so great a National 
undertaking, and are at once mortified and ashamed 
that they are obliged to apply to the laws of their 
country for that justice 
from some subscribers that 
their own honour should 
have pointed out. It is sup- 
posed that these gentlemen 
will set up in their own de- 
fence that the work did not 
answer their expectations. 
Now if they can produce 
a similar work of equal ex- 
tent in this or any other 
country of equal or superior 
execution, that objection 
may be well founded. But 
the plaintiffs are sensible 
it is impossible, and here 
challenge them to the trial. 
They indeed had a right 
to expect—and fiom the 
liberal they received it— 
some indulgence in a first 
attempt to call forth the 
talents of the nation in his- 
torical painting. They by 
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no means pretend to say 
that every young artist has 
displayed the same degree 
of abilities—it was un- 
natural to expect it. But 
the undertaking that drew 
forth and gave encourage- 
ment to such painters as 
Hamilton, Wheatley, North- 
cote, Opie, Smirke, Westall, 
ete., ought to have some 
credit in this country. 
“Of the general merit 
of the pictures of the 
Shakespeare Gallery it may 
perhaps be not thought 
impertinent to repeat the 
opinion of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—delivered to Mr. 
Edmund Burke, in the pre- 
sence of a person who is 
now ready to vouch the 
Fuseli, R.A.) fact, especially as that 
opinion was delivered before 
any of his own paintings adorned the gallery. In 
reply to Mr. Burke’s observation that the whole 
was a very extraordinary undertaking, Sir Joshua 
said, ‘It is so I confess; it surprises me. I am 
sensible that no single school at present in Europe 
could produce so many good pictures, and if they 
did they would have a monotonous sameness; they 
would be all Roman or Venetian, Flemish or French: 





A WINTER'S TALE 
(From the Mezzotint by R. Thew, after the Painting by W. Hamilton, R.A.) 
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whereas, you may observe here, as an emblem of 
the freedom of the country, every artist has taken 
a different road to what he conceives to be .excel- 
lence, and many have attained the goal.’ This was 
the criticism of a great artist, at once true and 
ar 

Amongst the papers discovered were many 
receipts from Royal Academicians, a selection of 
which are given in facsimile as illustrations to this 
article. Those by Sir Joshua Reynolds were missing, 
so a copy of the entry in the private ledgers now in 
my possession is given instead. 

This splendid collection of pictures was exhibited 
in a gallery built in 1789 (on the site of Mr. 
Dodsley’s house in Pall Mall) by Alderman Boydell 
for their reception, and ornamented with a bas-relief 
of the apotheosis of Shakespeare executed by Thomas 
Banks, R.A., at a cost of 500 guineas. The collection 





(From Sir Joshua’s Private Ledger.) 


could scarcely have been shown at one time, as the 
execution of the commission extended over many 
years, and the pictures from time to time must have 
been in the hands of the engravers. It is a curious 
fact that, although the latter were of the highest 
rank, yet the names of Richard Earlom and William 
Woollett—the chief exponents of mezzotint and line- 
engraving, and almost exclusively in the employ of 
the Alderman—do not occur in the list. It will be 
seen from the following most interesting letters 
fron the Alderman to Sir John W. Anderson 
(Member of Parliament for the City of London) 
and from Josiah Boydell, that it was their intention 
to have presented this unique collection to the 
nation ; and it was always my late father’s intention 
to have re-collected them for presentation to the 
Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon, but in this 
he was only partially successful, and left about a 
dozen to the gallery he assisted in founding. The 
following letter, read in the House of Commons, 
appears to me so interesting that I give it in full :— 
62 


“ Cheapside, February 4th, 1804. 
“DEAR S1r,—The kindness with which you have undertaken 
to represent my case calls upon me to lay open to you, with the 
utmost candour, the circumstances attending it, which I will 
now endeavour to do as briefly as possible. It is above sixty 





(Receipt from J. F. Rigaud, R.A.) 


years since I began to study the art of engraving, in the course 
of which time—besides employing that long period of life in my 
profession with an industry and assiduity that would be im- 
proper in me to describe—I have laid out with my brethren in 
promoting the commerce of the Fine arts in this country above 
£350,000. When I first began business the whole commerce of 
prints in this country consisted in importing foreign prints, 
principally from France, to supply the cabinets of the curious in 
this kingdom. Impressed with the idea that the genius of our 





(Receipt from F. Wheatley, RA.) 


own countrymen, if properly encouraged, was equal to that of 
the foreigners, I set about establishing a School of Engraving in 
England, with what success the public are well acquainted. It 
is, perhaps, at present sufficient to say the whole course of that 
commerce is changed, very few prints being now imported into 
this country; while the foreign market is principally supplied 
with prints from England. In effecting this favourite plan, 
I have not only spent a long life, but have employed near forty 
years of the labour of my nephew, Josiah Boydell, who has been 





(Receipt from J. Graham, R.A.) 


bred to the business, and whose assistance during that period 
has been greatly instrumental in promoting a School of Engraving 
in this country. By the blessing of Providence, these exertions 
have been very successful, not only in that respect, but in a 
commercial point of view; for the large sums I regularly received 
from the Continent, previous to the French Revolution, for 
impressions taken from the numerous plates engraved in England 
encouraged me to attempt also an English School of Historical 
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ainting. 1 had observed with indignation that the want of 
such a school had been long made a favourite topic of oppro- 
brium against this country among foreign writers on national 
tastes. No subject, therefore, could be more appropriate for 
such a national attempt than: England's inspired Poet and 





(Receipt from H. Fuseli, R.A.) © 


great painter of Nature, Shakspeare; and I flatter myself the 
most prejudiced foreigner must allow that the Shakspeare 
Gallery will convince the world that Englishmen want nothing 
but the fostering hand of encouragement to bring forth their 
genius in this line of art. I might go further, and defy any of 
the Italian, Flemish, or French schools to show, in so short a 
space of time, such an exertion as the Shakspeare Gallery ; and 
if they could have made such an exertion, the pictures would 
have been marked with all that monotonous sameness which 
distinguishes those different schools. Whereas, in the Shak- 
speare Gallery every artist, partaking of the freedom of his 
country, and endowed with that originality of thinking so 
peculiar to its natives, has chosen his own road to what he 
conceived to be excellence, unshackled by the slavish imita- 
tion and uniformity that pervade all the foreign schools. ‘This 
gallery I once flattered myself with being able to have left to 
that generous publick, who have for so long a period encouraged 
my undertakings; but unfortunately for those connected with 
the Fine arts, a Vandalick Revolution has arisen, which, in 
convulsing all Europe, has entirely extinguished, except in this 
happy island, all those who had the taste or the power to 
promote those arts; while the tyrant that at present governs 
France tells that believing and besotted nation that, in the 
midst of all his robbery and rapine, he is a great patron and 
promoter of the Fine arts; just as if those arts that humanise 
and polish mankind could be promoted by such means and by 
sucha man. You will excuse, my dear Sir, | am sure, some 
warmth in an old man on this subject, when | inform you that 
this unhappy Revolution has cut up by the roots that revenue 
from the Continent which enabled me to undertake such con- 
siderable works in this country. At the same time, as I am 
laying my case fairly before you, it should not be disguised that 
my natural enthusiasm for promoting the Fine arts (perhaps 





(Bill drawn by R. Smirke; R.A., on Alderman Boydell.) 


buoyed up by success) made me improvident. For, had I laid 
by but ten pounds out of every hundred pounds my plates 
produced, I should not now have had occasion to trouble my 
friends or appeal to the publick ; but, on the contrary, I flew 
with impatience to employ some new artist with the whole 
gains of my former undertakings. I see too late my error; for 
I have thereby decreased my ready money and increased my 
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stock of copper-plates to such a size that all the print-sellers in 
Europe could not purchase it, especially at these times so un- 
favourable to the arts. Having thus candidly owned my error, 
I have but one word to say in extenuation. My receipts from 
abroad have been so large, and continued so regular, that I at 
all times found them fully adequate to support my undertakings 
at home. I could not calculate on the present crisis— which 
has totally annihilated them. I certainly calculated on some 
defalcation of these receipts by a French or Spanish war, or 
both ; but with France or Spain I carried on but little commerce 
—Flanders, Holland, and Germany, who, no doubt, supplied the 
rest of Europe, were the great marts; but alas! they are now 
no more. ‘The convulsion that has disjointed and ruined the 
whole Continent I did not foresee—I know no man that did. 
On that head, therefore, though it has nearly ruined me and 
mine, I can take but little blame to myself. In this state of 
things I throw myself with confidence upon that publick, who 
has always been but too partial to my poor endeavours, for 
the disposal of that which, in happier days, I fattered myself to 
have presented to them. I know of no means by which that can 
be effected just now but by a Lottery; and if the Legislature 
wil! have the goodness to grant a permission for that purpose, 








(Receipts from James Northcote, RA) 


they will at least have the assurance of the even tenour of a 
long life that it will be fairly and honourably conducted. ‘The 
objects of it are my pictures, galleries, drawings, &c., &c., which, 
unconnected with my copper-plates and trade, are much more 
than sufficient to pay, if properly disposed of, all I owe in the 
world, I hope you, my dear Sir, and every honest man, at any 
age, will feel for my anxiety to discharge my debts; but at my 
advanced age of eighty-five I feel it becomes doubly desirable. 
I am, dear Sir, with great regard, your obedient and obliged 
servant, “JOHN BOYDELL.” 


Mr. Josiah Boydell begins the preface to the 
Shakespeare by stating that by the death of his 
much lamented uncle, Mr. Alderman Boydell, it has 
unfortunately fallen to his lot to give the subscribers 
of the Shakespeare some account of the rise and 
progress of that work, which originated in a con- 
versation that took place in the year 1787. 


“Tt certainly was the late Alderman’s intention, as well as 
my own, to have presented the Shakspeare Gallery to the 
publick, for the improvement of young artists in historical 
painting, the whole to have been immediately under the 
patronage of the subscribers to the Shakspeare, But the 
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imperious circumstances of the times, as he has truly stated, 
rendered his liberal and patriotic purpose abortive. 

“Messieurs Boydell and Nicol beg leave to inform the sub- 
scribers to the Shakspeare that the medal which they mean to 
have the honour of presenting to them is now finished at the 
mint of that ingenious and valuable member of society, Mr. 
Boulton, of Birmingham. It has been somewhat delayed by his 
great public undertakings in his line ; but they flatter themselves 
that its beauty will make amends for the delay. 

“They intend that the name of each subscriber shall be 
engraven on the medal presented; and that this may be done 
with accuracy they entreat the favour of every subscriber to 
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unable to glean any particulars, but if it was ever 
completed there is a possibility of its being in some 
long-forgotten parcel in the cellars at 6, Pall Mall, 
where it may soine day see again the light of day. 
“On Monday, January 28, 1805, the ticket 8,004, 
drawn this day in the Boydell Lottery, was a prize 
of the Shakespeare Gallery, containing the whole 
of the large pictures now exhibiting, together with 
all the estate, right, and interest of Messrs. Boydell 
in these premises.” Mr. Tassie, of Leicester Square, 


THE BOYDELL MEDAL. 


sign his name with his own hand on a sheet of Vellum which 
will be presented to him for that purpose ; or this may be done 
at No. 90, Cheapside, or No. 58, Pallmall, where the medal may 
be seen. 

“ And, now this great national work is concluded, they cannot 
take leave of their subscribers without returning them their 
most grateful thanks for their long-continued and generous 
support. They once thought of doing more; as it is, they must 
content themselves with knowing that they have put it in the 
power of every subscriber to possess, in his own library, a 
monument to the memory of the immortal Shakspeare, which 
has cost them considerably above one hundred thousand pounds. 
The encouragers of this great national undertaking will also 
have the satisfaction to know that their names will be handed 
down to posterity as the patrons of native genius, enrolled with 
their own hands in the same book with the best of Sovereigns, 
the father of his people, the encourager of all good works. 
They flatter themselves that, some hundred years hence, the 
autographs of all the first men of taste who lived in England at 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century, with their Sovereign at their head, will be deemed of 
no small curiosity, especially when this circumstance is cele- 
brated by a medal struck for that especial purpose. 

“March 25, 1805. “ JOSIAH BOYDELL.” 


The medal mentioned in the above letter, given as 
one of the illustrations, is taken from the impression 
presented to the Rev. G. Romney, nephew of the 
Academician, now in my possession. As regards 
the volume of autographs, I have been at present 


a gentleman celebrated for his love of the arts, 
was the fortunate holder, and on the 17th, 18th, and 
20th of May, 1805, the pictures were sold by Mr. 
Christie in 57 lots, and the total amount realised 
during the three days was £6,181 18s. 6d. Thus this 
great collection was scattered like autumn leaves. 
The prices at which they were generally sold display 
a striking contrast to the prices which were paid for 
painting them, though two of them by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds fetched more than their original purchase- 
money; one of them, “Puck,” for which the artist 
was paid one hundred guineas, was purchased by 
Samuel Rogers, Esq., for £215 5s.: the other, “The 
Death of Cardinal Beaufort,” for which 500 guineas 
was paid, was purchased for the Earl of Egremont 
for £530 5s. That many valuable pictures did 
not produce a larger sun than they were sold for 
must be attributed to their being so large, as for 
large pictures the apartments of this country were 
then not generally adapted. The fine piece of 
sculpture, for which Mr. Banks was paid 500 guineas, 
was reserved by Mr. Tassie to be presented for a 
monument over the remains of the venerable 
Alderman Boydell, and this offer was at the time 
accepted by the family. This idea was, however, 
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for some reason never carried out, for the bas-relief 
remained on the front of the building during the 
time it was occupied by the British Institution 
(1806-1867); it was then sold, when the building 
was pulled down, and my father, Mr. Henry Graves, 
decided to purchase it and have it erected on the 
side of his premises; he was, however, outbid. The 
purchaser presented it to Shakespeare’s Garden at 
Stratford-on-Avon, where it now is. 

There is one fact that strikes me as worthy of 
comment in connection with this lottery, and that 
is that it foreshadowed the present Art Union of 
London in the way in which it was carried out. In 
previous times lotteries were a species of gambling, 
and many lost that a very few might win; but 
Boydell now conceived the idea that every one 
should receive something for his subscription, 
and gave three engravings for every three guineas 
subscribed. 

In conclusion, I may, perhaps, bring my father, 
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who ultimately succeeded to the Alderman’s busi- 
ness, into comparison with him. My father was 
born about a year after the Alderman’s death, and 
curiously enough lived two months longer, for the 
Alderman died at the age of one month short of 
eighty-six, and my father lived to one month over 
that age. Boydell was intimate with Reynolds, West, 
Romney, Fuseli, Northcote, and other great painters 
of the end of the last century; and my father 
was intimate with Lawrence, Turner, Wilkie, Land- 
seer, and others of the first half of this century. 
Boydell encouraged and employed the best engravers 
of his time, such as Earlom, Woollett, Heath, Sharp ; 
and my father did the same for S. Cousins, T. 
Landseer, C. G. Lewis, D. Lucas, Miller, Willmore, 
and the best men of his time. Both were con- 
nected with the City of London, and the house to 
which they both belonged produced two Lord 
Mayors of London, viz., Alderman Boydell and Sir 


Francis Graham Moon. 
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COMMENDABLY short space of 
time elapsed between the death 
of Lord Leighton and the presen- 
tation to the public of those dis- 
courses which, after his accession 
to the Presidency, he delivered to 
the students at the prize-giving on 

each “gold-medal year ”—that is to say, on the 10th 

of December of every alternate year, from 1879 to 
to 1893 inclusive. It cannot be pretended that 
these elaborate and highly wrought essays upon 
various phases of art and artistic history and philo- 
sophy will come much as a surprise to the general 
public. They were notoriously intended for the 
nation rather than for the students to whom they 

were nominally addressed, but beyond whose im- 
mediate appreciation for the most part they must 
certainly be considered; and being regularly pub- 
lished in the 7imes—which always set up its proofs 
before the evening of their delivery—they were 
more easily read by the country on the following 
day than hearkened to by the pupils on the evening 
itself. For our own part we must admit from 
experience that much of their beauty was lost upon 
the hearers. The reasoning is often so close, the 
scholarship sometimes so searching, the diction more 





* “ Addresses Delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy,” by the late Lord Leighton. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co., Ltd. 1896.) 


often than not so highly polished, and the literary 
composition so elaborate, that attention was often 
diverted from the subject of the address to the 
manner of its delivery; and whether the discourse 
was regarded as one of instruction, of argument, or 
of exposition, it lost much of its force by the very 
ease and fluency of the oratorical effort. 

For this reason, if for no other, the publication 
of the text of these addresses in a convenient form 
is to be weleomed for its own practical value, not 
less than as the bequest of the President to every 
reader in the land. It is matter for regret that 
this notable literary production has been set forth 
in so bald a manner, with neither preface nor index, 
nor even descriptive headings of the subject matter 
of each discourse: but these latter defects will be 
more than compensated for if the reader is thereby 
coerced into carefully studying the pages for hiim- 
self and drawing up such indications as he may need 
for his own use. We can at least testify to the 
verbal accuracy of the text, after comparing some 
of it with the original MS. 

It may be well to remind the reader—and art 
students in particular—of the subjects of each 
address. The first deals with “the position of art 
in its relation to the world at large in the present 
and in the past time, that we may gather if possible 
from this survey something of its prospects in the 
future.” In this address that note of catholicity 
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of his artistic views was struck by the President at 
his first utterance, and not less than his enlighten- 
ment appears the range of knowledge that he thence- 
forward displayed and the philosophic mind he 
brought to bear upon the subject of art. He speaks 
in an optimistic strain and ends with a striking 
encouragement to his young “fellow artists” to 
proceed confidently towards their aim, borne up by 
deep study and reverent admiration of the great 
men who have gone before, imitating none and self- 
reliant. In the second discourse (1881) he embarks 
upon the complex question of the true relation 
of Morality and Religion to Art, declaring boldly in 


favour of the view that divorees Art from Ethics. 


In the hands of so powerful a dialectician the pro- 
position, once laid down, could not be otherwise 
than fully and conclusively proved; but, curiously 
enough for so temperate a man, he takes but the 
extreme view of his opponents—namely, that art is 
prostituted if used for any other than an ethical 
purpose—and ignores the contra-argument that art 
is not necessarily outraged if employed to illustrate 
an ethical conception, or even to point a moral. 

In 1883 he proceeded to consider “ the relation 
of artistic production to the conditions of time and 
place under which it is evolved, and to the charac- 
teristics of the basis to which it is due.” The sub- 
ject is handled with the firm grasp and curious ease 
which distinguished the speaker. He belonged to 
the modern school of historians, and regarded his 
subject not from an anecdotic, but from a philo- 
sophical and scientific point of view, taking care to 
infuse into his remarks as much simple logie and 
human interest as they permitted him. Indeed, 
human interest lay at the bottom of the plan of 
these discourses, for the development of art to him 
was always but a manifestation of a racial civilisa- 
tion, and not a mere excrescence of such and such 
a period. He is not satisfied to speak of any ex- 
pression of art as a phenomenon of the age; he 
always looks for the conditions of the people from 
which that expression was put forth and for its 
motive, so that he was necessarily led into a study of 
comparative history and carried into a consideration 
of collateral facts. In this discourse the outline 
was sketched of the arts of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Greece, as representing the three great phases that 
carried it to its culminating point. In the address 
of 1885 the subject is continued, and art is followed 
through her rise and fall in Rome, and a moral 
powerfully drawn from the causes of the decadence. 

In the following address, delivered in 1887, Italy 
is again the soil to be trodden; but the art not of 
the Ceesars but of the Renaissance. of which the 
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glories called forth all the enthusiasm of which the 
artist was capable. In the discourse of 1889 we are 
transported to the peninsula of Spain, and listen to 
a masterly sketch not only of Spanish art itself and 
its characteristics, but of its birth and the cireum- 
stances attending its birth. The discourse is not 
only vigorous, it is in parts humorous and even 
sprightly, and is, perhaps, more completely designed 
and carried out than any that went before. The 
inquiry of two years later treats of the art of France, 
of which the highest expression was rather in its 
architecture than in other forms, It is here, perhaps, 
that it might be possible to question some of the 
details of fact presented to us, yet not more here 
than elsewhere is it easy to traverse a single broad 
statement or challenge a conclusion. French Gothic 
receives worthy treatment at the author's hands; 
indeed, his admiration is so often and so strongly 
expressed that it is not surprising in his last address 
—that of 1893—to find that when he comes to the 
consideration of German art, and essentially of 
German Gothie, he should express a diminished 
appreciation for the flamboyancy and chargé charac- 
teristics that somewhat hurt a taste refined by 
prolonged devotion to the purest arts of Italy and 
France. Here the series comes to an end, for, in 
consideration of his illness, Lord Leighton was 
exempted by his fellow-Academicians from the 
labour of composing «a further essay in the autumn 
of 1895. His intention, therefore, of carrying on 
his survey of the world’s art by taking into suc- 
cessive consideration the arts of the Low Countries 
and of England, was frustrated, and the synthetic 
scheme, as a completed whole, interrupted. 
Nevertheless, the work as it stands is in itself 
complete, and, so far as it goes, affords one of the 
most admirable philosophic expositions of the world’s 
art that could be desired. Obviously, detail has not 
been entered into. Art has been broadly treated 
as consisting of architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture, whilst such other expressive manifestations 
as pottery and glass-painting are considered where 
necessary, and are accorded their proper place. The 
value of this book--which, we need hardly say, is 
worthy of being placed side by side with the dis- 
courses of Sir Joshua Reynolds—lies not only in 
the accuracy of its statement and the scholarship of 
its presentation ; it consists above all in the elevated 
note which the President struck and maintained 
throughout, not as a result of effort, but as the 
utterance of a noble personality — an elevation 
inspiring to the students he addressed, and not less 
a tribute to the lofty conception taken by the 
President of his office and of his art. S. 
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THE FITZROY PICTURES. 
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IIVHE Fitzroy Picture Society has issued a new 
set of drawings in its attractive series. Keep- 
ing the primary idea of simple linear designs before 


C. M. Gere, the picture being printed from blocks by 
Messrs. Jeffrey and Vo. The third illustration is from 
a design (43 by 24}) by Mr. Christopher W. Whall. 





WORK: THE CITY, 
(Designed by Heywood Sumner.) 


them, the artists concerned have produced results 
which cannot fail to attract and interest the children 
for whose benetit they are intended. A bold attempt 
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(Designed by C. M. Gere.) 
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is made in some of 
these pictures to 
connect the ordinary 
scenes of daily life 
with art, and from 
theillustration given 
here of one of the 
“Work” series,show- 
ing a street corner 
of the City, it will be 
seen how far it has 
succeeded. “The 
Plough” and “The 
Railway” are two 
other subjects treat- 
ed under “ Work,” 
and which are not 
less effective. The 
pictures are 37 in. by 
24 in. in dimension, 
and each copy issued 
is coloured by hand. 
Mr. Heywood Sum- 
ner is the designer 
of this series. “AI- 
fred the King” is 
the work of Mr. 


which is coloured by hand. 


One of the best of the 


new pictures is “The Nativity,” by Mr. Heywood 
Sumner. It is arranged in three panels: in the centre 


are Joseph 
and Mary 
with the Holy 
Child; on the 
left are the 
shepherds, 
and on the 
right the 
Magi offering 
their pre- 
sents. Excel- 
lently printed 
in colours by 
Mr. James 
Ackerman, 
this triptych 
forms an ex- 
cellent de- 
coration for a 
small church. 
The whole of 
these designs 
are issued for 
the society 
by Messrs. 
George Bell 
and Son. 
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(Designed by Christopher W. Whall.) 











THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—II. 
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OR our part, we experience a 
deeper satisfaction, if not a 
greater enjoyment, in visit- 
ing the Royal Academy 
than in a pilgrimage through 
the two Salons of Paris, for 
the simple reason that, 
generally speaking, English 
effort is sincere and French 

effort very often is not. What is chiefly wanting in 

England is craftsmanship and ideas; in France, the 

lack is of honesty of purpose—a disease less curable 

far than the defect of British art. It is far easier 
to reconcile ourselves to deferred excellence of 
handling than to tolerate deliberate “sacrifice of the 
potentialities :” the former, Time will eradicate ; the 
latter is as much more difficult of remedy as it is of 
palliation. There is incompetence enough in all 
three exhibitions, but in England, at least, it arises 
from mere backwardness; while in France it is lively 
endeavour—of a sort—gone hopelessly astray. With 
us it is rare enough to find a “coxcomb” who, in 
Mr. Ruskin’s words, will “fling a paint-pot in the 
face of the public;” across the Channel scores of 
them will readily fling that and every form of 
absurdity and joke that will pass muster with the 
jury, if only the antic is likely to succeed in at- 
tracting that public’s attention. If there is nothing 
fair to show, what is foul—rather than nothing at 
all—may be freely cultivated. With us, at least, 
though the exhibition may not always extort 
admiration, it invariably claims respect. For that 
reason we usually hear with some impatience the 
offhand verdict of “a poor Academy” which, with 
an air of superiority, slips glibly from the lips of 
inferior and superficial judges. Pictures and methods 
@ sensation are what best please. the mass of the 
public, whose taste is always ready to be tickled by 
showy audacity and meretricious handling. Clever 
advertisement invariably catches the vulgar; but it 
is greatly to the credit of our artists that mere 
ulvertisement is so rarely attempted. If the 

Academy is “poor” in the number of its first-class 

works, it is rich in the fixed purpose of honestly 

achieving legitimate suecess; and herein lie its 
salvation and its promise. 

To the majority of these first-class works we 
have already referred; but in a multitude of others 
we see the ever-rising level of technical accomplish- 
ment, the feeling for good colour, and that sense of 
poetry which mark the genuine work of art, be it 
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a great or a little one. In landscape there is this 
year not so much to claim approval. Mr. Hook 
may have done better in the past than in his “ From 
Shore to Field,” and Mr. Murray may have been 
more impressive than in his’ broad views of Hamp- 
stead, which he has discovered anew, but at least 
the pictures are worthy of the hands that painted 
them. In “The Silence of Morning” and in * The 
Sleepy River Somme” Mr. Alfred East once more 
asserts his mastery of style in landscape—in the 
one picture striking the joyous note of spring, with 
its delicate greens and tender blossoms, and in the 
other a more sombre key, in its whole gamut. For 
ten years we have drawn attention to the solid 
quality of this painter's work, and it is with 
pleasure that we observe his steady advance towards 
maturity. Mr. North pushes still further his pro- 
found study of tree-form and colour, and the maze 
of line in his gem-like “English Western Valley ” 
and other canvases, He obtains effects closely akin 
to those he achieves in water-colour, though by 
methods, of necessity, entirely dissimilar, proving 
that his demonstration of the science of that form 
of landscape which he chiefly loves comes from the 
artist rather than the painter; it is above those 
considerations of mere technique by which so many 
others are limited. Mr. Waterlow, in “ Autumn 
Floods,” and in others of his contributions, shows 
steady gain alike in sentiment and in facility—a 
striking improvement, indeed, since he was elected 
an Associate; and Mr. Sant strikes new ground in 
his masterly little study, “Ham, near Dovedale.” 
Mr. Ridley Corbet hardly sustains his reputation 
with his “ Vespers,” agreeable though it is; for, in 
the influence it shows—now of George Mason, and 
now of Signor Costa—/éche, and with the firmness 
of neither, it lacks the individuality of the painter 
himself. Nor is Mr. Adrian Stokes much happier 
in his “Mountain Mist,” save in the record of effect. 
Snow-painting is not successful once in a hundred 
times, and when that hundredth chance is achieved, 
the effect of age is invariably fatal to the result. 
Among the younger and lesser known landscape- 
painters, four appear to us to offer singular promise. 
Mr. J. S. Hill paints sunlight on to his fore- 
shore in “When the Tide is Out;” Mr. Spenlove’s 
huge “ Dawn of Night,” perhaps a little “rank” 
in the painting, heralds power, ability in composi- 
tion, and a fine feeling for landseape; Mr. Arnesby 
Brown’s “ Herald of Night” presents a delightful 
sense of poetry in a picture of exquisite repose ; and 
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Mr. Swanwick, in his “Evening after a Hot Day,” 
painted with a curiously limited palette, realises 
with fine precision and easy confidence the effect at 
which he aims. It is a picture which will not be 
forgotten. Several other landscapes seem to claim 
mention here, but their merits are rather sup- 
plementary than leading items in the exhibition. 
If rumour is to be credited and a notable work by 
Monsieur Harpignies, submitted to the Selecting 
Committee, has been rejected, a most unfortunate 
blunder has been made, and the section of landscape 
has been robbed of one of the successes by the 
’ leading landscape-painter of France—a regrettable 
mischance, whether considered as a question of 
artistic propriety or of courtesy and hospitality. 
In the section of portraiture, French artists have 
their say, but the message is not of the very highest 
sort. In M. Benjamin-Constant’s portraits of Mr. 
Frederick Ayer and of the Earl of Ava he gives us 
the tones but not the quality of flesh, and Mon- 
sieur Comerre’s Society portrait of Mlle. Gayrard- 
Pacini shows the defects as well as some of the 
merits of French execution. There is far more 
character than in any of these in Mr. Orchardson’s 
“David Binning Munro, M.A., Provost Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford.” Somewhat over-delicate though at 
first sight it appears, far greater firmness, as well 
as tender painter-like colour, is to be seen in Mr. 
Watts’s “ Dorothy Eleanor, daughter of James 
MacCallum, Esq.” —a remarkable study of the 
grace, innocence, and freshness of “pulpy youth,” 
displaying as well fine appreciation of refined and 
delicate silhouette. Mr. 8. J. Solomon is another 
painter who makes his mark by sound painting 
and subtle treatment of tones and values. His 
portraits of Mr. Frampton, A.R.A., of Mr. Raphael 
Tuck, and Mrs. Adolph Tuck display a supple- 
ness of brush, an eye and hand for modelling, and 
a newly-acquired delicacy which promise well for 
future achievements. The graceful canvas of a 
young girl holding a pyx, by Mr. T. C. Gotch, is of 
a far more conventional kind, comparable with the 
artist’s fancy portraits of the last few exhibitions ; 
gracious in its delicate colour, it does not offend 
by its highly-finished surface and deliberate exe- 
cution: it is a modern decoration as firm and yet 
as tender as a drawing of M. Boutet de Monvel. 
More graceful still is the charming figure of a 
dancing little girl in Mr. Mouat Loudan’s fancifully 
named “ Butterflies.” It savours of the agreeable 
modern adaptation of the Velazquez child-portrait 
made popular already by Mr. Sargent and Mr. 
Shannon—a pretty child, only half-conscious of being 
posed, having her hair tied up with a bow at the 
side, and holding high, in either hand, her long fully- 
pleated skirt, ready to step a graceful measure. The 
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picture is a harmony in pink and neutral greys, 
and is the best work yet executed by a painter 
whose development, though exceptionally slow per- 
haps, is steadily evolving. Mr. Perey Bigland and 
Mr. Harold Speed are among the younger men 
who have made their mark: the former, with his 
vigorous portrait of Dr. Wilks, the President of 
the Royal College of Physicians; and the latter, 
with a likeness of Mr. Edward Speed. The insight 
here shown is as notable as the draughtsmanship 
and the correctness of the values: had the tones 
been purer the work would have been of a high 
order. But, as all imitators of Mr. Whistler well 
know, the admixture of lamp-black covers a multi- 
tude of artistic sins and shrouds in an appearance 
of profundity what may be little more than artistic 
limitation. Incompetence, however, as is evident 
from his other work, none can charge against Mr. 
Speed ; he should rise above the temptation of 
subterfuge, of which, indeed, he stands in no sort 
of need. Mr. Frank Bramley, and those pillars of 
the Academy, Mr. Ouless and Mr. Luke Fildes, all 
contribute portraits characteristic of the method 
and style of each. 

It is in the section of subject- and figure-painting 
that the defection of our leading artists is most felt. 
“What business had they not to have their pictures 
ready for the Academy?” was Mr. Ruskin’s com- 
ment on the young Pre-Raphaelites more than forty 
years ago when, as in the present year, the public 
was disappointed of the sight of expected pictures 
not exhibited. This year, at any rate, the younger 
painters have the greater chance, and there can 
be no doubt that two or three have fully availed 
themselves of the opportunity. No work from a 
young hand is more remarkable than that of Mr. 
Byam Shaw, whose “Love’s Baubles” is admirable 
alike in draughtsmanship and in composition. We 
can see in it, of course, many influences: the Pre- 
Raphaelitism of Millais and Holman Hunt, the 
realised facial expression of Ford Madox Brown, the 
forceful drawing of Mr. Sandys, the emphatic glory 
of vivid colour, more proper to stained glass than to 
oil-pictures, combined with a humour all the artist’s 
own. Mr. Shaw will not continue to paint like this; 
but whether he goes on “playing the fifteenth cen- 
tury Botticelli with modern feeling” (according to 
the exclamation of a rapturous spectator), or turns 
to a treatment more in accordance with present- 
day ideas, he will certainly make for himself a very 
considerable place in modern art within a very few 
years. His picture of “The Comforter,” a young 
man sitting by the death-bed of one beloved, while 
the figure of Jesus Christ, in a solid vision beside 
him, consoles his intense grief, proves power, feeling, 
and originality, as well as ability and pent-up vigour. 
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~ Mr. Bacon has shown as much self-confidence, 
if not as much originality, in his finely conceived 
“Peace be to You.” Obviously inspired by “La 
Cene” of M. Dagnan-Bouveret, especially in the 
suggestion of the lighting, it is a work of much force 
and earnestness, not only in the treatment of the 
subject, but in the expression of the heads of the 
Disciples. The principal defect in the picture is 
the gesture with which Christ displays His maimed 
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admirable is certainly “The Sea Maiden,” silvery 
light on nude figures on the seashore, a problem 
which Mr. H. S. Tuke has attacked, though with less 
success, in “ Beside Green Waters.” Mr. Draper’s 
“Calypso’s Isle” makes less attempt to solve the 
problem, so as to convince us of its actual truth, 
but in this picture of a mermaid lounging on a sea- 
girt rock, the many-coloured waters that surround 
the Isle of Sark with such beauty of their limpid 





A STUDY. 
(From the Painting by G. Spencer Watson.) 


hands, which is not equal in dignity with the rest 
of the composition. Mr. Goetze’s religious picture, 
“The Divine Sower,” is not so reticent in treatment, 
but it is extremely able in its own way. Mr. 
Lorimer is always interesting, but his yellow picture, 
“A Dance,” falls short in several particulars. He 
has grappled cleverly with the difficulty of the 
colour problem, but the grouping does not hold 
together, and the principal figure appears to be far 
too tall. (A peculiar incident in this canvas that 
may be noted—unusual enough in painting—is the 
stereoscopic effect of landscape beyond the window- 
panes. The exact distance between the window and 
the tree beyond can be calculated almost to a foot.) 

Of Mr. Arthur Hacker’s two pictures, the more 


tints have been introduced with singular felicity, 
and rendered with a robust vigour and firmness of 
touch little cultivated nowadays by painters of the 
younger school. Mr. Spencer Watson,’ a young 
painter, is on the right path; his drawing of 
head and figure is excellent, and when his hand 
and method are more matured he will render good 
account of himself. His “Fantasy,” a variation 
of the subject of Cupid and Psyche, presents 
admirable qualities of design and colour, and the 
treatment of the nude is as “fair and gentil” as 
the lines he quotes. Mr. Ernest Normand’s large 
composition of “ Rivals,” the principal object of 
which is to contrast the fair and dark skins of 
beauties of the seraglio, succeeds rather in its 

















Bouguereau-like atti- 
tude towards art than 
as a demonstration of 
brush-work or of 
colour-arrangement. 
The “ Rivalry” of Mr. 
Orchardson is of a 
very different sort, 
full of distinction, but 
little charming in the 
subject, and painted 
in glazes so thin that 
one fears for the 
future of the work. 
But if only Mr. Sar- 
gent would consent to 
take «a lesson from 
Mr. Orchardson in the 
treatment of his floors! 

The Hon. John 
Collier has_ realised 
with considerable feli- 
city the effect of 
eandle-light and its 
play upon the faces 
and evening dress of 
the four male “ Whist 
Players.” It was a 
picture worth paint- 
ing, and it has been 
done well. Rich 
colour is to be found 
in Mr. Brangwyn’s 
“Venice;” yet, while 
fully admitting the 
skill with which the 
fine and virile har- 
mony has been ob- 
tained, we must ex- 
press our belief that 
the artist is carrying 
too far his parti pris, 
and is sacrificing his 
undoubted talent to a 
mannerism which is 
far more conventional 
and far less decora- 
tive than he appears 
to realise. Mr. La 
Thangue strikes the 
spectator less with his 
“ Gleaners ” than with 
his “ Travelling Har- 
vesters,” though both 
are works of solid ex- 
cellence. The former 
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inevitably recalls the great work of Millet; but the 
latter stands on its merits of painted sunlight, ad- 
mirable grouping, character, and genuine sentiment. 
With this picture may fairly be named the beautiful 
little “Wood Gatherers” of Mr. W. H. Gore, bathed 
in the twilight of a summer's evening. Mr. Arthur 
Lemon is always interesting, always artistic in 
the handling of his subjects. His picture of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, which he calls, by the 
quotation of the squire’s words: “The devil of any 
knight, giant, or man can I see of all those 
you talk of now ”—is thoroughly in the spirit of 
Cervantes if not altogether in the Spanish note. 
There is a good deal of the artist’s centaurs 
suggested in the crazy knight’s shaggy mount, 
‘and no Iberian sun is shining on the plain. 
Nevertheless, the picture realises, better than most 
illustrations of the great romance, the character of 
its chief characters, and, wholly apart from the sub- 
ject it professes to commentate, it is a work of 
considerable merit, free in touch, and full of air and 
light. Besides these pictures, the church interior 
of the Chevallier Tayler; the ambitious study by Mr. 
Charles Sim of “ Childhood” disporting itself in a 
field, and there burying a doll on an inexplicably 
foggy afternoon ; and, especially, Mr. Arthur Buck- 
land’s excellently conceived canvas, entitled “The 
Valley of Flowers,” the chief characteristic of which 
lies in the fact that what colour it contains is 
over-subdued—are among the more important items 
contributed by the younger men; for the clever 
“Fantaisie en Folie” by Mr. Robert Brough, a sketch 
of much charm of colour and texture, notable for 
the spirituel placing upon the canvas, is hardly a 
work to be discussed as a complete picture. In very 
antithesis to such a work are the two studies of 
feminine grace by Sir Edward Poynter,“The Message” 
aud “ Phyllis,’ whom Horace celebrates; and the 
two superb object-lessons of painters’ craftsmanship 
by that prince of craftsmen, Mr. Alma-Tadema: the 
first, “ Watching;” and the other, “Her Eyes are 
with Her Thoughts, and They are Far Away.” The 
problems of light in pictures so different as My. 
Stanhope Forbes’s “Christmas Eve” in the street of 
a Cornish fishing village, and in Mr. Boughton’s 
illustration of medieval ceremonial, called “ After 
Midnight Mass, Fifteenth Century,” are the more 
interesting for being wrought by men of unusual 
ability and experience. 

Military painting in England suffers from the 
objection of artist and of public to meet with the 
horrors of war upon canvas. The public has no 
stomach for the gore which runs so freely in French 
pictures of the sort; nor do buyers encourage the 
sale of them. Mr. Crofts may put all the spirit he 
can into his Waterloo picture, “The Attack on the 
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Gate-house of the Chateau of Hougoumont,” but 
the more ghastly aspect of the incidents of war are 
carefully suppressed. Mr. Wollen and Mr. Caton 
Woodville both, curiously enough, illustrate Norman 
Ramsay’s charge at Fuentes Onoro, and give all the 
circumstance and fine enthusiasm of an heroic charge ; 
but, after all, “cest magnifique, mais ce west pas la 
guerre.” We do not deplore the absence of details 
which make the gorge rise and the face blanch, but 
we cannot ignore the fact that battle painting in 
England can never be realistic, never even wholly 
sincere. The subject is to be set down among those 
that are “unpaintable,” or, at least, which are to 
be treated with a reticence and selected with a 
fastidiousness that tie the artist’s hands and rob 
him of the freedom necessary for the successful 
accomplishment of his task. No doubt Mr. A. C. 
Gow, R.A., takes the wisest course. He prefers to 
paint his figures at rest, when the spirit is calm and 
the blood cool—in outward appearance, at least— 
as when the commander-in-chief is surrounded by 
his staff, or, defeated, after the unseen battle, he 
is making his bloodless way to the rear. How 
admirably, with what exquisite deliberateness Mr. 
Gow works out such subjects we can once more see, 
whether in “ Waiting for Prince Charlie” (the better 
of the two pictures) or Napoleon “On the Way to 
Exile.” But in these finely drawn and delicately 
executed canvases it is forced upon us that the 
bridles are as self-assertive as the horses’ heads, and 
the uniforms as the men inside them. It is a 
defect, no doubt, yet one not dishonourable to the 
artist himself, and infinitely useful as a lesson in 
tine and accurate draughtsmanship to a race of 
painters among whom delicacy and precision of 
touch are virtues by no means common. 

Since Henry Moore died fine pictures of the 
sea, and marine-painting in the broader sense, have 
been sadly lacking on the Academy walls, but this 
absence has rarely been more felt than this pre- 
sent year. Mr. Colin Hunter touches his highest 
level in his lake-scene, “The Pool in the Wood, 
Helmsdale:” and Mr. Robert W. Allan, with his 
“Wild North Sea,” gives the truest piece of storm- 
tossed sea in the whole Academy. Mr. Hayes 
maintains his reputation with a picture in his well- 
known manner, entitled “Mission to Deep-Sea 
Fishermen,” and Mr. Dudley Hardy achieves success 
with “The Queen’s Highway,” a powerful picture 
of the muddy composition water and sand. Mr. 


Somerscales hardly retains the position he conquered 
a few years ago; and Mr. Brett’s “South Stack 
Lighthouse: the Wind Athwart the Tide,” though 
a brilliant, is yet a somewhat unsympathetic render- 
ing of the sea, too hard in its character, too scien- 
tific, it seems to us, in its intention. 
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Nor in the section of animal-painting can the 
Royal Academy be considered to shine. The fine 
Scotch kine of Mr. Peter Graham, the superbly 
sinuous beasts in Mr. Swan’s little picture of 
“Tigress and Cubs at a Torrent,” Mr. Austen 
Brown’s “Calves” (in a rather over-“ juicy ” canvas), 
and Mme. Ronner’s ever delightfully aristocratic cat 
and kittens in “A Cosy Corner,” would, perhaps, be 
held to represent the best of studies from life, but 
for the remarkably clever composition of Miss Lucy 
Kemp-Welch, of “Colt Hunting in the New Forest.” 
The very complicated line of the crowd of unbroken 
ponies rushing towards the spectator, urged by the 
mounted men who drive them, the skill in the 
arrangement, the observation imported into the 
work, the appreciation of colt-life and colt-character, 
to say nothing of a vigorous craftsmanship rare 
in a young lady, all prove that we have here, as we 
have said on a former occasion, a young artist of 
singular promise. She is not to be hailed—for some 
while, at least—as a second Rosa Bonheur, though 
there is no reason why that distinction should not 
be conquered by her, for the colour and workman- 
ship are hardly inferior to that of the French painter 
at the same age. We have here a young painter 


who, by hard work and persistent application and 
careful development of her undoubted talent, may 
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achieve a great position. If, however, she allows 
herself to be carried away by foolish applause and 
exaggerated praise, she will probably find herself 
stunted in her artistic growth—her evolution as an 
artist fatally cut short. The warning is before her 
in Lady Butler, whose success seemed even more 
assured than Miss Kemp-Welch’s. The proof is 
here in Lady Butler's “Steady the Drums and 
Fifes!” hung, to the Academy’s discredit, in a 
place of honour in the present exhibition. It 
would, assuredly, make an interesting black-and- 
white illustration of Cardinal Manning’s definition 
of “the highest courage ;” but it is a mere travesty 
of painting, which we should have passed over in 
silence but for the action of the hanging committee 
in challenging attention with it. This action is a 
concession to the public unworthy of a great teach- 
ing body; one which, it seems to us, the professors 
will have some difficulty in justifying to the 
students in their schools. 

We propose to consider the sculpture—an un- 
usually interesting display—in a final article. 


[NoTE.—Reproductions of the majority of the pictures 
here referred to, as well as of the greater number of paintings 
and sculptures in the exhibition, will be found in the Sup- 
plement to THE MAGAZINE oF ART, Royal Academy Pictures, 
1897, of which the publication has just been concluded. } 





THE GOLDEN SHORE. 
(From the Painting by Julius Olsson.) 
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THE ART MOVEMENT. 
GILBERT MARKS: AN ARTIST IN SILVER. 


OR long years the artist-craftsman has been to an exhibition of his work now being held at 
smothered by commercialism and by the com- 80, Aldersgate Street. 
petition of machine-made productions, so that it is It will be seen from the illustrations that Mr. 





SILVER ROSE JUG AND BEAKERS. 


a pleasing sign of our time that he is once more Marks for the most part adheres to the forms in 
obtaining due recognition, and that his work is his designs by which he has achieved his past suc- 
meeting with private appreciation. We have on cesses. Going direct to nature, he skilfully transfers 
one or two occasions called attention to the skill the blossoms of wild flowers to his graceful cups 





TROUT BOWL. POPPY BOWL AND SILVER STAND. 


of Mr. Gilbert Marks as a designer and worker in and other objects. The poppy and wild rose are 
silver, and once again it is a pleasure to refer _ still his favourites, and there is no cause for wonder 








THE ART MOVEMENT, 


SILVER CASKET PRESENTED TO THE RT. HON. THE SPEAKER BY THE SKINNERS’ COMPANY. 
(Designed by George Frampton, A.R.A. Executed by Gilbert Marks.) 
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when we see the charming effect which he obtains was presented by the Skinners’ Company to the 
from them in his designs. The set of two beakers Speaker of the House of Commons, along with its 
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and jug, and the beau- 
tiful dish, are highly 
typical examples. But 
the “honeysuckle jug” is 
not less suecessful, and a 
“daffodil bowl” in the ex- 
hibition also ranks as one 
of the artist’s happiest 
efforts. In this the artist 
has introduced a bronze 
stand, and the combina- 
tion of the two metals in 
the design forms a con- 
trast that is distinetly 
pleasing. The “trout 
bowl” is, we think, a 
new departure for Mr. 
Marks, and one that it 
is to be hoped he will 
follow up and develop. 
The lamp (executed 
for Sir Samuel Montagu) 


ROSE 


and the casket (illustrated on p. 159) are not in 
the exhibition. They are, nevertheless, excellent 


HONEYSUCKLE JUG. 


examples of Mr. Marks’ artistic talent. 





The latter 


was designed by Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., and 
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scroll of freedom. 

The casket is in 
beaten silver, the body 
being riveted at the four 
corners into a frame, 
which in turn is riveted 
to the base. The hasp 
and hinges are fastened 
in the same way, and all 
the ends of the rivets and 
pins are of gold. The 
tree decoration is worked 
in repoussé round the 
four sides, the motto of 
the Skinners’ Company 
—*To God only be all 
Glory ’”"—being beaten 
from the metal and ap- 
pearing behind the trees. 
Treated in the same way 
is the inscription—* The 
Gift of the Skinners’ 


Company of London to the Right Honourable 
William Court Gully, MLP., Speaker of the House 


of Commons, 28th 
April, 1897”— 
which is wrought 
round the second 
stage of the lid. 
Set in the top is a 
translucent enamel 
—a conventional 
tree, in gold on 
green. The casket 
has an inner lining 
of satin-wood with 
ivory edges. The 
bow and pipe of the 
key are chased in 
gold in a further 
treatment of tree 
form, and the bit is 
of steel. In front 
on either side of the 
hasparetwoenamels 
bearing the arms of 
the Company and 
of the Speaker in 
their proper colours. 
Another enamel is 
placed between the 
hinges at the back, 





STANDARD LAMP FOR ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 


and records the fact that the casket was “ Designed 
by George Frainpton—made by Gilbert Marks.” 
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STENCILLING IN HOUSE DECORATION. 


a od 


W* have within the last’ few months drawn beyond that produced by block printing. The 
attention in these pages to one or two material used is a stout canvas linen which readily 
varieties of stencilled stuffs for curtain hangings «absorbs the colour. A different stencil is used for 
; each shade. This particular de- 
sign, worked out on curtain 
lengths, has a most handsome 
appearance, it is good in design 
and delicate in colour. 

The chestnut frieze designed 
by Mr. Graham Rice, though not 
so good in design, lacking as it 
(loes freedom and openness, is 
still effective in its purpose. 
In the drawing reproduced on 
p. 162 a wall is represented with 
one of these stencilled friezes 
in position, the sideboard and 
chairs being also the work of 
Messrs. Green and Abbott, both 
as to design and execution. The 
other illustration represents a 
stencilled border on a coloured 
stuff ground. These plain linens 
are executed in all colours, 
and offer a rich alternative to 
ordinary wall-paper. 
and wall decoration. We are given to understand Through the courtesy of Canon Wilberforce we 
that the firm of Messrs. Green and Abbott, of Oxford have been enabled to photograph and illustrate the 
Street, was the first to introduce this class of work, unique dining-room at his house in Dean’s Yard, 
for which they 
took out patents ; 
but they claim that > 
inasmuch as their Wea Ze Ala 
specification in- ee SAR 4 
cluded an outline diay es the, 
round the design, me ; A, wi 
i g was 
ore | am ie val bed 
in and share the iy aes GY g —— 
profit accruing | ee mae aI b Y TS 
from the omission. — a ak ESO SRI: ‘eS =a 
Their first design ; —— 
was made for them 
more than four 
years ago by Mr. 
Gwatkin, and of 
this we give a repro- 
duction. Worked in 
blue and brown, the 
effect is excellent: 
a delicate grada- 
tion of tone is ob- 
tainable altogether DESIGN FOR ROOM WITH STENCILLED FRIEZE 
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STENCILLED CURTAIN STUFF. 
(Designed by A. L. Gwatkin.) 
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Westminster. Up till the time that the Canon took — the chimneypiece have a curious history. They were 


up his residence, this chamber was used as a coal 























STENCILLED BORDER ON LINEN WALL HANGING 
cellar, it being filled with earth to the level of the 
present wainscoting. Mr. Green, seeing the possi- 
bilities lying therein, went to work upon it and 
transformed it into the handsome room seen in 
our illustration. The building is part of the ex- 
tensive additions made to the Abbey by Abbot 
Litlington in the fourteenth century, and as a 
record of this circumstance the Abbot’s coat of 
arms has been placed on the centre tile of the 
hearth, as well as on the copper front of the grate. 
The oak panelling has been carefully modelled upon 
a fragment found in the excavating process, and 
the oak chimneypiece has been designed upon the 
same lines of free simplicity. The chamber is 
well lighted by three windows, and is singularly 
comfortable-looking in spite of the bare stone walls 
and roof. 

The pieces of tapestry shown on either side of 


unearthed, with others, from a cellar in the pre- 
cinets of the Abbey in a bad state of dilapidation. It 
has been found that up to forty years ago they used 
to hang in Westminster School—their history ante- 
cedent to that time cannot be traced—when the 
authorities, finding that the boys were disfiguring 
them by inseribing their names in ink, had the 
tapestries removed. With little less vandalism they 
were packed away in a cellar, and have only just 
been brought to light again. Messrs. Green and 
Abbott have restored them as far as possible without 
introducing any more work than was absolutely 
necessary to hold them together; and the Canon 
has three of the pieces in this room, while the others 
have been placed in the Deanery. From a cursory 
comparison, we should think that these hangings 
date from the saine time as those in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, but of course are sadly disfigured by the 
seribblings of the Westminster boys. 

The oak doors of this room are modelled on a 
design by the late Mr. Street which he executed for 





THE CHESTNUT FRIEZE 
(Designed by F. Graham Rice.) 


a former church of Canon Wilberforce’s, and it 
need only be said that they form a worthy entrance 
to this charming room. 














DINING-ROOM AT 19 DEAN'S, YARD, WESTMINSTER. (See p. 162.) 
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DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY FRIEZE. 


PAUL ELIE RANSON. 


By PRINCE BQJIDAR KARAGEORG VITCH. 


PDAUL ELIE RANSON is certainly one of the 

most interesting artist-craftsmen of our time. 
Trained first at the School for Decorative Art and 
afterwards at the Italian Studio, the young painter, 
whose work was very delicate in tone and subtly 
individual in composition, got tired of seeing his 
pictures always hung in the worst places—the places 
to which innovators without interest were consigned. 
Being greatly attracted by the decorative uses of 
painting, he began to translate his water-colour, 
pastel and oil pictures intu tapestry, giving these 
decorative pieces a very definite style and tone—a 
slightly monotonous and subdued tone—brought 


into harmony, each piece in a distinct key of paler 
or brighter colour, to form a satisfactory background 
to persons and furniture in front of it. These 
tapestries are copied from pictures fully painted 
ant thought out, not from mere sketches, and 
are coarsely worked on ordinary canvas in thick 
worsteds; but the stitches are made to imitate brush- 
work, quite deceptively, with the caressing touch 
that gives roundness to modelling. The stitches are 
even, and all in one direction for the ground, the 
distance, and the sky; but infinitely various in the 
falls and draperies, producing excellent modelling, 
rich effects of texture and a fine play of light and 





DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY. 











shade. The 
whole is very 
artistically 
blended, the 
stitches being 
quite lost in the 
finished work, 
and the result 
very: satisfac- 
tory from the 
point of view 
of its use as 


tapestry, as a background. 
ject in these hangings by Ranson, is firmly outlined 


Every figure, every ob- 
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in dark colour, 
almost black, 
and this, by 
isvlating it 
from the pic- 
ture, enables 
the artist to 
give the requi- 
site modelling 
with hardly a 
difference of 
tone, sometimes 


with the same shade of colour, merely by the 
different length and direction of the stitches. 
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[45] COSWAY’s SIGNATURE.—Did Cosway ever 
sign his miniatures in front? Mr. Lumsden Propert, 
in his “History of Miniature Art,” says no. I 
observe that the very first miniature in the South 
Kensington Museum collection ascribed to Cosway 
is signed in front, at the right, “Cosway.” I re- 
member seeing some years ago a miniature signed 
in this way, and also inscribed at the back, 
“Ric™ Cosway Primarius Pictor Serenissimi Walliae 
Principis pinxit. 1790.”—THoMAs SMEDLEY. 

«*, Mr. Thomas Smedley inquires whether 
Richard Cosway, R.A., ever signed his miniatures 
on the face, and in reply we may state that we 
know of but one genuine miniature so signed. 
There: is a miniature in the Whitehead collection 
that is not only fully signed on the back with 
Cosway’s usual pompous superscription, but is 
also signed on the face with an unmistakable 
autograph. It is a very elaborate, highly-tinished 
ininiature, painted in quite a different style to 
Cosway’s usual work, and resembles an enamel 
in its execution. It was probably experimental 
work, and we imagine that either Cosway feared 
it would not be recognised as his production, 
or else he was unusually proud of it and there- 
fore aftixed his signature to its face. No other 
miniature amongst the hundred that we have 
seen is so signed. The one at South Kensington 
Museum, to which our correspondent alludes, is 
a genuine work, but the signature is a later 
addition to it and quite spoils the miniature. 
Cosway usually signed his miniatures on the 
oval of paper affixed to the back of the ivory 
ininiature. This autograph is very characteristic. 
It usually reads thus :— 

Rdus Cosway R A. Primarius Pictor Serenissimi Principis 

Walliz. 

In some cases he added F.S.A. after R.A., either 

alone or preceded by “et.” Sometimes he 

changed the position of the last two words in 
the sentence, making it read :— 
Wallie Principis. 

On one delightful drawing of the Madonna and 

Child he proudly wrote :— 

Rdus de Cosway Armiger Primarius Pictor Serenissimi 

Trincipis Walliz. 

One miniature we have seen signed :— 

Rdus Cosway Principal Painter to the Prince of Wales 
and to all the Royal Family. 

And one is actually signed as follows :— 

Richard Cosway R.A. and .F.S.A. greatest miniature 
painter in the world. 

This is dated 1816, at the time of his most 

serious mental trouble. His drawings are some- 
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times signed in full, but often marked only with 
au very tiny monogram of R. C., hidden away 
in a corner of the work. The C is drawn as 
a large capital, and the R is a smaller capital 
within it.—G. C. W. 


[46] M. HARPIGNIES AND THE MEDAILLE D'HONNEUR. 
—lI see it stated that M. Harpignies is the recipient 
this year of the “medal of honour” at the Paris 
Salon, and that some hint is given as to a hidden 
meaning in the distinction thus bestowed. It would 
oblige me, and doubtless others of your, readers, if 
you would explain the circumstances, and state who 
is this distinguished artist of whom so little is 
known in England.—Compron NEwrTon. 

«*s M. Harpignies, with M. Francais and 
one or two other painters, belongs to the front 
rank of French landseape-painters. Born at 
Valenciennes in 1819, he became the pupil of 
Jean Achard, of Grenoble. Since 1853 he has 
been a constant exhibitor at the Salon, nearly 
always taking for his subjects Fontainebleau, the 
Bourbon country, and Auvergne. His “Souvenir 
de la Vallée Egerie” is a decorative panel exe- 
cuted for the Paris Opera House in 1870, and a 
considerable number of his paintings are in the 
Luxembourg (“The Coliseum,” “ Moonrise,” and 
“A Torrent in the Var”), and in the museums of 
Lille, Grenoble, Orleans, ete. He received medals 
in 1866, 1868, and 1869, and a second class medal 
at the Universal Exhibition of 1878, eventually 
being appointed Officer of the Legion of Honour. 
The circumstance to which our querist refers 
is the alleged rejection at the Royal Academy 
this year of a picture submitted by M. Harpignies 
for exhibition. M. Harpignies is an old man, 
but it is hardly possible that his work could be 
bad enough for rejection, when some of the poor 
pictures on the line are taken into consideration. 
On the contrary, it is asserted that the artist sent 
one of his best works, which had already been 
received elsewhere with applause. It seems 
more than likely that M. Harpignies has not 
been rejected in the strict sense at all, but is 
one more victim—and a distinguished one, too— 
of the regulations of the Academy in respect to 
selection, the reform of which is now under 
discussion; and that in the mass of “doubtful ” 
pictures his fine canvas was overlooked. But 
how it was not accepted outright in’ the first 
instance cannot well be explained away. — It 
is now alleged that the great honour be- 
stowed on M. Harpignies is to be considered 
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partly as the indignant though courteous protest 
of the artists of France against our English 
blunder, and partly as a sort of compensation 
offered to the artist for the slight to which 
he has been subjected. How far this is accurate 
we are unable to assert, but we have received 
from Paris a strong expression of opinion in the 
direction which we have indicated. 

[47] “ACCEPTED,” “DOUBTFUL,” AND “REJECTED” 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—It would be interesting 
at this period of the year, when we are hearing 
so much bitter comment on rejection of pictures 
by artists, if you would give us some figures that 
would enlighten us as to the process,—“ X.” 

as The information sought for by our 
correspondent “ X ” (presumably intended for 
the Academy’s mark of rejection) cannot rightly 
be given by us, inasmuch as the details are 
private to the members of the Royal Academy. 

We have, however, no objection to giving the 

particulars asked for, for the year 1888, as 

the “Report on Exhibition” for that year has 
already been made known to the publie:— 

“The Council commenced selecting on Monday, 

April 2, and finished on Tuesday, April 10. 

At the conclusion of the selection it was found 

that they had— 


“Accepted . . - P ‘ 602 works 
Made doubtful . ; P ~ 299 , 
Rejected. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 5,825 
Inadmissible ‘ . 4 ‘ Se. 


“Total sent for Exhibition 9,385 works 
“ An increase on 1887 of 870 works.” 

“ Inadmissible ” is generally held to refer 

the violation of the regulations, whether as to 

shape or description of frames, the covering of 
glass, and so forth. 

[48] THE WHITE OF EGG AS A VEHICLE.— When, 
at the time of the Van Eycks, oil supplanted the 
white of egg as a painting-medium, it was believed 
that the change would be sempiternal. I should be 
glad to know if it is not true that the prophecy 
has’ been fully realised, and that white of egg is, 
as a medium, totally unknown to, or at least unused 
by, modern painters.— NOVELIST. 

xs We cannot endorse the romance of our 
correspondent. Although repudiated by the vast 
majority of painters, the white of egg is still in use 
by a small, though yet a distinguished minority. 

In England, it is true, it is very little employed, 

but in France it has a greater popularity; not, 

certainly, as a substitute for oil so much as 

i reinforcement of water-colour. In the recent 

exhibition of the Société des Aquarellistes 


— 


0 


i Toeuf,” and M. Vibert six. Figures and 
landscapes comprised the works thus painted, 
and undoubtedly considerable added force was 
developed. There is, however, a sort of sticky 
appearance about the result which is not 
pleasing, and which is not got rid of even 
when the device of varnishing such a drawing 
is adopted. It is not likely that egg-painting 
would be appreciated in England as a recognised 
method of work; but as a curiosity it would 
perhaps attract some attention and support. 


[49] LEFT-HANDED ARTISTS.—I see it stated that 


Monsieur Jan Van Beers works with his left 
hand. If this is true, is not the circumstance a 
very rare one ?—ENQUIRER. 


es M. Jan Van Beers certainly does paint 
left-handed, but his case is by no means un- 
precedented, or even rare. So long as A.b. 69 
Turpilius surprised his patrons by holding his 
brush in his left hand. Putting aside artists who, 
like Holbein, Amico Aspertini, Rugendas, Fuseli, 
Antonio Sole, were practically ambidextrous, 
and those who, like Cornelius Ketel, abandoned 
without any particular reason the use of the 
right hand for that of the left, there remains 
a very considerable number whom accident or 
inisfortune drove to educate their left hands to 
do the work of the right. Thus Jouvenet, 
like M. Vierge in our own day, was forced 
by the paralytie condition of his right arm 
to work with his left; and Mazzola, up to 
his death in 1838 the Director of the Imperial 
Gallery of Milan, who would only consent to 
the amputation of his right arm, which the 
doctors declared necessary, after he had satistied 
himself that it would be possible for him to ac- 
quire the necessary skill to paint with his left 
hand. It may also be mentioned that the late 
Louis Haghe, Vice-President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colours, used to draw 
with his left hand, as a congenital affection hax 
deprived his other hand of fingers. Through ill- 
ness Patrick Nasmyth also had to adopt the left 
as the painting hand; and Frederick Tayler, 
P.R.W.S., was also left-handed. Several artists 
and draughtsmen of note of the present day, 
whom it is not necessary now to particularise, 
draw with their left hands. Finally it is stated, 
but -we cannot vouch for the fact, that Sir 
Edwin Landseer was ambidextrous. 


[50] THE ROYAL ACADEMY COUNCIL IN 1887.— Will 


you or one of your readers be good enough to state 
of what members of the Royal Academy the Council 


Frangais, held at the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, M. Dinet exhibited five “ aquarelles 


of that body consisted in 1887 ? And who were the 
visitors in the modelling school /—Awn R.A. EXHIBITOR. 
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«’« Besides the er-oficio members, the 
Council consisted of the following members of 
the Royal Academy. In their first year, Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, Mr. H. 8. Marks, Mr. W. Q. 
Orchardson, Mr. Norman Shaw, and Mr. W. F., 
Yeames. In their second year, Mr. J. C. Hook, 
Mr. W. Calder Marshall, Mr. J. Sant, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, and Mr. H. T. Wells. The visitors 

to the Life School (modelling) were Mr. H. H. 

Armstead, Mr. T. Woolner, Mr. C. B. Birch 

(Associate), Mr. T. Brock (Associate), and Mr. W. 

Hamo Thornycroft (Associate)—ONE OF THEM. 

[51] NONAGENARIAN PAINTERS.—I should like 
to know whether countries other than England can 
show an artist who lived, as Mr. Sidney Cooper has 
done, to be past ninety years of age. I should be 
grateful for such a list, for which I have a special 
purpose.—RupERT M. CHAMPNEYS (Paris). 

«* The instance of Titian at the age of 
ninety-six will of course occur to everyone. 
Among foreign artists may be mentioned the 
names of Calvi (105), Fivré (92), de Largilliére 
(90), Leisman (94), Aerts (93), Sophonisba 
Anguisciola (93—the great Italian female artist 
to pay his homage at whose feet Vandyck jour- 
neyed to Genoa when she was old and blind): 
G. Morandi (90), C. Natali (94), Appiani (90), 
Dominique Nollet (96), Snellincks (94), Francesco 
Podesti (94), Edmond Geffroy (91), Jacopo San- 
sovino (93), Solimené (90), Tiarini (91), Trevisani 
(90), and Bamestier (99). Among painters of 
the English school are G, Knapton (90), W. 
Shipley (90), James Ward (91), W. H. Pickersgill 
(93), J. Linnell (91), R. Smirke (93), Lambert 
Western (90), and John Taylor (99). Had our 
correspondent asked for the names of octogenarian 
artists of note, we should have had reluctantly 
to decline to satisfy him; for the practice of 
the art is conducive to longevity, and we could 
not have spared the necessary space. 

[52] PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN.—I have an engraved 
portrait of Her Majesty, oval shape, a proof before 
any letters. It represents the Queen in profile, 
with her hair plaited and brought round the ear. 
When I bought it, which was about thirty years 
ago, there was written on the margin “ Eng’ by 
Ryall from a miniature by Ross.” As I have not 
seen this picture reproduced in any of the Jubilee 
publications, I beg to ask if this is searce.—H. W. 

«*« The Ross Ryall Portrait of the Queen 
is by no means searce, and we are informed 
by a well-known firm of print-sellers that “fifty 
proofs can be supplied at once if you require 
them.” The portrait is reproduced in the June 
nwnuber of Zhe Century magazine. 

[53] DURABILITY OF coLOURS.—I enclose a copy 
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of a specimen of colour taken from “An Accidence, or 
Gamut of Painting in Oil and Water Colours,” by 
Julius Ibbetson (1803), with the following extract 
from p. 16:—*“ Flake white ... 1 always bring it 
down with Naples yellow to the colour of cream 
or masticot before I place it on my palette.” I 
ask for information as to whether the cause of 
the fearful discoloration shown is due to the flake 
white or the N. yellow, or both combined? The 
latter, I think, because (1) the next specimen 
in the book, pure Naples yellow, stands unchanged, 
or nearly so; and (2) in the specimen given of 
“raw sienna and N. yellow” mixed there is again 
a mottled result of brown and yellow, whereas the 
specimen of pure raw sienna is unchanged. As 
these colours (oil) were laid on ninety-four years 
ago at least, their testimony as to durability may 
be of some interest. The specimen of verinilion is 
bright and unchanged ; it is the brightest of all the 
specimens. Light red and burnt sienna are un- 
changed, Prussian blue unchanged; but all (ver- 
milion excepted) are evidently darker than when 
laid on, Prussian blue especially and V. brown. 
This specimen of N. y. and fl. wh. has deterred me 
from using N. y. at all. (1) May I ask whether 
N. y. is liable to discoloration with zine white? (2) 
Are all or any of the cadmiums safe colours, alone 
or in mixture? Does zine white affect them in a 
had way ?—ANTIPODEs (B.A. Branfill, Nelson, N.Z.). 
«*s Away from home and from my notes 

and specimens, 1 am unable to answer the 
queries of “ Antipodes” with completeness or 
precision. But I may, at least, make one most 
important statement: the Naples yellow almost 
universally employed at the present day is an 
entirely different pigment from that referred to 

by Ibbetson. The latter owed its colour to 
antimoniate of lead, the former to sulphide of 
cadmium. It is to the lead present in the true 
old Naples yellow that its discoloration, es- 
pecially in some commixtures, is due. Exposure 

to air and light generally restores the original 
hue in the case of this pigment when used in oil, 
and warm solution of peroxide of hydrogen never 
fails to remove the tarnish. I may add, in 
further response to “ Antipodes,” that zine white 
does not injuriously affect any species of Naples 
yellow, and that the permanence of the various 
cadmium colours cannot be dismissed in a sen- 
tence. In oil many of the varieties—light yellow, 
orange and orange-red—are permanent; as water- 
colours, the pale yellow especially, and the orange- 
red, to some extent, are liable to deterioration. 
But to answer the queries fully I should have to 
copy out some pages of my book on “ ‘The Chem- 
istry of Paints and Painting.”—A. H. CaurRcu. 
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A FRENCH 


VIEW OF ENGLISH ART OF 1897. 


By HENRI FRANTZ. 


T would seem that as the Royal Academy and 
the New Gallery are, like the two Paris Salons 
and the Munich Exhibitions, the general expression 
and definite result of the achievement for the year 
of the artists of the country, we should be enabled 
to deliver a few remarks on contemporary English 
art, based on the general display in these galleries. 
Here, as in the Salons, we are struck by the 
number of artists who paint without achieving 
their escape from the commonplace, without im- 
pressing us with any sense of the necessity for their 
productions. This revelation on a large scale of 
the more technical acquirement of art is one of 
the distinctive signs of the period, when every- 
thing seems tending to a level and to the gradual 
. elimination of individuality. We are far from the 
happy days when art was the consecration of a 
few, and the artist was one of the elect serving the 
altar of Beauty. These men became artists because 
they were called to it by all the highest aspirations 
of their nature, to satisfy their thirst for an ideal 
they had seen, and to which they strove daily 
to come a little nearer. Each work had its birth 
in the depths of individual mind or temperament ; 
no other necessity intruded its claims. 

In our time, alas, art has become a manufacture. 
Men are not born artists; artists are made. Diligent 
study takes the place of natural gifts; men paint 
without feeling urged to it by a genuine vocation ; 
the myriad necessities of modern life weigh heavily 
on the artist. This is why so many of the canvases 
in the Royal Academy and the New Gallery might 
be absent without any detriment to the show as a 
whole—or rather to its advantage. 

This does not mean that I would condemn in 
a mass a generation of artists who have qualities so 
eminently characteristic of the English race. In 
most of these painters—and it is their great merit-— 
we are struck by genuine conscientiousness, a desire 
not to startle the spectator, but to produce a piece of 
good and solid workmanship. See the landscape- 
painters, for instance; they go on sincerely in a 
beaten path, on the lines either of the masters of 
English landscape or of the Barbizon school, but 
without adding anything of their own—without 
the least spirit of originality or selectiveness. We 
feel that they have not sufficiently freed them- 
selves from their early academical training—the 
education which every artist must shake off as 
he arrives at maturity, if he is to follow the 
guidance of his own promptings. Hence we see a 
general chalkiness of colour and a type of handling 
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which, though careful no doubt, is also heavy. They 
overlook the first task of the landscape-painter, 
which is, above all else, to interpret nature, not 
to reproduce it literally. The artist’s imagination 
should serve as a prism; he should transfigure 
nature by his personal aspirations, and show her to 
us not as she is, but as he feels her. 

In the portraits, on the other hand, we find the 
“qualities of this defect”—I mean of this rigid 
sincerity. Some of these painters seem to have 
inherited all the traditions that are the glory of 
their country, while preserving their individuality. 
Mr. Sargent has painted a portrait which may fairly 
be regarded as one of the wonders of the time. Mr. 
Orchardson shows in his work a supreme distinction 
of style with a subtle sense of colour and a con- 
spicuous sobriety of treatment ; the portrait of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, again, by Sir George Reid, has the 
noble dignity of the great classical painters. 

In a lesser degree of perfection Mr. Shannon dis- 
plays indisputable skill in his numerous works, which 
are often somewhat careless but always interesting ; 
and some younger artists—among them Mr. Wilfrid 
von Glehn—are painters of real promise. All this 
is in striking contrast to our French portrait school 
—M. Carolus-Duran or M. Boldini, who ignores the 
most elementary laws of plastic art ; or M. Gandara, 
who paints elegant but soul-less dolls. 

What enables the foreigner to come out of the 
Royal Academy or the New Gallery not uncomforted, 
in spite of a great number of mediocre or bad pictures, 
is that in certain paintings—those of Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Sargent, Sir George Reid, Sir E. Burne-Jones, and 
Mr. Waterhouse, for instance—talent is recognisable 
in its most perfect form. Herein lies the difference 
between the Royal Academy and the corresponding 
exhibitions in France and in Germany. It is not 
altogether free from the strange and disastrous effect 
which in this jin de siécle-seems to taint all men 
and their works, the desperation which is as an echo 
from La Bruyére’s bitter and depressing philosophy 
—* Everything has been said; all comes too late.” 

Still there are some painters, such as Mr. Watts, 
who save the case, whose individuality is so splendid, 
so spontaneous and healthy, that there is much still 
to be looked for from the race that can produce such 
aman. The art of Mr. Watts is so noble that his 
pictures rise up in our memory like a light eclipsing 
all the rest, and reviving the rare impression made 
by them at first, that we have been permitted to 
gaze face to face on the mysterious and supernatural 
power which we call Genius. 
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The South W ERE the Select Committee into the adinin- 
—— istration of South Kensington Museum 
care. 


to achieve nothing else, the alarming interim 
Report which has been presented, and which has brought 
home to the public the dangerous condition of the Museum 
buildings, would be amply sufficient to justify the ap- 
pointment of that body. It is too early to state what the 
outcome will be—whether the Treasury will shut up the 
Museum and distribute its treasures among the provinces ; 
whether it will use its influence to deflect or even to stop 
supplies ; whether it will at once set about completing the 
buildings ; or whether, satisfied with the closing of the in- 
stitution, it will allow matters to lie dormant once more. 
Stringent action of some sort, however, may be expected to 
follow. But the public must, through its parliamentary re- 
presentatives, make the Government understand that it will 
not permit any such thing as a permanent dispersal of this 
incomparable collection ; that London is not to be deprived 
of its main source of artistic study and inspiration ; and 
that no tyrannical action (which, we understand, there is 
some fear to apprehend) will be permitted. Our suggestion 
may appear somewhat cryptic; we trust we shall have 
no cause to explain further. Meanwhile, we hope that 
the public will see that there is some reason for taking a 
greater interest in the course of the enquiry than they 
have yet manifested. 

GRANTED that Napoleon’s Court was really 
the Theatre. “S garish in its toilettes and its upholstery 

as the latest Lyeeum production would seem 
to prove, it is impossible not to wish that, in presenting 
Madame Sans-Géne, the management could have seen its 
pictorial possibilities from, let us say, the “ Orchardson” 
point of view. Even the prologue in the laundry scarcely 
suggests the grim atmosphere of the “Terror,” and in the 
later scenes theatricalism is paramount. It must, how- 
ever, be conceded that Sir Henry Irvine comes off very 
creditably in a gallant attempt to reconcile his conflicting 
personality with that of Buonaparte.—Curiosity as to the 
decorations of Mr. Brersoum TREE’s brand-new Her 
Majesty’s Theatre has rather discounted the conspicuous 
artistic merits of his initial production, Zhe Seats of the 
Mighty. The mise-en-scene, for which Messrs. HANN and 
JOHNSTONE are responsible, is praiseworthy throughout, the 
picture of the prologue at Versailles being specially admira- 
ble in its colouring and grouping. The too obvious sky- 
borders of Act i. spoil an otherwise capital scene, and the 
dancing dress worn by the supposed Madame Cournal in 
Act ii. is of the up-to-date music-hall variety rather than 
a pseudo-Oriental travesty of the Louis Quinze period. 
Reverting to the presumably incomplete decorations of 
the auditorium, a sense of continuity is lacking; the 
gold arabesques appligué on the red velvet tableau cur- 
tains are too assertive in character, and the act-drop, 
copied from the Gobelins tapestry, representing Dido and 
Maneas, is ill-fitted to the proscenium frame, and ap- 
pears altogether disproportionate to the entire scheme 
of decoration.—Victoria and Merrie England, the new 
Alhambra ballet, secures by its apropos title and the 
co-operation of Sir ArrHUR SULLIVAN an exceptional 
measure of attention. The spectacle commences well, 
and the assembly of white-robed Druids in a glade of 
oaks, in its simple dignity and appropriateness, strikes 


a note of promise that the subsequent scenes fail to 
redeem. The various episodes of the ballet are incon- 
sequent, and the May-day revels in a scene that suggests 
a Surrey common of to-day, rather than a village green 
of Elizabeth’s reign, are too confused in subject and too 
ostentatiously dressed to be convincing. A Wagnerian 
interlude of Herne the Hunter, ushered in by admirably 
contrived lightning, and succeeded by wood-nymphs of 
the conventional Alhambra pattern, leads up to a wintry 
picture of the Stuart pericd—bringing home the yule log. 
Here again the “ unities” are unnecessarily violated by the 
introduction, amongst the mortals, of frost fairies whose 
dresses are perhaps the happiest efforts of design in 
the ballet—good alike in idea and execution. The cur- 
tains that close this scene are next parted to show a 
tableau of the Queen’s Coronation, which might easily be 
made still more impressive. The final picture of the ballet 
has not inspired Mr. Ryan with a very striking ensemble, 
and the backcloth is distinctly feeble. Evolution by small 
samples of our Services at home and abroad, together 
with Mr. Russell’s elaborately costumed Colonial fantastics, 
carrying pale Union Jacks, bring the ballet to a close. 
The idea of the development of the British race, cul- 
minating in the splendid civilisation of our Victorian 
era, hinted at in the opening scene, might have been 
worked to far greater advantage, and would assuredly 
have afforded braver opportunities to the scenic artist 
and the costumier. 
THE report for 1896 of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum has recently been issued. It 
draws attention to the fact that the building is now open 
four days in the week instead of two, for six months in 
the year instead of three, as originally settled by the Act 
of management. The attendance during the year was 4,860, 
and it is a significant fact that in classifying the nation- 
alities of the general public who visited the museum, 
the United States of America heads the list with 787. 
The number of students working in the museum was largely 
increased last year, for the figures for 1894, 1895, and 1896 
are 12, 107, and 209 respectively. The list of trustees had 
to be greatly altered during the year by the deaths of 
Lorp Letcuton, Sir Jonn Mittais, and Sir BENJAMIN 
W. RicHARDson, and the resignation of Sir WILt1am 
Frower. Their places have been filled by Sir Epwarp 
Poynter, P.R.A., Sir Gzorce Birpwoop, and Professor 
A. H. CuurcH. 
TuE chief feature of the sale of Sir J. Pender’s 
a collection was the high prices given for the 
: four Turners. The “Mercury and Herse” 
and “The Wreckers” sold for £7,500 each; “The State 
Procession” for £7,000, and the beautiful ‘ Venice” for 
£6,800. The noted “La Gloria,” by J. Puitutprs, R.A, 
was purchased for £5,000 for the Scottish National Gallery. 
There were some surprising fluctuations in prices, MILLAIs’ 
“Proscribed Royalist,” which sold in 1862 for £525, fetching 
£2,000; Mactise’s “Sleeping Beauty,” which realised £895 
in 1865, going for £96 ; W. CoL11Ns’s “ Card-Players,” sold 
in the same year for £200, was bought for £30; and a TRoyon 
showed a depreciation of 1,200 guineas on its last sale, 
Exhibitions THE latest exhibition of Mr. Mortimer 
* MEnPEs at the Dowdeswell Gallery once more 
reveals the peculiar merits of this clever and original artist. 


Soane Museum. 
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A second sojourn in Japan has given an opportunity for 
the exercise of his peculiar talent, which is steadily de- 
veloping qualities of very high excellence. Mr. Menpes 
has a fine eye for character, for composition, and for dra- 
matic subject; his colour-sense is at once powerful and 
subtle ; he manages the lighting of his little pictures with 
remarkable skill, and he draws with happy precision. Be- 
sides this, his little oil pictures glow like gems, and his 
water-colours are in their way kardly less luminous; they 
present, moreover, an interest of technique that will attract 
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and the same artist’s exquisite “Miss Linley and her 
srother,” which has been seen before at the Grafton. 
A sketch of “Edmund Kean,” by G. Crint, R.A,, is a 
strong piece of work, and a “Head of Jack Bannister,” 
said to be by Sir Josuua ReyNo ps, is also of fine quality. 
Among the modern portraits are Mr. J. S. SARGENT’s 
magnificent “Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth ;” Mr. 8. J. 
Sotomon’s “ Mrs. Patrick Campbell,” shown at the Academy 
a few years ago ; as well as the Hon. Jonn CoLirer’s “ Miss 
Julia Neilson,” ard Mr. Atma-Tapema’s clever “George 





VENICE: 


all artists, and hardly be lost upon the general public. Many 
of these pictures of Japanese life are of unprecedented size 
for this painter, and are handled with breadth and vigour. 
The pictures of actors are full of observation, and the action 
they portray full of energy. In such water-colours as 
“ Fragrance of the Night,” “ Bridge of the Crossing Moon,” 
“The Young Moon,” and “Purple Night,” Mr. Menpes 
shows himself a delicate and even a fine colourist ; in such 
pictures as “Out in the Rain” he gives a taste of his sense 
of humour; and in “Showers,” “Playfellows,” “The Fire 
Worshippers,” a concentrated form of human interest, along 
with an appreciation of colour, finesse of modelling, and a 
skilful treatment of reflected lights ; and dominating all, 
a suggestive sense of sympathy that raises the character 
of this collection beyond any of its forerunners. The reed- 
pen drawings should not be unacknowledged. 

The Exhibition of Dramatic and Musical Art at the 
Grafton Galleries contains much of interest to the student 
of the development of the English stage and a few really 
good things for the art-lover. Among the subject-pictures 
stand out prominently two of the Boydell Shakespeare 
series—“ Puck,” by Sir JosHua Reyno.ps, and “ Imogen,” 
by R. WesTa.t, R.A. ; but it is in the portraits that the 
strength of the exhibition is to be found. Among these 
are the well-known “David Garrick,” by GAINsBoROUGH, 


THE GIUDECCA, SANYA MARIA DELLA SALUTE, AND SAN GIORGIO MAGGIORE. 
(From the Painting by J. M. W. Turner, recently in the Pender Collection.) 


Henschell.” Sir Henry Irving, of course, figures largely, 
the most striking portrait being Mr. WHISTLER’S repre- 
sentation of him as Philip. There are two by Epwin Lone, 
R.A., one as Hamlet having been clumsily lengthened by 
five or six inches. The striking portrait of “Coquelin as 
Don Cesar de Bazan,” by Maprazo, is one of the best of the 
foreign contributions, and a fanciful painting of “ Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt,” by M. Caarrran, probably ranks as 
the most amusingly flattering portrait in the gallery. 

The annual exhibition of the Home Arts and Industries 
Association was held as usual last month in the Albert 
Hall. Taken as a whole, we have nothing but praise for 
the useful work accomplished by the various classes con- 
nected with the Association. As on previous occasions, 
certain of the classes stand out prominently for the excel- 
lence of their work, and we would mention specially the 
embossed leather bindings sent up from Leighton Buzzard. 
Miss Bassett has again designed some beautiful covers, 
which are executed with a delicacy and _ refinement 
scarcely to be surpassed by the best known professional 
bookbinders. The Kent County Council classes again take 
precedence with their wood-carving, and from Porlock Weir 
there were some very clever friezes of hunting scenes in 
embossed leather. From Langdale (Westmoreland) there 
were some good embroidered linens, one especially fine 
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from Garry Hill (Ireland), with a design of oak leaves 
and acorns delicately worked. The Aldeburgh class also 
had an excellent display of needlework and embroidery, 
which formed a chaste contrast to a garish show of em- 


broidery in coloured wools and a liberal use of tinsel’ 


from Holcombe (Devon) exhibited on a neighbouring stall. 
An attractive poster, designed by Miss I. L. Gioac, was 
to be seen at the exhibit of the British School of Weaving. 

The versatility of Mr. DupLey Harpy is again exhibited 
in the collection of his works at Messrs. Clifford’s galleries. 
The serious side of his art is well represented in over forty 
oil- and water-colour paintings, some sketches in Morocco 
—particularly “ Evening: Tangier,” “ Return from Market : 





OUT IN THE RAIN. 
(8y Mortimer Menpes.) 


Tangier,” and “The Rug Market ”—being gems of colour. 
The major part of the space is occupied by drawings, of 
which reproductions have appeared in weekly papers, and 
which, although trivial enough, are, of course, clever. 

Messrs. SHEPHERD have a choice collection of works of 
early English masters at their gallery in King Street, which 
includes a beautiful “ Woody Landscape” by Old Crome 
and a good “Landscape, with Ruined Priory,” by Garns- 
BorouGH. A fine portrait of “Mrs. Siddons,” by G. H. 
Hartow, would have been a valuable addition to the 
Grafton Gallery exhibition. Among the modern works 
there are two representative specimens of HENRY Moore’s 
marine painting; and “The Brimming River,” by Mr. C. 
W. Wy ir, “A Village by the Sea,” by Mr. BLANDFoRD 
FLetTcHER, and “The Trysting Place,” by Mr. A GLEN- 
DENNING, call for special mention. 

At the Imperial Institute is to be seen an interesting 
collection of paintings and drawings illustrative of yachts 
and yachting. Mr. R. T. Pritcuert’s water-colour draw- 
ings are good alike from the artistic and yachtsman’s point 
of view. There are some characteristic examples of Mr. 
W. L. Wy .iir’s and Mr. E. pe Martino’s work here also. 

Mr. Louis J. Reap has been holding another exhibi- 
tion of poster designs, and has once more displayed his 
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extraordinary versatility of talent in this direction. In 
design, colour, and method of lettering they were perfect 
as posters, and although varied in style and effect, they 
all bore unmistakably the stamp of the artist’s individuality. 

In his “English Illustration; The’Sixties : 1855- 
Reviews. 1379” (A. Constable and Co.), Mr. GLEESON WHITE 
has paid the tribute of the present generation to the great 
artistic achievement of the last. The book is an encyclo- 
pedia of that noble work on wood by Millais, Leighton, 
Charles Keene, Fred Walker, du Maurier, Frederick Shields, 
Frederick Sandys, Whistler, Ford Madox Brown, Arthur 
Hughes, North, Pinwell, Houghton, Fildes, Poynter, 
Holman Hunt, Lawless, Rossetti, Morten, William Small, 
Tenniel, and the rest of the brilliant band 
who made the English illustrated press, 
newspaper and magazine, the great monu- 
ment of national artistic expression of the 
age. This great school of artists on the 
wood gave birth to the great school of 
wood-cutters, who improved on the con- 
ventional, if admirable, work of their 
predecessors by virtue of the general 
emancipation which was then introduced. 
There is no need here to follow Mr. White 
in the careful selection he has made of 
representative publications and represen- 
tative artists. We can but bear witness 
that the taste displayed is irreproachable, 
and the knowledge practically complete 
In this superb volume are a vast number 
of illustrations which, more eloquent even 
than Mr. White’s testimony, bear witness 
to the genius of the period he deals with. 
How much fine art is here—what passion 
—what beauty, and skill! How is it that 
these men—Houghton, Sandys, and their 
compeers—are recognised only by con- 
noisseurs, and are still unappreciated by the 
great public? This excellent book may 
help to set things right, far more for that 
public’s sake than for the artists’. 7'hetr 
work is done—it is here, and their re- 
putation is safe. In woodcut and photo- 
gravure we have here a constellation of talent that no 
country can surpass in the same art and within a like 
period ; and that Mr. White has so thoroughly carried 
out his task is matter for inter-congratulation. We may 
object that the block of “Unknown” authorship is by 
A. R. Fairfield; that the summary dismissal of “ Rout- 
ledge’s Annuals ” means consequently the dismissal of little- 
known work by du Maurier, Walter Crane, and others ; we 
may protest against the almost scornful treatment of 
Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” and Leech, and we may pass over 
such slips as “North, R.A.,” “Gilray,” and so forth ; and 
finally we may remark on the fact that some of the blocks 
are not so well printed as the care bestowed on their pro- 
duction would lead one to expect. The reason is that 
woodcuts such as these should be printed on the good old 
soft paper they were intended for. The book is a delight- 
ful possession, and should have a wide recognition. 

We have ourselves for years past dealt in our columns 
with what we call “the romance of art,” those entertaining 
facts and incidents which constitute now the amusing, now 
the exciting, sometimes the trifling, at others the tragic 
accompaniment of the history of art. Mr. Freperick §. 
Rosinson has had the happy idea to bring together in a 
volume, which he entitles “Zhe Connoisseur” (Redway), 
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THE FIRE-WORSHIPPERS. 
(8y Mortimer Menpes.) 


a number of papers conceived somewhat on the same lines. 
They are, as he himself says, “essays on the romantic and 
picturesque associations of art and artists ”—“ anecdotes” 
they would have been called by a former generation. 
Collectors and collections ; patrons and artists ; forgeries 
and prices ; art, war, and religion ; gems and jewels; art 
historians—Pliny, Vasari, and Walpole—these afford admir- 
able subject for a writer with a sense of the picturesque and 


a happy turn of the pen. Such a one is Mr. Robinson, who, 
in his lively pages, deals with his texts with irresistible 
brightness, and, if he tells us little that is new, marshals 
facts with skill, and sets forth his stories with telling effect. 

“ History of Sculpture,” by Prof. Van Dyke (Longmans, 
New York).—This is a college text-book, and a most con- 


venient book of reference. Some such 
work was badly wanted, and for a time 
this will supply the need and prove very 
useful. Its compiler has, however, tried 
to compress too much into the pages; 
and although the chapters on ancient 
sculpture are excellently well written, 
yet those which succeed them will bear 
amplification. We had only space for 
testing one part of the book; and when we 
found no mention of Cibber and Rysbrach, 
of Roubiliac, Nollekens, Banks, Wilton, or 
Bacon, we were obliged to consider that 
the Englishschool had not received justice. 
The author has also entirely overlooked 
the remarkable renaissance of sculpture 
in Belgium, and the names of Van der 
Stappen, Lalaing, Jef Lambeaux, Meunier 
de Dillens—men who have arisen since 
1830—should have received notice. The 
work is a “Bedeker” of sculpture, 
very well printed, charmingly illustrated, 
but is such tightly packed “ pemmican ” 
that its value is diminished by the evident 
effort of compression. Why was it not 
half as big again, and properly indexed ? 

The new volume of “The Collector 
Series” is Mr. FREDERICK WeDMORE’S 
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charming volume on “Fine J’rints” 
(George Redway). Mr. Wedmore is one of 
the few professional writers in England 
with a truly refined and appreciative 
knowledge of prints— possessing that 
more eclectic sense proper for the cult. 
As a guide he may be confidently com- 
mended to the reader, who will not fail 
to admire the delicacy and tact with 
which Mr. Wedmore handles the neces- 
sarily commercial side of the subject. 
He deals adequately with the great Dutch 
and French periods of etching, the recent 
revival of that art in England, our great 
period of mezzotint, and line-engraving 
in Italy, as well as the prints of Turner, 
lithographs of the present day, and famous 
woodcuts of the past. So complete is the 
survey that we are the more surprised 
by the omission of all reference to the 
great English masters of line-engraving— 
Faithorne, Woollett, and Strange ; or to 
George Cruikshank as an etcher in pure 
line. Nor do we find any allusion to the 
later Italian master, Volpato. Possibly the 
subject is too wide to be treated with completeness in such 
a volume. The illustrations are well enough for reference, 
but in most cases they are too much reduced to allow of 
the lines telling otherwise than as tones. Mr. Wedmore’s 
share of the work, however, is admirable; and a word 
should be said for the beautiful title-page designed by Mr. 
LaurRENCE Housman. We must protest against the per- 
foration of the words, “sent for review,” stamped by the 
publisher through the half-title, which is not only an insult 
to the reviewer, but a disfigurement to the book. 

The example set by William Morris and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones in reviving the decorative border and conven- 
tionally treated illustration as embellishments for the pages 
of books has been followed by numerous designers of varied 


SHOWERS. 
(8y Mortimer Menpes) 
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degrees of competency, from Mr. Charles Ricketts and Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley downwards. Messrs. Dent and Co., who 
are displaying both energy and taste in the beautifying of 
books issued at low prices, have recently brought out “ The 
Book of Ruth” and “ The Book of Job”—the former de- 
corated by Mr. W. B. MacDovea tt, and the latter by Mr. 
GRENVILLE Fenn. We cannot honestly say that either 
artist shows much originality in his task. The borders of 
the former are heavy, inappropriate and ill-understood, and 
the pictures themselves poorly inspired by the text. Mr. 
Fenn’s text is far better as decoration and infinitely better 
as illustration. Though the reminiscences of Blake, of 
Mr. Walter Crane, and others are too obvious, Mr. Fenn’s 
work is of a most promising kind, and encourages us to 
hope for great things from his skill, imagination, and 
sense of beauty. The new fashion of “editing” standard 
books provides a learned and critical introduction to both 
these dainty volumes. 

A second edition of Mr. Cosmo Monxuovse’s “ Zarlier 
English Water-Colour Painters” has been issued by Messrs. 
Seeley and Co. We know of no critic save Mr. Henley who 
has the gift of writing with such conciseness and directness, 
while at the same time with so much temperateness and 
freedom from prejudice. This volume, we need hardly 
remind the reader, is no long treatise, but within its covers 
takes a survey of the English art of water-colour from the 
eighteenth century up to and including the work of David 
Cox and Miiller, and their work. The survey, complete and 
adequately illustrated as it is, results in a history that 
appeals not less to the student than to the general reader. 
We have dipped again into Mr. Monkhouse’s volume, and 
must own to the rare experience of finding little or nothing 
from which the critic can dissent. Mr. Monkhouse dis- 
claims any intention of dealing with the later professors of 
the art, warned off by the bulkiness of Mr. Roget’s “ History 
of the Old Water-Colour Society.” We submit that the very 
extent of the latter work is the more reason that Mr. Monk- 
house should exercise his gift of close writing and clear 
exposition upon a sequel to the book before us. We may 
be permitted to express some surprise at the omission of 
William Payne—-save in a mere a!lusion—from this delight- 
ful company. 

A small book on “ Pictorial Photography,” by Mr. H. P. 
Rosrnson (Percy Lund and Co., Bradford), is well worth the 
careful reading of every photographer who desires to be 
able to call himself “artistic.” The author has far more 
knowledge than most of the photographic Lrotherhood as 
to the relation of art to nature. He knows and acknow- 
ledges that nature is not art, and that to be an artist one 
must study art more than nature, and that to be able to 
photograph from nature, no matter how well, does not prove 
that the photographer is an artist. It is not necessary to 
enter into the discussion as to whether photography can ever 
be called art in the highest sense. A great man once 
defined art as “nature after having passed through the 
alembic of an artist’s brain.” The photographer’s wooden 
box is a poor substitute for the artist’s brain. This book 
does its best to show the photographer what he may do 
to make up for the poverty of the substitute. 

Mr. WatTER ARMSTRONG has contributed to the “ Port- 
folio Library” an important essay on the Life and Work of 
Velasquez. The first section—namely, that of the Life— 
forms the first portion of his essay ; the second, a mono- 
graph on the painter’s art, follows. Mr. Armstrong has 
done his work admirably, but in his account of the great 
master we see little that we did not know before, whether 
from the pages of the Justi or others. The new work, 
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however, is an extremely useful one, excellently printed 
and well illustrated. 

Few men have had such opportunities of seeing the 
curious and interesting things that are to be found scattered 
up and down the world, especially in the Eastern portions 
of it, as Mr. Witttam Simpson, R.L, who for many years 
has been a special foreign and war correspondent to the 
Illustrated London News. A book of his recently published 
on “The Praying Wheel” (Macmillan and Co.) contains an 
enormous amount of information about a most curious 
mechanical contrivance, which in the East is employed by 
the votaries of various forms of religion. Very little has up 
to now been written about it, and Mr. Simpson does not 
profess in his book to have exhausted the subject. He 
considers only that by gathering together all available 
information he has made a contribution to the study of 
a most interesting subject which has received very little 
attention. The book is admirably illustrated by the author. 

The latest work on Japanese illustration—“ Japanese 
Illustration, a History of the Arts of Wood-cutting and 
Colour Printing in Japan,” by Epwarp F. SrRance, 
M.J.S. (George Bell and Soas)—will be welcomed by the 
collectors of Japanese prints as a convenient handbook for 
reference, accompanied, as it is, by reproductions of the 
prints of the various masters (some in colour) and by the 
Chinese character ct the artists’ names. Mr. Strange seems 
to have had, as all writers on the subject, many difficulties 
to contend with, one being the fact that some of the artists 
have adopted different names at various stages of their 
career, a second complication arising from the fact that they 
occasionally took their master’s name on his death, and a 
third being the demand of enterprising print dealers for 
signatures of more distinguished artists, for which they 
found a readier sale. When we add to this the circumstance 
that in many cases the prints were by artisans too low in 
the social scale to be deemed of any importance, it will be 
at once recognised how difficult it is to trace out the history 
of many whom we should consider to be real artists. That 
they, or even some of the better-known artists, were not 
generally appreciated in Japan is shown by the remark of 
his Excellency the Japanese Ambassador at one of the 
meetings of the Japan Society, when he stated that these 
colour prints were purchased by the retainers and servants 
of the Daimio, when they paid their annual visit to the 
Shogun at Yedo, to take home as presents to their children. 
Mr. Strange has succeeded, at all events, in laying down 
more definite grounds for the labours of future writers, of 
whom we hope he will be one. He has produced a work full 
of valuable information, printed in large clear type, and 
admirably illustrated. 

What publishers could pay to the memory of an artist 
Messrs. Macmillan have paid in the “ Life and Letters of 
Frederick Walker, A.R.A.,” by Mr. J.G. Marks. The book 
is a handsome one; the illustrations are numerous and 
adequate (all but the dreadful retouched process-block of 
“ At the Bar” on page 225); thumb-nail and pencil-sketch, 
letters and studies, water-colour and oil-picture—all are here 
in a profusion which reflects, with great judgment, not only 
the life-work of the painter, but his humour and his habit 
of thought. Wood-cut, process-block, and photogravure 
combine to represent adequately our “English Phidias in 
Paint,” and to show his claim to the great reputation that 
belongs to him. Where the book fails is in the accom- 
panying text. Mr. Marks’s “excuse for the biography ” 
is not sufficient: he admits himself improperly qualified. 
“Tn no sense,” says he, “is the book a dissertation on 
Walker as a painter, or an attempt to estimate his place 
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in the world of art. It is simply an endeavour . . . to 
give a picture of the man.” We need say no more on 
this head, merely pointing out, as we had to point out in 
the case of Mr. Pinnington’s “George Paul Chalmers,” 
that a biography inadequately performed means a bio- 
graphy still unwritten. It is fortunate that Mr. Claude 
Phillips has already done this service in the Portfolio. 
Looking at the matter, however, with Mr. Marks’s eyes, we 
must admit that he has succeeded in giving the reader an 
excellent portrait of the man. He has sadly overweighted 
himself with a vast number of Walker's letters too trivial 
to print—at least, in 
their entirety—and his 
method of arrangement 
is tiresome. But those 
who read the book 
through will certainly 
arrive at an understand- 
ing of the young genius’s 
character and }ersonal- 
ity which will reconcile 
them for having to 
linger for so long among 
the delightful illustra- 
tions to this book. 

The latest of Messrs. 
George Bell and Sons’ 
“Technological Hand- 
books” dea's with “ 7'he 
Art and Craft of Coach 
Bui!ding,” written by 
Mr. Joun PHILITSON. 
The book is well illus- 
trated with carefully- 
prepared working draw- 
ings executed, for the 
most part, by Mr. JoHn 
PuHItipson, Junr. 

An attempt is being 
made in “Golden Sun- 
beams” (Society for 
Promoting Christian 
Knowledge) to popular- 
ise decorative illustra- 
tions. In the April 
number there are two cleverly executed drawings, “The 
Legend of the Crown Imperial” (by T. H. R.), and “A 
Nonsense Rhyme.” The magazine is well printed and 
is rubricated. 

The annual English biographical dictionary which, 
under the editorship of Mr. Dovetas SiapeN, hes been 
evolved out of the little “‘ Who’s Who ?” (A. and C. Black) 
of previous years, is a publication deserving of all praise. 
Considerable space has been given to the artistic com- 
munity in this greatly enlarged issue, and, although not 
so complete in this section as it will doubtless become 
both as to subject and detail, the work as it stands is 
of high practical utility and interest. 

WE omitted by an oversight to mention that 
all rights in the works reproduced in the 
article in the last number of THE MaGazine or ART 
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devoted to Mr. ReyNo.ps-STEPHENS are specially reserved - 


to their respective owners. We are requested to make this 
statement ; but we desire it to be understood that, not less 
than these illustrations, all blocks appearing in these pages 
are equally copyright. 

Viscount HAROLD DILLON has been elected President of 





THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 
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Recently acquired by the Nationa! Gallery. 
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the Society of Antiquaries in succession to the late Sir 
A. W. Franks. 

H.LM. the Empress Frederick of Germany has given 
permission for her six drawings now being exhibited at 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, Piccadilly, 
to be sold for the benefit of the Crown Princess of Greece’s 
Hospital at Athens. 

Obituary THE death of the President of the Society of 

* Antiquaries is a severe loss in the world of art 
and archeology, as it falls to few men to possess the even 
balance of mind that raised Sir WoLLaston FRANKS above 
the petty differences of 
schools and glamour of 
knowledge restricted to 
a single style which pre- 
vents the appreciation of 
honest effort and work 
in other directions than 
that of its extremely 
narrow path. The son 
of a naval officer, the 
future President, who 
resided at Rome, passed 
his childhood amid sur- 
roundings which could 
not fail to impress his 
mind with a love for the 
monuments of antiquity. 
When he was a scholar 
at Eton, and afterwards 
a student at Cambridge, 
the charms of medizeval 
archeology secured his 
devotion, and when he 
was only twenty-three 
he published his first 
work, ‘‘Ornamental 
Glazing Quarries,” and 
commenced the great 
collection of rubbings 
of monumental brasses 
which he afterwards 
presented to the Society 
of Antiquaries. During 
his college career he 
joined the Ray Club, which at that time included several 
other young men who afterwards made their mark on 
the century’s record. Huxley was one of these. In 
1850 the Society of Arts held a Loan Exhibition of 
Medizval Antiquities in their rooms in the Adelphi, and, 
as secretary of this exhibition, Sir Wollaston Franks 
began the practical work which he continued with- 
out interruption until his retirement from the British 
Museum last year. The success of this Loan Exhibition, 
the pioneer of a brilliant series, was greatly due to his 
knowledge of the subject, and led to the offer of an 
appointment as assistant in the British Museum, which 
he accepted in 1851. His forty-five years of masterly 
activity in that institution is in itself the history of a 
public servant, who, possessed of ample private fortune, 
worked as few can. With talent, energy, and means, and, 
above all, with a personality so sympathetic that none 
could but agree with him, he induced all to help his work 
as readily as he was to assist each and every one of all 
ranks and degrees of knowledge who claimed his generous 
and painstaking assistance. It was to this readiness to 
receive and impart knowledge that he became the centre 
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of all interested in Art History, for his Medieval Arche- 
ology extended far beyond its origin, and continued to 
almost modern times. His help to such collectors as 
Christy, Slade, and Henderson led to the bequest of their 
collections to the British Museum; whilst he had the 
gratification of presenting during his own lifetime several 
magnificent collections, and of assisting other institutions 
when in need. Sir A. W. Franks was without a rival in 
his knowledge of the Ceramic arts of all ages and countries. 
These he studied severally, considering no variety as devoid 
of interest. .He formed a representative collection of 





THE LATE FRANGOIS LOUIS FRANQAIS. 
(From a Photograph by Fiorillo, Paris.) 


Oriental porcelain, which was lent to the South Kensington 
Museum (Bethnal Green Branch) for several years, and 
wrote for it a handbook and catalogue, which has become 
one of the text-book publications of the Science and Art 
Department. After presenting this collection to the 
British Museum he started the formation of another of 
European porcelain, which, when complete, was also lent 
to the Bethnal. Green Museum, and its handbook, pub- 
lished last year, completes the history of porcelain. He 
also made a rich collection of Persian and the so-called 
Rhodesian ware, besides acquiring many specimens of 
Arabian and Syrian glass, all of which, with the European 
porcelain, he has presented to the British Museum. From 
an early period Sir A. W. Franks collected rings, and these, 
with the medieval and Renaissance plate which he has be- 
queathed to the British Museum, are supposed to be of a 
value of over £30,000, together with the Japanese works of 
art and a, collection of book photographs. He was especially 
strong on Celtic art, and the British Museum owes to his 
work and liberality the important collection of Celtic works. 
Besides his liberality to the British Museum, he joined the 
Syndicate which secured for the South Kensington Museum 
the valuable objects at the Fountaine sale, which otherwise 
would have been lost, and Jater on he joined several gentle- 
men in contributing the balance required to complete the 
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purchase of the celebrated Ardebil carpet for the South 
Kensington Museum. Want of space forbids any further 
details, except that a life-time of seventy-two years was 
spent in constant work, assisted by a keen observation aud 
a remarkable memory. As a President of the Society of 
Antiquaries he was unequalled, and nowhere will his absence 
be more keenly felt than at their weekly meetings in Bur- 
lington House, where every member enjoyed and valued his 
personal friendship. Their collections and library continu- 
ally received from him additions of value; but, above all, 
the influence of his genial spirit during the term of his 
presidentship will never be forgotten by 
those who have been fortunate enough to 
be able to be present at the Society’s meet- 
ings, over which Sir Wollaston Franks so 
ably presided. C. Purpon CLARKE. 

The death has occurred of Mr. JoHN 
BALLANTYNE, RS.A. He was the son of 
Alexander Ballantyne, a member of the 
celebrated family of Scotch printers, and 
exhibited his first picture at an early age 
at the Royal Academy. He occupied a 
good deal of his time making copies of 
the old masters in the Continental picture 
galleries and executing a series of portraits 
of celebrated painters in their studios— 
one of which, that of Sir Edwin Landseer, 
was presented to the National Gallery by 
Sir W. Agnew. He was elected a member 
of the Royal Scottish Academy in 1845. 

Mr. R. A. Brown rig, whose work as 
a caricaturist under the initials R. A. B. 
is well known, has died at Edinburgh. He 
was trained as a mechanical and archi- 
tectural draughtsman. On coming to Lon- 
don he exhibited some work at the New 
English Art Club, but of late years es- 
tablished himself as a black-and-white. 
artist, his work appearing principally in 
The Sketch and Judy. 

Mr. Georce Gitpert Scort, F.S.A., 
the well-known architect, has died at the 
age of fifty-eight. Son and pupil of Sir Gilbert Scott, he 
has done much distinguished work in his profession and 
also as a writer upon his art, his “ Essay on the History of 
English Church Architecture ” being a classic. Among his 
most important works are the Duke of Norfolk’s church 
at Norwich, St. John’s Church, Kennington, the parish 
church of Milverton, Leamington, St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

The death is announced at Paris of one of the most 
distinguished French landscape painters, M. Francois 
Louis Frangalis, at the age of eighty-two. He was born 
at Plombiéres, in the Vosges, and he first gave his attention 
to wood engraving, the early part of his life being a severe 
struggle for existence. His first picture at the Salon, “Une 
Chanson sous les Saules,” was seen in 1837, and not long 
afterwards he gained repute by a “Sunset in Italy” which 
was purchased for the Luxembourg. He was a pupil of 
Jean Gigoux and Corot, and his representations of nature 
entitle him to a position in the first rank of landscape 
painters. He was awarded a medal of honour at the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1878, and again at the Salon of 1890. 
In 1853 he was created a Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
and an Officer in 1867. He was elected in 1890 a member of 
the Academy of Fine Arts in the place of Robert Fleury, 
and he was also a member of the Institute of France, 








THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS. 
DECORATIVE ART AT WINDSOR CASTLE: THE CLOCKS. 


By FREDERICK S. ROBINSON. 


O historical sketch of the artistic treasures 

of Windsor Castle would be complete with- 

out a reference to the decorative clocks which 
it contains. Leaving 
André Charles 
Boulle for a moment, 
we propose to devote 
a chapter to them. 
To the designer the 
timepiece should be 
of the greatest in- 
terest on account of 
the inexhaustible pos- 
sibilities of form af- 
forded by its wooden 
or metal and marble 
case; yet, owing to 
the inability of artists 
and mechanicians to 
understand each the 
other's point of view, 
invention of new de- 
signs for clock-cases 
seems to have come 
almost to a standstill, 
and in our shops to- 
day little else is to be 
seen but repetitions 
of the English and 
French styles of the 
last century. There 
would not be so much 
cause for complaint 
if manufacturers, 
though incapable of 
realising the artistic 
side of a business and 
commissioning new 
designs, had even 
made adequate use of 
the very great choice of shape which the ingenuity 
of former designers has given them. It might be 
said that there is at least safety and satisfaction in 
adhering to a good, if often used, model. So there 
would be if any effort were made to approach the 
perfection of the original; but a walk down Bond 
Street will reveal a multitude of timepieces which 
look attractive enough at a distance, but reveal on 
a closer inspection the exasperating coarseness with 
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ANNE BOLEYN’S WEDDING CLOCK. 


which they have been cast. No attempt has been 
made to finish their ormoulu mounts with the chisel 
of a sympathetic chaser. A perfunctory “matt” here 
and there mechanic- 
ally applied is usually 
the most that you 
can find. The gilding 
which was the pride 
of the  last-century 
workman has been 
reduced by the electro 
process and the prin- 
ciples of economy to 
a pale, dull reflection 
of its former excel- 
lence; while in the 
cases of wooden clocks 
really tasteful inlay is 
not to be discovered. 
That, too, is confined 
to those patterns 
which can be repro- 
duced in numbers by 
one operation of the 
saw. However showy 
the new-made clock- 
case of to-day, it is, 
as a rule, but an irri- 
tating travesty of the 
honest artistic work- 
manship of former 
times. 

We have nothing 
to do in this brief 
sketch with the seien- 
tific problems of the 
clock-maker — except 
in so far as the re- 
quirements of his 
profession influence 
the shape of the case which contains his skilful 
mechanisin. In this it may be supposed at least 
that the English horologist is able to hold his 
own with his forerunners in England, France, and 
other countries. But in proportion as the clock 
itself is improved in accuracy, the effort after an 
artistic setting is neglected. The excellent rule 
that the clock-face should indicate the time with 
the utmost clearness is responsible for the desperate 
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monotony of the ordinary English white enamelled 
dial of the present day. With its blue steel hands 
and uncompromising figures it is just wanting, at 
its best, in the 
little finesse of 
details which 
render the 
French — clock- 
faces superior. 
It is only neces- 
sary to compare 
a French clock 
which has __ its 
original dial. by 
Le Roy, Lépine, 
or Cronier, with 
one which has 
been — modern- 
ised, to see at 
once how the 
mere omission of 
a maker’s name 
tastefully writ- 
ten, or the alter- 
ation of the 
“ minute points ” 
from dots to 
dashes may spoil 
the general 
effect. 

Our subject 
being chamber 
clocks, we must 
pass over the 
gradual develop- 
ment from. the 
gnomon, sun- 
dial, water-clock, 
and sand-glass, 
all of which were 
but intermittent 
timekeepers, use- 
less without sun- 
light or by night, 
likely to be 
stopped by the 
cold, or requiring a constant attendant. We may 
imagine the wonder and enthusiasm excited by the 
invention of the clock with wheels worked by a 
weight. Some associate the discovery with an Arch- 
deacon of Verona who lived in the ninth century, 
and was blessed—appropriately for one who devoted 
himself to recording the tranquil lapse of time—with 
the name of Pacificus. But Pope Sylvester II, who 
lived in the tenth century, has also been credited 
with the invention of the clock. There is, however, 








LOUIS XIV BOULLE CLOCK. 


no authentic instance of a clock till at least two 
centuries later. One is said to have been put up 
in Westminster Hall in 1298, which was paid for 
out of a fine levied on a chief justice for dealing 
too leniently with a poor man. 

The French claim priority for a clock made 
by Beaumont, a mechanician, in 1514, and placed 
on a tower which defended the Bridge of Caen; 
and twelve years later an English Benedictine 
monk named 
Wallingford 
mace one for 
the Abbey 
of St. Al- 
bans, which, 
Denison 
says, was 
probably of 
a new con- 
struction. 
What with 
Jehan de 
Dondis, who 
in 1544 
placed at 
the top of 
a tower in 
Padua the 
clock which 
was to make 
his nameim- 
mortal, we 
have a con- 
siderable 
choice of 
first inven- 
tors to en- 
courage con- 
troversy. 
sut the 
point to 
dwell on is 
the immense 
usefulness of 
these rough 
and rusty old panes 
timekeepers. ATES 
The sound of Mg 
the church 
or monas- [gbesebialeee 
tery bell be- 
came, before 
the chainber 
clock was fortunately invented, the signal for 
every action of the day. The “Sonneries” or 
chimes of Matins at midnight, “Laudes” at 
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LOUIS XIV BOULLE CLOCK IN RED 
SHELL AND WHITE METAL. 
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three, “Prime” and “ Tierece” at six and nine, 
“Sexte” and “ None” at twelve and three, 
“Vépres” and “Complies” at six and nine 
at night, were universal; but each parish had, 
besides, its special ringings suited to the needs 
of its inhabitants. So general, says M. Havard 
(l Horlogerie), was the custom of making the 
chief acts of public and 
private life coincide 
with the church chimes, 
that when the Provost 
of the Merchants, Eti- 
enne Boileau, was com- 
manded by St. Louis to 
codify the statutes of 
the different corpora- 
tions, he set down these 
bells as the appointed 
signal for work in’ the 
different trades. The 
bakers could begin to 
bake “si tost come 
matines de Nostre-Dame 
sonnant;” the “ faiseurs 
de boucles a souliers ” 
must stop work “a 
Theure de vespres son- 
nant en Ja paroiche on 
ils demetrent, et en 
quaresme au premier 
cop de complie sonnant 
i Nostre-Dame.” Trades 
were much — localised, 
and were situate in se- 
parate quarters of the 
city. The fringe or tassel 
makers engaged not to 
work or make others 
work when once the 
curfew had tolled at 
Saint Merry; the mil- 
lers stopped their mills 
on Sunday as soon as 
“Veau beénite’’ had 
sounded at the Chapelle de Saint Leufroi, near 
the Pont au Change; and the silk-workers left 
their workshops when the “auwnone” sounded at 
Saint Martin des Champs. 

Imagine, then, the effects of an interdict when 
the bells no longer sounded, and in the melancholy 
silence people were at a loss to know when the 
labours of the day should begin or end: when the 
curious automata beloved of the Middle Ages, such 
as those of Strasburg made in 1372, the “dJaque- 
marts” of Dijon, “Hans von Jena,” or “ Martin 
et Martine” of Cambrai, no longer struck their 
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hells or performed their antics at the appointed 
hour. 

‘To a society likely at any moment to be dislocated 
by interdict the invention of the chamber clock 
imay have come as a veritable release from tyranny. 
This was made in the spirit and by the makers 
of those monumental cathedral and city clocks 
which necessitated a con- 
stant attendance for the 
rewinding of their 
roughly made and _ ill 
regulated works. 

As the chamber 
clock was worked by a 
weight, and consequently 
had to be hung some- 
what high in a room, 
the rules which by ex- 
perience men found suit- 
able for calculating the 
size of the dial, the 
length of the hands and 
the hour figures in cathe- 
dral and church clocks 
so as to insure legi- 
bility, apply also, though 
in amore limited degree, 
to the smaller timepiece. 
As in a sun-dial or a 
clock in a high church 
tower the view of the 
face must be unob- 
structed by projecting 
architecture either  be- 
low it or at the sides, 
so in the chamber clock 
the golden rule is, to 
insure a prominent posi- 
tion for the face. So 
we find that while the 
clock was hung high, 
the dial was made of a 
considerable size. The 
works being somewhat 
of a novelty, were purposely not concealed <-:- 
tirely in a case but could be seen at the sides, 
When the sight of the works became familiar, 
it was recognised that they ought to be protected 
from dust and damp. They were accordingly en- 
closed, generally in a wooden case with side doors. 
The front of this received the clock-face. A dome 
at the top was necessary to contain the bell. This 
naturally led to the demand for pillars to support 
the dome, and a good base to support the pillars. 
Thus by degrees the clock-case took the architectural 
form of a little building. 
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The first and most historically important of the 
Queen’s Windsor examples illustrates this shape to 
perfection. This is the clock which Henry VIII 
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LOUIS XV INLAY CLOCK BY LE ROY. 


is said to have given as a present to Anne Boleyn 
on her wedding morning. It is in gilt metal— 
silver perhaps—pierced and chased. The dome sup- 
ported by pillars is surmounted by a lion rampant 
holding a shield engraved with the royal arms 
of England quartered with those of France. A door 
at each side is also finely engraved with the royal 
arms. Our illustration does not show the lead 
weights, which are partly cased in copper gilt and 
beautifully engraved in devices with H. A. and true 
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lovers’ knots on the one, and H. A. alone on the 
other. Round the tops of both is the motto “ Dieu 
et mon Droit,” and round the bottom “The Most 
Happye.” ‘This little clock, ten 
inches high, is not entirely per- 
feet, and is propped up on an 
unsuitable modern bracket which 
we have forborne to illustrate. 
The face has been tampered 
with, but on the whole it is 
in good condition. The model- 
ling of the metal is rough but 
“fat” and effective. This in- 
teresting relic of an unhappy 
queen was bought for her Ma- 
jesty from the sale of Horace 
Walpole’s collection at Straw- 
berry Hill. Harrison Ainsworth 
wrote of it: “This love token 
of enduring affection remains 
the same after three centuries, 
but four years after it was given 
the object of Henry’s eternal 
love was sacrificed on the scaf- 
fold. The clock still goes. It 
should have stopped for ever 
when Anne Boleyn died.” — Its 
present place at Windsor is in 
that charming little passage- 
room, dimly lighted but har- 
moniously decorated with white 
panels and portraits of the 
period of Holbein, which leads 
from the Corridor vestibule past 
the private chapel to the St. 
George’s Hall. In_ historical 
interest it could only be equalled 
by that silver bedside clock 
which the unhappy Charles I 
gave to Mr. Herbert on the 
very morning of his execution. 
The invention of the fusee 
and spring, which with greater 
compactness regulate and work 
: the wheels in place of the 
more clumsy weights, dates as 
far back as 1500 or even earlier. It was, how- 
ever, at first only used for small table clocks, such 
as a charming little Gothic example in chased iron 
of about the date of 1450, to be seen in the Museum 
of Bourges. Some of these spring clocks have 
horizontal upturned faces, and are more or less 
box-shaped, square, or round. A sweet little hex- 
agonal German one (No. 2,577) at South Kensington 
is a good example. Others like that of Philip II 
of Spain, as figured in a MS. in the Royal Library 
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at Brussels, are mounted like chalices, or candle- 
sticks, or toilet mirrors. Others, such as the Munich 
clock dated 1587 in the South Kensington Museuin 
(No. 2,379), again, are more in the architectural 
style of the clock of Anne Boleyn. It is said 
that one belonging to Louis XI was stolen from 
his room by a nobleman who had ruined him- 
self by gambling. He hid it in his sleeve, but 
was betrayed by the striking of the bell. This 
was probably a clock of great value, with case con- 
structed perhaps in gold and set with pearls and 
cameos, as were some of the portable sun-dials and 
sand-glasses mentioned in the earlier inventories, 
The dials of these small clocks were called “montres” 
Whorloge “parce que ces cadrans montraient heure.” 
In the seventeenth century these charming little 
table clocks gave way to watches, but as early as 
1550 clocks practically like large watches were 
being made. On the other hand, we find Louis 
XIV as late as 1684 in possession of a regular 
“horloge de table.” There is no end to the variety 
of their shapes, from the Augsburg griffin clock 
(No. 35) to the Florentine castellated one (No. 637), 
both in the South Kensington Museum. 

The invention in 1647, by Huyghens, of the pen- 


BOULLE CLOCK, WITH FIGURES OF CUPID AND TIME. 


dulum led to immense increase of precision in clocks. 
It is curious that the early clock-makers, instead 


of aiming at simpleness and accuracy, had gone suitable to the great rooms which were the fashion 
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to the opposite extreme, and revelled in auto- 
mata and curiosities. Now, however, correctness of 












































































CLOCK IN ORMOULU, BACKED WITH CRIMSON SILK. 


time-keeping was studied, and in the next 
hundred years more progress was made than 
in the five preceding centuries. 

The increasing length of the pendulum, and 
the desire for concealing it and the weights, and 
perhaps protecting them from dust, led to the 

perpetuation of the tall clock with case rest- 

ing on the floor, At Windsor are to be seen 
magnificent examples. In the earlier specimens 

a very definite division was preserved (as will 

be noticed in the illustrations of this article) 

‘between the clock-case proper and the long, 

tapering pedestal upon which it stands. The 

two are separate parts, with a space between. 

It was perhaps only when the longer pendulum 

came into use that the clock-case proper and 

its lower part were definitely joined together. 

Transitional instances are to be found in which 

the upper case still has short ormoulu feet, but 

the space between is filled in with wood and 
fits close to the pedestal, or, as the French call 

it, the “ gaine.” 
The very fine Boulle example in the Rubens 
‘oom was reproduced in our introductory article. 
It is a splendid example of a Louis XIV clock 
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during the reign of the Grand Monarque. The en- 


graving of the brass inlay is magnificent all over, 
even to the inside of the case behind the pendulum. 





ORMOULU CLOCK, WITH CUPIDS AND CELESTIAL GLOBE. 


The clock-case proper is appropriately decorated 
with a figure of Time above and the three Fates 
below the face. 

A similar shape of dome, similar figure of Time, 
and sphinx supports to the clock-case, are found 
on another astronomical clock with a less elaborate 
Boulle pedestal, which we illustrate here. A great 
feature of these Boulle clocks is the inlay on the 
back of the case, which shows through the glass 
below the clock-face. It glows out of the shadow 
behind the pendulum with a subdued warmth of 
tone, in beautiful contrast with the glittering points 
of the outside ormoulu mounts and inlaid brass, 
which are in full light. Fully to appreciate the 
fine effect of this beautiful style, one should con- 
trive to see it by lamp or candle light, so that 
the golden reflection from inside the case strikes 
full against the eye. There can be no doubt that 
the skilful designers such as Daniel Marot, Bérain, 
and Le Pautre had the exigencies and advantages 
of artificial light well in view when they thought 
out these masterpieces of decoration. 

If the width of the pedestals of the two clocks 
we have mentioned seems a trifle too pronounced 
to suit all tastes, admirers of a more slender form 
can have no fault to find with the perfectly lovely 
design which forms our next illustration. “ This,” 
as M. Williamson, the French authority, notes i 
the inventory of clocks, “is the finest clock at 
Windsor.” It is also the slenderest in form that 
we have ever seen, but any tendency to exaggeration 
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in that direction is redeemed by the splendid co- 
herence of the design. Rather over seven feet in 
height (7 ft. 2} in.), it is perfectly proportioned in 
its every detail, as well as in its 
general dimensions. The pedestal 
is a combination of the straight 
and the tapering. The dull red 
and silver-grey colour of this beau- 
tiful clock, with its profusion of red 
shell and white metal finely en- 
graved, is delightful. The ormoulu 
mounts are very sharply chased, 
wud the whole piece is a splendid 
example of the finest and most 
legitimate finish—that, namely, in 
which no fault can be found either 
with design or execution, The 
clock-case proper, with its curved 
outline, is rather in the style of 
those clocks with curved sides, and 
resting upon a wall bracket ex suite, 
which for some obscure reason were 
called “a la Religieuse.” We give 
an illustration of a rather rough but 
vigorously executed Boulle and or- 
moulu clock, with curved sides and surmounted by ¢ 
child’s seated figure, which originally had, perhaps, 
its bracket to match. The tall clock before us, 
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completed above by a sun-face and crown, is prob- 
ably, from its style, one of those which the Marots 
designed for Louis XIV. John Marot was an archi- 
tect and engraver, born at Paris in 1620, who 
worked for that king; Daniel, his son, born at 
aris in 1650, is, says Bryan, “ usually styled archi- 
tect to William IIL.” The upright acanthus leaf 
ormoulu mount which clasps the tapering lower case 
is a detail characteristic of his style of clock-case 
design. It is difficult to find fault with the present 
example, at onee slender and com- 
pact, in which each member leads 
into the next with the variety and 
Jinesse of the highest decorative art. 
In later eurving-shaped tall clocks 
of the period of Louis XV_ there 
ceases to be any distinction between 
the clock-case and its lower part. 
The two are made one; and whether 
it is that the curved style of Louis XV 
is unsuited for tall clocks, or that 
the makers of that period were more 
concerned with mechanical problems 
than artistic case-making, the later 
clocks ave inferior to those of the 
period of Louis XIV. We illustrate 
one of a pair in the corridor at 
Windsor. its elaborate movement 
is “inventé en 1736 par Julien Le 
Roy, de la Société des Arts.” Its 
companion, with the same angulated 
mahogany or kingwood veneer, and 
ormoulu mounts, is by “ Ferdinand 
Berthoud, Paris.” It was Le Roy 
who conceived the unfortunate idea 
of varying the monotony of the 
eirewlar dial by making it oval. 
His so-called masterpiece is in the 
Biblioth¢que de l’Arsenal at Paris, and is only 
prevented from being a fine clock by the abortion 
of the oval dial. Considering that it was always 
open to the designer to counteract the circular form 
of his dial by inserting it in a square or oblong or 
oval, this four de force can only be regarded as an 
unfortunate aberration. There is something weak 
in the too closely repeated eurves and drum shapes 
of the Le Roy and Berthoud clocks in the corridor 
at Windsor which stamps them, though handsome 
examples, as inferior in design to those of the 
period of Louis XIV which we have described. 
M. Havard deplores the fact that the huge size 
of the earlier clocks has insured their destruction. 
There are a clock and a barometer at Buckingham 
Palace, standing close to each other, which are 
within two inches of being ten feet high. Those 
that have been preserved are not always the best: 
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and amongst the inferior ones M. Havard places all 
those in which, like the Le Roy and Berthoud 
clocks, the lower ease is the receptacle of the long 
pendulum which then came into use. The scientific 
clock-maker was more anxious to express in the 
outside case the internal mechanism than to pro- 
duce a work of art. M. Havard compares the 
curving Louis XV clock—such as that of Passe- 
mant, upon the ormoulu of which both the Caffieris, 
Jacques the father and Philippe the son, signed 





CLOCK WITH WHITE MARBLE PLINTH. 


their names—to a lay-figure with the anns_for- 
gotten. When, later still, the tall clock-case 
heeame, as in England, little more than a mere 
straight box, it is sometimes “like a muminy-case 
or a coflin stuck up on end.” 

With the change of social life from large 
galleries into sitting-rooms and boudoirs of less 
pomp but, greater comfort, there ceased to be room 
for the tall clock, or, rather, fashion placed the 
clock upon the mantelpiece, and made both smaller 
in proportion to the dimensions of the room. 
Mirrors took the place of .the pictures and heavy 
arved reliefs of the overmantels of Louis XIV. 
The clock becomes as much an object of ornament 
as of use; but, by a curious piece of conservatism, 
the undecorated back, which used to be against the 
wall, was now allowed to reflect itself in all its 
nakedness against the mirror—an illogical form of 
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construction which continues even to this day. Now 
comes the era of all sorts of variety of shape and 
subject, from the cartel clock, practically a timepiece 
framed in metal like a picture, to the lyre-shaped 
and vase clocks, of which we give illustrations. In 
the South Kensington Museum, we may mention 
for purposes of comparison, is an early Louis XIV 
massive lyre clock (No. 130), and a late vase clock 
(No. 518) made for the Comte d’Artois. The clock- 
face, which, with its hour 
figures showing up strongly 
on white enamelled plaques 
affixed to a ground of en- 
graved brass, had been con- 
sidered of supreme import- 
ance, loses consideration in 
comparison with the subject. 
The accessories of the Louis 
XIV clock had been suitably 
chosen from those which are 
symbolical of Time, such as 
the old man with the scythe, 
the three Fates, the Sun, 
the Chariot of the Hours; 
but after about 1750 any 
subject becomes admissible. 
Such motives as that of 
“France governed by Wis- 
dom, crowned by Victory, 
and according her protection 
to the Arts,” are found to- 
gether with the “Rape of 
Europa,” “The Three Graces 
and Love,’ “A Country 
Music Party” (this last in 
Dresden porcelain), and the 
story of Andromeda. There 
is “ Venus admired by a Love, with Cupid on a 
Chariot drawn by Doves,” and the “Creation of 
Man,” “Innocence,” and “A Girl mourning for a 
Dead Bird.” Every shape and motive, rococo in 
style or otherwise, is to be found in the periods 
of Louis XV and Louis XVI. 

Of our remaining illustrations, the Boulle clock 
surmounted by a cupid, and with Father Time 
holding a balance below the face, is a large example 
more than three feet high of an earlier date than 
the rest. The ormoulu mounts are good and the 
diaper work nicely engraved. The next in date 
is the upright clock by “Gudin 4 Paris,” of ormoulu 
in rococo style, and of a popular pattern, of which 
we saw a specimen the other day priced at £200. 
Like the one we illustrate, the pierced diaper 
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pattern below the dial was backed with crimson 
silk. The bold -hour figures, with the minute 
numbers outside them, and the prettily designed 
hands, make the face of this clock remarkably 
legible, but, at the same time, not monotonous. Its 
height is over two feet. 

The ormoulu clock with a winged boy on each 
side of the dial, and a globe and mathematical 
instruments above it, is of another popular type in 
which such emblems largely 
figure. It is of a well- 
designed pyramidal shape, 
but rather spoilt by the 
plain heaviness of the plinth 
with its pine-cone ex- 
treimities. 

The Oriental blue vase 
clock is an instance of 
abominable — maltreatment. 
Its ormoulu mounts are 
finely chased and gilt, but 
it is ruined by a_ hideous 
English dial, which bears 
the fateful name of Vul- 
liamy, London. The same 
treatment has been meted 
out to the really charming 
little timepiece with a white 
marble base, upon which are 
seated two female figures 
ending in acanthus scrolls 
and holding a festoon, which 
seems to support the cir- 
eular drum that contains 
the works and dial. White 
marble, which became very 
popular for clocks, is, if pro- 
perly graced with ormoulu, as in this case, very 
effective. Only when large spaces are left with 
their dead whiteness unwarmed with ormoulu does 
marble become distressful to the eye. 

We conclude with a specimen of the popular 
lyre pattern, which reflected much credit on its 
ingenious inventor, whosoever he was. A happy 
thought prompted him to encircle the dial with the 
pendulum, and make it represent the strings of the 
lyre. When enamelled and mounted with diamond 
pastes, these clocks are of a very handsome appear- 
ance. We must not forget that the clock faces 
enamelled with flowers “a la Dauphinie” were also 
very popular, but for further illustration of the 
varieties of French design in clocks we must refer 
to the Buckingham Palace collections. 
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| agree speaking, the visitor who yearly un- 

dertakes his artistic pilgrimage to Paris is 

led involuntarily to draw a general distinction 

between the two great Salons: at the Champs 

Elysées he looks for composition and subject, more 

or less conceived in the traditional 

spirit of art; at the Champ de Mars 

he expects to find the latest de- 

claration, the most recent on dit, of 

the chercheur—the seeker after new 

methods, new ideas, new arrange- 

ments. In a sense, the Republic of 

Art may be said to be divided into 

parties, Conservative and the Radical, 

each in hearty opposition to the 

other, and both—out of their con- 

flict—foreing on the art of France 

along its destined path. No onlooker 

ean hope by his pen either to spur on 

the one party or restrain the other ; 

for good or evil, art keeps moving— 

but whether hastening towards the 

awful pit, as is seemingly foreshadowed 

in M. Henri Martin’s vast Pied-Piper 

sort of eccentricity, “ Vers l’Abime,” 

or dallying, like moon-struck Titania 

in M. Gervais’ monster canvas, beside 

Bottom-like banality, it would prove 

but foolish partizanship to assert. 

There is a vast amount of talent 

and cleverness in both exhibitions, 

experiment and originality being 

greatly in excess at the Champ de 

Mars, and earnestness and sincere 

perseverance at the Palais de l’Indus- 

trie. At the former, where “sub- 

jects” are relatively few, novelty of 

aspect and treatment are employed 

to arrest attention; while at the 

latter, method is held of less in- 

terest than the idea and the vigour of its realisation. 
This claim to the suffrages of the public—as 

opposed to the appeal to fellow-artists, fellow-ex- 

perimentalists, even fellow-jesters—must obviously 

be founded on something more than mere technique. 

It involves not painting only, but ideas, strikingly 

carried out. The more striking is the painter’s con- 

ception, the more surely will it create a sensation— 

and artistic sensation in Paris is commonly accepted 

as artistic success. One sensation must obviously 

be followed next year by another, if the painter is 
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to maintain his position, so that we find here the 
motive for much that is outrageous (in English eyes) 
the source of those productions which startle us, 
not so much by the skill they display, as by the 
Jack-in-the-box character of their first effect of 


CONSOLATION TO THE AFFLICTED. 
(From the Painting by Alexander Struys.) 


subject or technique. The value of these pro- 
ductions can generally be determined by the rapid 
evaporation of the interest they arouse—be their 
motif mock philosophy, unexpected nudity, outrage 
and violence, or the horrors of the battlefield and 
the charnel-house. 

It is a military nation, is France, and a people 
passionately devoted to “sensation;” and when 
these two main characteristics find common ground 
as such characteristics are apt to do, in the art or 
literature of the day, they resolve themselves into 
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an expression of the heroic, the startling, or the 
horrible. For a hundred years or more—in fact, 
since the mild influence of Watteau and Greuze 
began to decline—public taste has tended to find a 
compensation for the grace, elegance, and beauty 
inherent in a considerable section of the race, in the 
scenes of violence, of gory horror, and of lust which 
even great dramatic skill of treatinent has not 
always saved from being loathsome. This year 
there is a momentary lull in the production of these 
appeals to the love of horror; but, assuredly, too 
much significance cannot be attached to the mercy 
for a short while vouchsafed : a people’s characteristic 
passions never die a sudden death. Artists who 
cannot charm will go on painting pictures which 
will shock certain members of a public that loves to 
gape with awe or shiver with emotion. French flesh 
has been made to “creep” throughout a century, and 
it is hardly likely that it will willingly allow an 
abrupt cessation of this exciting description of carnal 
progression. 

Against these bold buccaneers in paint, against 
these pictorial Bashi- Bazouks, Thackeray inveighed 
more than fifty years ago. “They are like the 
Black Brunswickers, these painters!” he exclaimed, 
after a careful survey of French contemporary art, 
“and ought to be called Chevaliers de la Mort. 1 
don’t know why the merriest people in the world 
should please themselves with such grim repre- 
sentations or varieties of murder, or why murder 
itself should be considered so eminently sublime and 
poetical. It is good at the end of a tragedy; but, 
then, it is good because it is the end, and because, 
by the events foregone, the mind is prepared for it. 
But these men will have nothing but fifth acts, and 
seem to skip, as unworthy, all the circumstances 
leading to them. This, however, is part of the 
scheme—the bloated, unnatural, stilted, spouting, 
sham sublime that our teachers have believed and 
tried to pass off as real, and which your humble 
servant and other anti-humbuggists should heartily, 
according to the strength that is in them, endeavour 
to pull down.” Not so stilted and unnatural now- 
adays, to be sure, in their clever, glorified representa- 
tions of crime and misery, but still as relentlessly 
bloodthirsty in their pictorial renderings of what 
Lord Portsmouth, we are told, was used’ to call 
“black jobs.” Not for a long while have French 
painters stopped short at the illustration of mere 
murder—with its “sublime expression,” its display 
of gesture and of muscle, and its conventional trickle 
of blood—latter-day realisin has left such cold, insipid 
scenes of classic tragedy very far behind, and has 
added all the repellent details proper to the sub- 
jects in vogue. As has been said, gore is this year 
somewhat at a discount, though M. Georges Cain 
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maintains tradition with “La Mort des Derniers 
Montagnards,” wherein five victims of the Reign 
of Terror cheat the guillotine by committing suicide 
with the same knife, which they pass heroically 
from hand to hand. He is well supported by 
M. Delahaye’s “ La Coda”—German soldiers during 
the war of 1870, whose merrymaking is turned to 
ghastly slaughter by the bursting of a shell. M. 
Mansion’s impaled tiger, M. Schmid’s sorceress on 
the rack, M. Thorma’s execution of soldiers, even M. 
Etcheverry’s “Birth of Pegasus ”—all are used to 
accentuate the realistic side of suffering or of vio- 
lence, not so much in the elevated style of true 
tragedy as in the more realistic and less lofty 
spirit of melodrama. 

But even sensation palls after a while, so that 
every few years must necessarily see some sort of 
cessation in the strain after sudden effect. We have 
come upon such a year, when artists apparently feel 
that they and the public whom they so assiduously 
serve require to take a little breath. It must be 
remembered that in France artist and public are 
more closely in touch than is the case with us, and 
the status of the painter is unquestionably higher 
and more reputable with the people than in England. 
The very populace realise and appreciate to how 
great an extent France owes to her artistic genius 
the high place she occupies among the nations of 
the world. Art is there a serious and a glorious 
business. With us it is regarded as serious, cer- 
tainly, by the few, but as mere trifling by the many ; 
nor have the people of England, as a race, yet come 
to understand that national glory, even national 
prosperity, may issue from the studio, just as from 
the workshop and counting-house of the nation. In 
England, the names of half a dozen painters are 
all that le gros public can succeed in committing to 
inemory ; the better educated can fluently discuss 
a score with some knowledge, if with little appre- 
ciation. In France the painter appeals to a circle 
far wider and far better educated in the importance 
of art. Even those who do not fully understand 
or appreciate it realise the necessity of keeping aw 
courant with the artist’s work, and while they 
honour the worker they follow his career. Society 
in Paris may not perhaps throw open its doors quite 
so wide to the successful artist as with us; but, at 
least, artists are known and honoured beyond the 
confines of that narrow circle, for talent is there a 
passport which does not pass current in England, 
where true appreciation is lacking and where people 
take their taste along with their opinions—the 
opinions of others, who know little more of the 
matter than they themselves. 

When such popular interest is shown in their 
works, artists can surely do no less than respond to 
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the public attention, according to the temperament of 
the individual. If he love advertisement at any price, 
the painter will give subject or technique such as 
those to which allusion has already been made; if 
he be a genuine and serious artist, he will substitute 
for sensational painting work well thought out and 
honestly executed. Of 
the latter, it must be 
said, there is lament- 
ably little of the highest 
class at the Champs 
Elysées—less than we 
remember to have seen 
before; while there can 
be no doubt that many 
of the stalwarts of a 
dozen or twenty years 
past—the names which 
represent to Englishmen 
all that is most honour- 
able in French art—are 
sadly falling from their 


high estate. Bonnat, 
Lefebvre, Henner, 


Géréme, and many more 
are no longer names to 
be written on high, if 
judged by their present 
productions; nor do 
young men seem likely 
yet awhile to occupy 
the places of their pre- 
decessors. French art, 
in truth, is in a condi- 
tion of transition, even 
in the Old Salon, and 
the new generation is 
timid and undecided as 
to the path along which 
it will ultimately ad- 
vance. At the Champ 
de Mars the same is 
clearly to be seen, where 
the new “order” of 
things is often anarchy, and the new progress the 
“progress” of retrogression—or, if not retrogressive, 
crab-like in its nature. 

One of the many features of the exhibition is 
the commanding position assumed by the foreign 
schools, whether in subject or landscape painting. 
One of the most admirable pieces of painting, com- 
plete as a composition, true in its profound pathos of 
gesture and arrangement, excellent in every respect, 
is the brilliant little canvas of M. Alexander Struys, 
of Malines—“ Consolation to the Afflicted ”—one of 
the most notable works in the whole exhibition. 





THE ENCHANTED CUP. 


(From the Painting by Mme. Achille or“ Copyright 1897 by Braun Clément 
and Co, 
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Another—ior all its obvious imitation of Rembrandt 
—is the “ Raising of Lazarus,’ by Mr. Tanner, the 
American ; the main fault lying in the Leighton-like 
folds of the drapery. The United States, indeed, 
contributes largely to the success of the exhibition. 
The unnecessarily vast picture by Mr. Lewis of a 
woman driving cattle, 
called “Vlo! Vlo! Vlo! 
—en Bretagne,” is of 
striking boldness and 
facility ; in “A Summer 
evening” Mr. Ridgway 
Knight demonstrates 
once more his tender 
sympathy with nature; 
in his “Steel Works: 
Night Effect” Mr. Lionel 
Walden repeats in a 
measure the success 
which carried him into 
the Luxembourg, though 
his work is doubtless 
over-forced. These are 
typical of a good deal 
of excellent quality. 
Englishmen are not far 
behind: Mr. Robert 
Allan, Mr. Matthew 
Corbet, Mr. George Har- 
court, Mr. Borough John- 
son, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. 
Joy, Mr. Bulfield, Mr. 
Weiss, and Mr. Withers 
make their mark with 
the strength of character 
that seems to differenti- 
ate English from French 
works on the walls of 
the Salon. It is not 
needful to particularise 
their pictures (most of 
which are well known 
here), but it may be 
suggested that the three 
last named are destined to achieve more complete 
recognition in the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 

“Sewing the Sail,” by M. Sorolla y Bastida, of 
Madrid, is in the main a tour de force in showing the 
flecks of sunlight breaking through the leafage on 
the group gathered round the great ship’s sail; but the 
problem has been better worked out before by others, 
notably by Max Liebermann ; for, after all, the com- 
position lacks repose, and the necessity for a central 
object on which to rest the eye is sadly felt. The 
dreamy light in which M. Souza-Pinto, a native of 
Portugal, bathes his figures is not less delightful than 
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the distinction of his handling, which together make 
his piectures—a sort of mixture of the manner of Mr. 
George Clausen and M. Boutet de Monvel—stand 
out from their surroundings. Admirable truth of 
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Joshua Reynolds and of his contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors tower above the works of Nattier, 
Mignard, Largilliére, Boucher, and the rest, by virtue 
of their colour, execution, observation, and style. 





APPLE-TREES 
(From the Painting by Fernand Quignon.) 


modelling and realistic effect raise the nude figures 
of “Dryads Crowned with Flowers,” by the Polish 
painter Wojciech Gerson, above the more facilely- 
executed, and perhaps the more dextrous, academic 
nymphs of M. Gervais, with their rosy carnations 
and green shadows; and M. Marinitsch, the Austrian, 
with his “Fisherman’s Return by Night,” with its 
strange lantern illumination in the strong moon- 
light ; while M. Pieters, the Dutchman, with his 
characteristic “ Interior,” emphasises the importance 
of the foreigners’ contributions. Perhaps to these 
should be added that brilliant lady painter, Mlle. 
Romani, the Italian, who, with so much spirit and 
intelligence, has learnt well all that her two teachers 
were able to impart to her—the bravura of M. Roybet 
and the grace of M. Henner. She is “slowing down” 
in the matter of colour, no doubt, but her work is 
not the less dashing for that. 

If there is a single branch of art in which 
England can claim superiority over that of France 
it is in the section of portraiture. That this has 
been so in the past is triumphantly proved and 
universally admitted in the Exhibition of Portraits 
of Women and Children concurrently held in the 
Galerie des Beaux-Arts, where the works of Sir 
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Less obviously, but not less certainly, to our 
thinking, is French portraiture of to-day inferior 
in the greatest qualities to that of the most able 
of the Anglo-Saxons. In Paris, portrait painting 
appears to be an affair of values and tones, of colour 
to be matched and proportions to be copied; and 
the artist in their pursuit seems to lose sight of 
texture and quality of flesh, as well as of character 
in the sitter, and, above all, of style. At the present 
moment, no doubt, the Old Salon is in something 
of a parlous state in respect to its portraitists. 
The older men are losing their force, if not their 
skill, and the younger in their search after novelty 
and originality, appear to show a certain contempt 
for the constructiveness which has always been 
accepted by every great master hitherto as the 
foundation of the art. The cold method and system 
of cross-hatching, in favour of which M. Bonnat 
now yields up his more classic method, the insipid 
dandyism of M. Lefebvre in his portrait of the 
Comte de Castellane, the heavy and dull, though 
still clever, handling of M. Benjamin-Constant (re- 
sembling in manner, though certainly not in quality 
of force or brilliancy, that of Frank Holi), the pic- 
turesque woolliness and accentuated light and shade 
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and false flesh tones of M. Henner—these are not 
the paintings, for all that newspaper correspondents 
may exclaim, that will restore the great reputation 
which the present-day contributors to the Salon 
have conspired to place in jeopardy. Yet there 
is, of course, portrait painting of highest interest, 
though nothing that can be rightly compared with 
the works of Sir George Reid and Mr. Sargent in 
the present exhibition of the Royal Academy. M. 
toybet, both in his “ Philippe Cluvier ” and in 
his “Standard Bearer,” paints with astounding brio 
and with a dexterity that M. Carolus-Duran might 
envy, but his colour rather suggests tints over 
black and white than pigment honestly employed 
with vigour and knowledge in imitation of Nature. 
M. Humbert brings elegance and sincerity to his task, 
yet to English eyes fails alike in warmth of colour 
and depth of observation. So acutely do some 
painters feel the thinness of the art as now practised 
in France, that they have taken refuge in the too 
close imitation of the old masters school, as in 
the head of a Breton peasant woman, by M. Paul 
Soyer, and the portrait of an elderly lady, by M. 
Marcel Baschet, and a similar work by M. Burdy— 
the first-named in the manner of Franz Hals and 
the two last of the early German school. Tf, how- 
ever, the practice brings painters back to look at 
sitters as they are in nature, and not as they appear 
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elegance, all the outward graces of attitude and pose 
must be conceded to the French, who boast women 
as well as men in their foremost rank; indeed, for 
piquant grace and charm, though, of course, not 
for the highest qualities, nothing surpasses the 
elegant portraits of women by Mme. Achille Fould, 
“The Enchanted Cup” being, indeed, one of the 
prettiest designs in all the galleries. 

When a Frenchman turns seriously to landscape, 
with the object of showing his reverential love of 
nature, and not with the exclusive object of em- 
ploying it as a rostrum from which to proclaim his 
peculiar views on the theory of colour, of light, and 
so forth, he gives us work which may well command 
our attention and admiration. He may, like M. 
Harpignies, give us landscape in the grand manner 
of Barbizon, the last of his race, now that M. 
Francais is gone—though I am bound to say that 
the artist has ere now contributed far better work to 
the Salon, and that the “ Bords du Rhone” (to which 
the Medaille 7 Honneur has been accorded) is not so 
fine a canvas as even the “Solitude de la Campagne 
de Rome.” He may work out for us in the most 
modern spirit and with the most astounding truth 
the problems of light and colour, such as M. Rigolot 
displays in “The Borders of the Algerian Desert” 
—a study of amazing veracity in its blazing sun- 
shine and corresponding shadow, in its blue 





A RESCUE AT SEA 
(From the Painting by F. Tattegrain.) 


to be through the canvases of other painters whom 
they have admired, this retreat upon past ages will 
bring its certain reward, pastiches.though their works 
may be declared. At the same time, distinction, 


atmosphere and aérial perspective; a work so 
illusive as to make us wonder whether we are not 
deceived by a trick such as delights the visitor to 
the panorama. Or we may sympathise with the 
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true townsman’s sentiment in the admirably sym- 
pathetic “ Views of Paris,” by M. Cagniart, the 
Billotte of the Champs Elysées. We may wonder 
who in our own Academy could render with such 
stereoscopic truth, alike in the projection of the 
figure and in the rendering of the stony hills, as in 
the “Elijah in the Wilderness” of M. Stievenart. 
In M. Jacomin we may see the influence of 
Constable, in M. Antoine Vollon the strong sym- 
pathy with M. Jacob Maris, and in M. Bastet the 
community of view with Signor Segantini. The 
spirit of their work may in no case be new to us, 
but in every sense the art is honest, simple, and 
masterly, standing as a protest, if not as a bulwark, 
against the ill-thought-out tendency of the day. 
That they will not exert a powerful influence on 
those who have not yet blinded themselves to truth 
and beauty can hardly be believed. To these we 
would add a name not well known in England, that 
of M. Quignon, whose fine landscape of “Apple-trees 
in Blossom,” seen against a blue sky, is one of the 
most earnest works of any of the men of the 
younger school. M. Quignon will do better yet; 
that he has done so well already is proof that fine 
landscape is not dying out of France. 

The painting of genre and of that more trivial 
section of it, anecdote, overwhelm the visitor to the 
galleries, and to pick the finest out is like searching 
for flowers in the wilderness. Of the philosophic 
kind there are happily not many. M. Henri Cain’s 
“Gold Triumphant and its Victims ”—a processional 
ear, surmounted by an odious Jewish financier—like 
M. Boggio’s theatrical “Towards Glory” and M. 
Matisse’s “Sun Drawing along its Planets,” clever 
though they are in their several ways, are none the 
better for the rather shallow “thought ” with which 
they are inspired. But M. Edmond Picard’s 
“Women and Secret” is not only full of humour, 
but full as well of academic and _ painter - like 
qualities, admirably and modestly displayed; M. 
Fantin-Latour’s “ Night” presents us once more 
with a hymn of limpid poetry from a source which 
rarely fails; M. Thirion’s “ Judith,” not only by her 
character, but by the scheme of colour and handling 
of the whole picture, gratefully recalls memories of 
Fromentin and Delacroix; and M. Joseph Bail, 
with his group of boys called “The Card-Players,” 
shows a virility and character in his work which, 
should he arrive at a greater purity of colour, 
may one day render him a worthy pupil of the 
master whom he has selected as his model—Murillo 
the Spaniard. 
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We English have always thought that French- 
men had no real sympathy with the sea, and cer- 
tainly there is little to be seen in the present Salon 
which justifies the thought that the sea for its own 
sake inspires much enthusiasm in the Gallic breast. 
It is a convenient element, no doubt, to sustain the 
ships that the artist loves to paint, or to fringe the 
shore that attracts his chief attention, or to reflect 
the moon that he places high in the dark heavens, 
or to play the veiled background to the group of 
fishermen returned from their last perilous trip. It 
is an excellent “back-cloth” to M. Tattegrain’s moving 
scene of “A Rescue at Sea,” and affords him the 
opportunity for display of the banked-up lines of 
moving force, But in no case is it the sea beloved 
of Henry Moore, with its dancing forms, its shim- 
mering lights, its thousand colours glinting in the 
sun. The Frenchman, it seems to us, looks upon the 
sea much as Shakespeare regarded the dog—a con- 
venient subject for allusion, but one to be referred 
to with indifference, if not absolutely with dislike. 
Whether this be true or not, the fact remains that 
not a single sea painted for the sea’s own sake 
remains -in the memory of one who has made 
repeated visits to the Champs Elysées. 

If it be true that eight fine works make a good 
Salon and two masterpieces a memorable one, we 
have here in the cream of the collection to which 
we have referred an aggregation of work which 
would seem to suggest a different conclusion with 
that which we set out to prove. No annual ex- 
hibition of the art of a nation—and not of a nation 
only, but in a sense of the whole world—can ever 
be devoid of interest, of talent, and in a few rare 
cases, of genius. Judged by itself and itself alone, 
the Salon gives much food for pleasure for those 
who can recognise merit and have the patience 
to search it out. It is only when we compare and 
weigh and judge that the shortcomings are borne 
in upon us, and perhaps become exaggerated by 
very reason of the admiration and deep appre- 
ciation we have of our neighbours’ genius. We 
feel that in the section of painting the level of the 
highest is distinctly lower than in the past. We 
feel equally that in the section of sculpture—the 
domain of art in which almost since the Italian 
renaissance France has held undisputed sway—she 
has not this year done justice to herself. But in 
the decorative arts, especially the art of the bibelot 
and the jeweller, she more than ever reigns supreme : 
in what respect and by virtue of what works we 
hope shortly to set before the reader. 
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PEASANT ART-INDUSTRIES. 
THE TENERIFFE DRAWN NEEDLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY. 


By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. 








“EASANT Industries” is a convenient, though their ancient models of design, and try to be original 

not a quite accurate, description. It is con- sometimes, and sometimes to copy patterns which 
venient, because it reminds us of many kinds of meet their eyes in the shop windows. As a rule 
the worst patterns please 
them best, for simplicity is 
the very last thing that even 
a serious study of art teaches 
us to appreciate ; and that is 
why the present, with its 
meretricious novelties, is con- 
stantly setting us at variance 
with the past and its fine, 
unpretentious works of art. 
How little even educated 
women are influenced by 
common sense and good taste, 
we may gather out of our 
hideous and ludicrous journ- 
aux des modes; and thus we 
cannot but be glad that all 
our peasant industries are 
falling one by one under the 
direction of men who keep 





A GROUP OF CRAFTSWOMEN, TENERIFFE. them from pandering to the 
ugliest wayward fashions of 
skilled handiwork done by the peasantry of various the hour. They had some chance of doing well in 
countries in their own houses, instead of in shops the old days, when every village was in some sort a 
and factories; but it is not quite 
accurate, because these cottage crafts- 7 Nae gee as 
folk labour under the artistic guid- [ggg % 
ance of men who profit by their 
trained dexterity. A true peasant 
industry is a rural hobby, an outlet 
in odd half-hours for undisciplined 
artistic feeling; and more often than 
not, as here and there in Brittany 
and in Spain, its embroidery needles, 
potters’ tools, or what not, are as 
pens transcribing the traditions of 
times long gone by. Nearly all the 
village costumes in Brittany, with 
their silken embroideries, are imita- 
tions, in coarse materials, of country 
dresses worn by great ladies several 
centuries ago; and with so much 
history hanging about them, their 
needlework, however formal and rude, 
is charming. But there comes a time wen 
when the half-educated set aside TEA-CLOTH. | 
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countries for figured silk, lace, and tapes- 
try, if they had not had their academies 
of design ?” 

The topic of drawn needlework has 
an historic interest, for even the finest 
lace—the old Point of Venice—had its 
origin in the cut and drawn embroideries 
of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. These medieval forms 
of needlework came to Italy from Greece 
and the Ionian Islands, and lace is their 
true descendant. This fact, I think, 
should add a good deal of significance 
to the illustrations which accompany 
these notes. Drawn work may be de- 
scribed as the art of turning strips of 
linen and of silk into lace, partly by 
pulling away some of the threads; partly 
by intertwining others into a fine net- 
ting and a given pattern. The earliest 
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little conservative world apart, that 
handed down its industries, like its 
fireside stories, from generation to 
generation, and always enriched by 
some new fancies. And yet the real 
peasant industries could not com- 
pete even then, either artistically 
or commercially, with their semi- 
peasant rivals; and for this reason, 
at the beginning of the last century, 
Bishop Berkeley asked the follow- 
ing comprehensive question: “How 
could France and Flanders have 
drawn so much money from other TABLE CENTRE IN SILK. 





designs—nay, the designs which remained 
in fashion till late in the sixteenth century 
—were usually of a stiff, geometrical kind ; 
and to this day, in the exquisite drawn 
work of Teneriffe, we find constant re- 
petitions both of chess-board squares, and 
of circles of spider-webbing. As might 
have been expected, it was long a cloistral 
art, and its secrets were kept exactly like 
little nuns, for they were never allowed to 
go beyond the convent walls and gardens. 
Its office was to beautify vestments, and 
to adorn shrouds; and it is believed that 
we owe to this latter use the custom, 
which still survives, of rimming the in- 
sides of coffins with some material stamped 
with the pinking iron. In any case, the 
art of drawn needlework, like that of 
painting, has come down to us laden with 
DOYLIES. a great wealth of ecclesiastical traditions, 
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without some knowledge of which we cannot follow 
with a learned interest its present-day changes and 
prospects. 

Then, again, drawn work has usually been asso- 
ciated with great poverty and suffering. Thus, for 
example, its modern craftswomen in Teneriffe were 
quite as miserable, about five years ago, as were 
those French families who, after the terrible 
massacres which began in the night of the 24th 
of August, 1572, fled across the frontier, aud made 
Germany famous for its Hamburg Point, which, 
like the Dresden Point of the eighteenth century, 
was an imitation of the Italian Punto Tirato, 
and as a consequence a species of drawn work. 
The Teneriffe craftswomen are now happy and 
prosperous, thanks to the exertions—first, of an 
American lady, and next, of a young Englishman 
whose failing health had driven him to seek ad- 
ventures in a sunny land, They are “an indolent, 
idly-yawning race,” the natives of the Canary 
Islands; a sixpence earned in the early morning 
will satisfy the highest ambitions of the men for 
the rest of the day; and hence the task of ameli- 
orating the condition of the makers of drawn linen 
seemed to many a very foolish, Quixotic enterprise. 
Happily, however, the women are not by any means 
so lazy as the men, and, true to the eternal char- 
acter of their sex, they are easily moved by anything 
practical, They saw in the prospect of earning 
regular wages a great many household comforts 
to which their husbands and their brothers were 
altogether blind; and so they set to work in earnest, 
turning out simple ornamental things in their coarse 
island linens. These productions met with so much 
success in private cireles, both in England and in 
America, that the hope of finding a permanent 
market, and by this means establishing a profitable 
business, came into the young Englishman’s mind. 
The New York markets were not open to him, being 
already well supplied with very similar needlework 
from Mexico; hence he thought of England, and of 
England only. The first great firm to which he 
appealed was that of Messrs. Liberty and Company, 
which at once took advantage of his suggestions, 
and arranged to send out its own finest silks and 
linens to Teneriffe, there to be turned into drawn- 
work table-centres, tea-cloths, doylies, dress inser- 
tions, and what not besides. The renewed industry, 
thus fostered with so much tact, has grown surpris- 
ingly since then, and will go on growing, I believe, 
unless some meddlesome crank should think it his 
(or her) duty to make the Teneriffe women strike 
for higher wages. We have heard it said again and 
again that such delicate and beautiful needlework 
could not be sold in London at its present low prices 
were it not for the “sweating” in Teneriffe. This is 
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the merest clap-trap. The women are happier to-day 
than they ever expected to be, and this improvement 
in the outward circumstances of their lives they 
owe partly to the cheapness of their labour, partly 
to the cheapness of living in the island. Materially 
to increase their wages would be an inexcusable 
unkinduess, for it would bring their work into 
competition with the best machine-made lace, and 
so frustrate the steady progress of the whole in- 
dustry. Quite apart from this, moreover, higher 
wages in Teneriffe might suggest to many persons 
the idea of starting rival industries in Europe ; and 
this, we believe, would not be good for the art of 
drawn needlework and embroidery, that requires 
precisely those native hereditary gifts with which 
the Mexicans and the inhabitants of the Canary 
Islands are so happily endowed. Skill in this 
difficult and dainty art comes as a birthright only 
to certain peoples of Spanish stock. 

The Canary islanders are all very skilful with the 
needle, and yet, somehow, anyhow, the drawn work 
industry has grown up and around one village only. 
Here it is taught in the public schools, and those 
terrible little critics, the children, become adepts at 
an early age. Five years ago, as I have said, it was 
but a sorry makeshift for a bread-winning occupation. 
The simplest patterns only were attempted, and the 
material used would have had a disciplinary charm 
us a kind of hair shirt. There was a small trade in 
dresses sparingly ornamented with the coarse lace, 
Cuba, the Spanish possession to which so many 
Canarians emigrate, being the market. But all at 
once, as Madeira went out of fashion in the medical 
world, Las Palmas and Puerto Orotava become, for 
the time being, the shibboleths of many physicians; 
and with the coming of wealthy invalids, who made 
Teneriffe their winter resort, the industry in drawn 
work improved. 

The art is now practised, in that one district, by 
women of all classes, ranging from the prosperous 
tradesman’s wife and daughters, who are known as 
“half ladies,” down to the peasant girl. And the 
marvel is that the girl who toiled yesterday in the 
yellow maize fields commonly displays more skill 
with the needle than her sister of a higher rank, 
whose hands look so much more capable. In fact, 
the best drawn embroidery is usually turned out by 
those who are, or who otherwise would be, labourers 
in the field. It is within doors that they ply their 
needles, but let a photographer pass, and they 
venture forth into the open air, with their frames 
and their Liberty silks (see p. 191). Their craft 
of hand, as you watch their active fingers moving, 
seems simple enough. The threads having been 
drawn in accordance with the pattern required, the 
piece of linen or of silk is stretched tightly in the 
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frame, and the frame itself is then placed on high 
stools made for the purpose, or upon ordinary 
chairs. Then the woman, sitting with her knees 
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the making of a pretty reticella pattern in drawn 
embroidery :— 
“Take a piece of coarse linen, and draw warp and 
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under the frame, with her right hand above the 
tightened material, and the left beneath it, starts 
filling in the design with flax threads. It would 
not be honest to give away her secrets, to which 
she owes her daily bread; but I may, at least, 
throw some light upon the technical side of the 
craft, by copying down a passage which I found 
in the “Dictionary of Needlework,” a very useful 
book published in 1882. The quotation deals with 
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woof threads away, so as to form a succession of 
squares (this process has to be very carefully done or 
the squares will not be perfect). Leave six threads 
each way between the squares to form a support, and 
commence the work by covering these threads. 
Divide the six threads in the centre, and work 
Point de Reprise thickly over them; first throw 
the thread over the three to the right and bring 
it back to the centre, and then over the three to 
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the left and bring it back to the centre. . . 
until the threads are quite covered, Fill the open 


squares with button- 
hole stitches. Throw 
a thread across the 
space as a loop, and 
cover it thickly with 
buttonholes; leave it as 
one line, or continue 
to throw threads, and 
buttonhole them over 
and down to the first 
line until the pattern 
is formed. . . . For the 
bordering, draw out 
threads, leave an un- 
drawn space between, 
and work hem-stitch 
first on one drawn-out 
line and then upon the 
other. Take up four 
threads in every hem- 
stiteh’’—and let no 
novice either lose her 
temper or think despair- 
ingly of a difficult exam- 
ination in mathematics. 

The illustrations 
show that already the 
Teneriffe art of drawn 
needlework has grown 
both in intricacy of 
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. Work and we feel that here, as elsewhere, artistic pro- 
ficiency means a constant investment of talent and 


of infinite patience. 
We can complain of 
one thing only, and 
that is the commercial 
sameness of the de- 
signs. We have a right 
to expect a greater 
variety of decorative 
forms. The trading 
custom of repeating 
and stereotyping every 
pattern that is beauti- 
ful and popular not 
only turns the skilled 
craftsman or crafts- 
woman into an an- 
tomaton, but slowly 
and surely kills a re- 
vived artistic industry. 
Therefore it is always 
wise firmly to ground 
such industries upon 
their old-time greatness, 
and some of the six- 
teenth-century pattern 
books would furnish a 
great many useful 
suggestions to those 
men of business who 
take the most active 


stitch and in delicacy of execution. Again and practical interest in the welfare of the Teneriffe 
the old Greek lace; drawn needlework and embroidery. ‘ 


again we are remiuded of 
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THE MODERN STUDY OF LANDSCAPE. 


FOR 


NATURE’S SAKE. 


By W. W. FENN. 


g 1% F IS curious to speculate 








" 
ACY as to how and when 

a first consciousness 

of the beauty of land- 

r scape arose in the 
human mind. Who 


' was first struck or interested by 
-¥ the splendour and wonder of a 
; sunset? Who first looked on its 
glory with a recognition of the fact 
that it was glorious? Like every 
other emotion and higher intel- 
lectual faculty now common to 
mankind this must have been 
gradually evolved. Primeval man, 
living amongst the woods and wilds, 
seeking and hunting for the first 
necessity of cxistence, his food, must have been 
deeply impressed by the aspect of the heavens, full 
of wonder at day and night, the sun, moon, and stars, 
and every striking phenomenon, attributing cach 
change to the mysterious deities who affected his life, 
and whom he worshipped and sought to propitiate. 
Terror at the lightning and the thunder, awe at the 
sunset or the sunrise, peace and safety in the calm. 
These, roughly, were his sensations and his emotions. 
Then he strove to hunt under the most favour- 
able conditions of weather, and in what we. should 
now call “pleasant places ”—places which afforded 
him an ample supply of the quarry, and enabled 
him also to satisfy his hunger undisturbed. These 
instincts in the course of ages acquired strength as 
the difficulties of existence became lessened, and man 
had time to look around him. Then, through the 
process of natural selection, he became more and more 
appreciative of all that tended to the personal ease 
and pleasure of body and mind ; this ease and pleasure 
being greater under fair weather than foul, he began 
to love blue skies and all they brought, and to prefer 
hunting for food under them. Prosperity brought 
leisure ; the absence of constant exertion and con- 
tention hour by hour for daily food left a surplus of 
bodily energy and intellectual activity. The first 
was turned to account in war-dances, sports, and 
pastimes; we see the survival of these in our modern 
fox-hunting, shooting, cricket, and the like. The 
second found vent in a thousand ways, and on a 
thousand objects not absolutely essential to mere 
existence. Aboriginal man began to ornament 
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weapons, utensils, wigwams, and clothing, or, in 
default of the latter, himself, with paint, beads, rings, 
and the rest of the savage devices for decorating the 
person. Who knows but that from the propensity 
of the savage for tattooing his body may have sprung 
the art of designing, or of imitating natural or 
imaginary objects, at first probably for the purpose 
of use? In this way it is reasonable to infer that 
crude imitations of profitable, and therefore happy, 
hunting grounds were put before tyros in the craft with 
the utilitarian intention of guiding them to the right 
spots. Then these spots being recognised for their 
value, were associated with satisfactory ideas. They 
were gratifying to look on, on account of the successes 
of the chase connected with them, until he who 
could portray them with the greatest accuracy was 
encouraged by approbation ; the mental development 
being started in this direction, it continued, and the 
power of graphic delineation was cultivated by closer 
observation of facts. So the process went on, step 
by step, throughout vast cycles of time. Rudimentary 
colouring might have been introduced as a means of 
arriving at still closer imitations of natural scenes 
and skies, until pictures of places and objects came 
slowly into existence, at first, perhaps, merely valued 
for their use, they began to be recognised as agreeable 
to the eye for their own sakes, and, eventually, as 
beautiful. The beauty once seen in the imitation, 
to see it sooner or later in Nature itself became a 
inatter of course. 

Only by some such rough slow steps could sensi- 
bility to beauty of landscape have been approached, 
and this being so—as for our purpose here we may 
admit it was—everything which tends to the further 
evolution of such mental capabilities must be a gain, 
and the latest benefactor to mankind therefore, in 
this respect, should be the modern school of landscape 
painters. It cannot fail to familiarise us with the 
outer world, and if some modern Nimrods are as 
devoid of the appreciative faculty as their primeval 
ancestors, there is possibly just a hope that even they 
will some day not be altogether unmindful of what 
there is to look at while they linger at the covert- 
side during the intervals of the chase, or as they ride 
slowly home under the short but often brilliant 
after-glow of tlie winter sunset. Now that the art 
of drawing is finding a place in the general curricu- 
lum, the children of Hodge will by-and-by see more 
in a hedgerow or a copse than a mere place where 














THE MODERN 
the birds build, and where blue-bells, primroses, and 
violets grow, or where faggots can be gathered. Any- 
way, the love of natural beauty is conspicuously 
on the increase. “The essential connection of the 
power of landscape with human emotion is not less 
certain because in many impressive pictures the link 
is slight or local,” as Mr. Ruskin writes, and this 
essential connection cannot fail to be more fully 
recognised and appreciated the oftener we are re- 
minded of it by the recurrence of the emotion through 
the influence of “impressive pictures.” The more we 
are brought in contact with truthful landscapes the 
farther we are on the way towards that complete 
connection with Nature “for Nature’s sake,” which 
must so largely contribute to our happiness. 

There is, perhaps, no clearer indication of the 
increasing reverence with which Nature is regarded 
in the present day by artists and by the public, than 
that phase of the painter’s craft which takes him 
persistently into the open air for the study and 
execution of what may be called all “out-of-door 
subjects.” Within the last thirty years the land- 
scape painter especially has established a school of 
technical education through which it is imperative 
that every aspirant to the noble art should pass, 
and in which he must graduate if he expects to 
hold his own amidst the mass of able and brilliant 
competitors, who, yearly in ever-increasing nunbers, 
enrol themselves under Nature’s banner. 

That this movement amongst the moderns was 
inaugurated by the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood some 
forty years ago few will dispute, and some of the 
most notable examples of its teaching are to be 
found in the early works of Millais which are this 
coming winter to be before the world. He, as is 
well known, in conjunction with Rossetti, Mr. Holman 
Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, Charles Aiston Collins, 
and a few others, dissatisfied with, and offended by, 
the slap-dash, somewhat slovenly method of repre- 
senting the infinite intricacies and delicacies of 
Nature then in vogue amongst painters both of 
figure and landscape, determined to make a stand 
against the growing evil, and by diligent and con- 
scientious exercise of their powers, to paint things 
as they really are, so far as paint and patience 
would allow. The result was the production of 
some marvellous and beautiful pictures, startling 
to the world, and from their very novelty calling 
forth a chorus of adverse criticism. Possibly in their 
efforts to accomplish their object this band of young 
enthusiasts strained the bow unduly in the opposite 
direction, but, after a while, Pre-Raphaelitism put 
a wholesome check upon the careless treatment of 
detail, and, by degrees, brought about a reverence 
and regard for careful finish no less among the 
public than among the painters. The outcome of 
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this has been that devotion to Nature “on the spot” 
evidenced in the modern school of landscape painting. 
In proof of this, contrast its present condition with 
what it was, say, in 1850; consider the general 
average of quality—to say nothing of quantity— 
as it then existed with what it is at present. 
Where, at most, we then found half-a-dozen Jand- 
scapes in our exhibitions, water or oil, of high 
excellence, we may certainly now find more than 
thrice that number, whilst the general run of the 
mass is assuredly very superior to the rank and file 
of other days. 

The method in which the modern landscape 
painter pursues his studies has of course contributed 
to this improved state of things. Instigated at first 
by the Pre-Raphaelites, he is no longer contented 
to make his pencilled, slightly tinted jottings serve 
him as studies for the important work to be pro- 
duced in the studio, It is his habit now constantly 
to confront Nature face to face, and there, patiently 
and laboriously, to wring from her her inmost 
secrets of beauty, braving wind and weather, and 
all those obstacles, discomforts, and fatigues which 
are inseparable from the pursuance of a nice and 
delicate art in the open air. We know that some 
of the largest canvases which season after season 
meet our eye in our rambles through the picture 
galleries have been more than half executed under 
these conditions, or at any rate from such accurate 
studies made on the spot as to be but little more 
than replicas of the possibly smaller originals. We 
know that the artists have been at work on them 
for weeks and months out of doors, or almost out of 
doors, that is to say that where the white umbrella 
has given insufficient protection they have erected 
—not always even temporary—studios in the shape 
of tents, huts, and glass-houses in some of the 
wildest and most inaccessible regions. The land- 
yacht or gipsy-hawker’s travelling-van has been 
pressed into the service, while on the rivers and 
the water-ways the house-boat, as a floating studio 
and residence for the painter, has become con- 
spicuous. Very notable evidence of this was to be 
seen in the case of Keeley Halswelle’s exhibition, 
“Six years in a houseboat.” 

With a determination worthy of all praise, and 
which would astonish and affright their predecessors, 
could they revisit their old sketching grounds, the 
new school of landscape painters carries on _ its 
labours, shrinking from no privation or discomforts 
so long as it can accomplish the laudable object in 
view.. We see the result on the walls of our ex- 
hibitions, and the benefit of this result is not con- 
fined to the painters. Besides educating them, it 
has infinitely raised the standard of the public taste. 
It has increased the appreciative faculties of all 
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thinking people, and those who, by temperament, 
instinctively love Nature “for Nature’s sake,” have 
been led to love her more, and to observe more ac- 
curately her infinite beauty. These people have 
arrived by degrees at a thorough comprehension of 
the artist’s meaning, and they specdily recognise his 
smallest faults; they are growing so conversant, so 
familiar, with the “language of beauty in which he 
speaks,” that the slightest dissonance, the slightest 
error in his syntax or prosody, is detected. This 
involuntary automatic criticism of his labours is the 
surest, nay, is the only means for the establishment 
of a really great school, and since these means are 
now daily exercised, it is easy to account for thie 
high place accorded to the English school of land- 
scape painting. It would be wonderful indeed if 
such well-directed labour did not meet with its 
reward, or if the advance in landscape art were not 
very apparent. This progress is most encouraging 
to all, and there are many who value art not only 
for the humanising pleasure it gives, but for the 
counterpoise which it offers to the mere utilitarian 
spirit of the times. If we can no longer have a great 
school of figure-painting, since, as Mr. G. F. Watts 
once wrote, “general noble beauty pervades life no 
more,” it is at least a compensation, and no mean 
one either, to feel that the love of landscape ensures 
us a dominating and honourable position in this 
branch of art. 

Although a general understanding of painting 
is permeating society to a considerable extent, it is 
permissible in the matter of criticism to include 
that far larger class of minds, who without much, or 
even any, appreciation of art, or love for Nature, yet, 
as they say, “ like looking at pictures,” and frequent 
our exhibitions with that object. It consequently 
follows that the higher the quality of the works put 
before them, the more benefit and instruction they 
receive from their amusement, and the wider the 
reward for the artist. People without any qualitica- 
tion or judgment at first, gradually acquire a certain 
amount of discrimination. Thus, for the present 
purpose we may reckon amongst the number of 
those who indirectly influence the appreciation of 
art, all who, without those aforesaid capacities or 
that training necessary to constitute an able critic, 
are yet stirred by a laudable admiration for counter- 
feit presentments of scenes and places they recognise, 
and who, for mere personal gratification, as it were, 
covet and acquire such specimens of landscape art. 
Even these can now count on getting fair worth for 
their money. The germ of the right seed is planted 
within them, needing only to be rightly tended and 
cultivated for it to blossom forth and bear good fruit 
in the shape of a taste which, if not very pure and 
exalted, is still better than none at all. 
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By degrees then, it is not too much to hope that 
through art they may be led to look at Nature for 
her own sake. They may be led to improve their 
judgment by thoughtful observation and comparison, 
and when they have become familiar with perfectly 
delineated facts in a picture, they may be induced 
to verify them by a more searching examination of 
what is presented on, say, the suriace of a rock, 
within the intricacies of a woodland or a hedgerow, 
in running water or breaking waves. The realism 
demanded from the artist by the taste and higher 
knowledge of the present day must be instructive, 
and puts much within the comprehension of in- 
telligences which would fail to catch the meaning 
of a more idealised, not to say slipshod, rendering of 
detail. One cannot contemplate faithful art without 
being reminded of Nature, and if the first be valued 
at all, the second necessarily comes in for a certain 
share of affection. If the one gives pleasure, the 
other must do so likewise. Optimistic views these, 
it may be said; and in the face of all this insistence 
on the value of realism, and what it is doing, what 
will become or has become of the ideal? “ But,” 
as Bulwer in effect. puts it, “art is the idealisation 
of Nature, and the ideal is only the loftiest Nature. 
. . . « The great artist and the great author 
embody what is possible to man, not what is com- 
mon to mankind.” 

Truth and fidelity to detail cannot interfere with 
the ideal; properly used, they should be valuable 
adjuncts to it. The painter who, by diligent study 
and a close imitation of minute facts, has them, as it 
were, at his fingers’ ends is more likely to produce a 
perfect and veracious picture, however idealised, than 
he who, beginning with the ideal, regards the real 
but little or not at all. He can use the real or leave 
it as the occasion demands, and he does so with a 
handling of such consummate knowledge that his 
whole being becomes infused with it, and he will, 
by the accuracy of his slightest suggestions, convey 
his meaning to the mind of the spectator. Every 
touch will tell and speak with its relative force, and 
by no one, however uneducated, will it be mistaken 
for what it is not. That marvellous freedom of 
handling which, for instance, distinguishes Millais’ 
later manner, and its miraculously imitative power, 
would scarcely have been what it is had he never 
painted such pictures as “The Carpenter’s Shop,” 
or “Ophelia,” great as was his genius. “Chill 
October,” “Over the Hills and Far Away,” and 
other similar landscapes, notably “An Old Garden,” 
are as distant as the poles in their method of exe- 
cution from the landscape phases in his early 
works, and, comparatively speaking, all in them is 
generalised, idealised if we please, as far as the 
technique is concerned, although Millais would not 
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be pointed to as a painter of the ideal. These last- 
named landscapes are certainly loftier as works of 
art, therefore, than those he produced during the 
prevalence of his Pre-Raphaelite manner, although 
not of the loftiest when we remember Turner and 
the best of that school. They are perhaps too real 
to be so, or as one might say, too literal and “common 
to mankind.” Being this, however, they thereby 
appeal to a larger public, simply because they are 
more readily understood. Everybody almost could 
vouch for “Chill October,” or the yew hedge in “ An 
Old Garden,” being like Nature, but this would not 
be the case it may be assumed with, say, Turner's 
“ Heidelberg.” That embodies “ what is possible to 
man,” a possibility that is, to certain minds which 
can feel the poetry and grandeur evolved by the 
painter from the natural scene, a lofty embodiment 
of it, not “common to mankind.” 

To be sensible to a certain extent of the beauty 
of a river’s bank, or a clipped hedge, does not require 
the imaginative faculties needed for a due apprecia- 
tion of Turner. Ordinary mortals wandering by the 
margin of a rush-fringed stream or along the gravel 
paths of an antique pleasaunce can enjoy Nature for 
Nature’s sake as it is put before us by Millais. The 
poetry and idealism with which he invests and renders 
the backwater of a Seotch stream are not supreme 
but are sufticient for most intelligences, and are very 
beautiful as far as they go, but the truth out of 
which they spring could not have been produced on 
canvas in the studio from a tinted pencil sketch, how- 
ever carefully made on the spot. To obtain what 
Millais obtained in “Chill October” and “The 
Old Garden ” especially, the pictures had to be painted 
entirely out of doors, an operation which would have 
been regarded as unnecessary, if not ridiculous, by the 
paysagistes of forty years ago, when rules and con- 
ventionalisms were in the ascendant which limited 
both the efforts of the painters and the independence 
of their intelligence. The pictures are literal trans- 
cripts of the actual scenes from the point of view 
selected, and with an attempt to reproduce them with 
all the force of colour the palette will yield. Nothing 
is altered, and there is no pretence at composition or 
arrangement beyond that combination of objects 
supplied by Nature—the principle upon which 
Millais always worked, adhering in this respect 
throughout to his Pre-Raphaelite teaching. Whether 
this be a right or wrong principle need not here be 
discussed. It was not that adopted by Linnell, Stan- 
field, Turner, Constable, and the rest, but this is beside 
the mark. They at the best would have considered 
Millais’ recent landscapes but as means to an end, not 
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the end itself—as elaborate studies from Nature to 
be used and worked from in the studio. These 
masters composed their pictures with an eye to what 
their school considered the laws of art, and to that 
extent idealised all their subjects. The modern 
school refuses to acknowledge these laws as binding, 
and therefore as far as they lead to idealisation does 
not idealise, yet it would be entirely untrue to say 
that “Chill October” is destitute of pathetic senti- 
ment and true poetry. An idealised realism, if it may 
be so called, especially characterises this picture. 
There is little or no idealisation in the Turnerian 
sense, but what there is is undeniably lofty and 
touching. Literal truth and force, however, being 
the paramount objects sought, these are attained, 
and out of them has come that love and reverence 
for Nature which we hold to be a beneficent feature 
of the time. 

Accustomed as the English are to follow an out- 
door life in defiance of their changeable climate, any- 
thing that teaches them to use their eyes intelligently 
must be a benefit; and a man who looks on a scene 
in Nature as yielding something more than a passing 
gratification cultivates his mind and expands his 
sympathies to an extent immeasurably beyond one 
who is merely attracted by the fresh air and greenery 
of the fields and woods. It betokens progress, and 
the evolution of those higher attributes of man’s soul, 
which otherwise might have remained dormant, a 
development, in short, of “ what is possible to man.” 
Fine landseape acts and re-acts in this direction : 
it teaches us to look intelligently at art. 

Says Montesquieu, “Those who judge intellectual 
works with taste enjoy an infinity of sensations un- 
known to other men.” And those who can regard 
Nature with taste and judgment, make for themselves 
pleasures from which others ave entirely debarred. 
Indeed, the world’s greatest men, especially her poets, 
have been the keenest as well as the most loving ob- 
servers of Nature. They have seen how, in the words 
of Cowper, 

“To trace in Nature’s most minute design, 
The signature and stamp of Power divine.” 
At any rate, according to the best teaching, every 
aspect of, and object in, Nature is “a window 
through which we may look into Infinitude itself.” 

It is easy, therefore, to perceive how great is the 
humanising function discharged by the artist who 
truthfully represents Nature, and induces others to 
regard Nature for themselves, no less than for her 
own sake, and at no period has he ever been per- 
forming his task more earnestly, conscientiously, and 
successfully than in the present day. 
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THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 
NOTES ON THE DUTCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS. 


By THE 


-LTHOUGH he had little sym- 
pathy with purely German art, 
and the names of Van Eyck, 
Diirer, Holbein, and others are 
absent from his list, the Mar- 
quess of Hertford aimed, never- 
theless, at representing in his 
collection, as completely as lay 
in his power, the-art of the Low 
Countries. 

The Flemish school is represented by 
a dozen of its greatest painters, and they 
by works well known to the connoisseur 
at once for their quality and for their provenance from 
great collections. The first to whom I may here 
draw attention is Rubens, and the most notable of 
his works is the famous “Rainbow Landscape.” This 
splendid work, with its pastoral groups, its fine vista, 
and adinirably represented rainbow, may be recognised 
as perhaps the finest of all the landscapes of the 
painter ; it came originally from the Balbi Palace, and 
thence found its way into the Watson Taylor collec- 
tion. The Earl of Orford acquired it at the dispersal 
of the latter in 1823 for £2,730, and when his collec- 
tion came to the hammer in 1856, Lord Hertford 
bought it for £4,450. There is a study for this pic- 
ture which, in 1830, was disposed of at Count Aglie’s 
sale and was acquired by Mr. Emmerson for £102. 
A replica relatively not so fine is in the Louvre, which 
picture, it is said, came from the collection of Louis 
XIV, and was widened by seven inches—a picture 
which was engraved, with the omission of several 
sheep and other changes, by Bolswert, as well as 
by Gareau; in view of these changes, however, it 
appears to me more likely that this is one of the 
two copies executed by Doyen. Certainly, M. 
Georges Lafenestre, the keeper, does not think it 
worth while to include it in his catalogue of the 
Louvre. “The Holy Family with St. Elizabeth and 
St. John the Baptist ” is another of the chefs-deurre 
of the great Fleming in England, and was, moreover, 
one of Lord Hertford’s greatest bargains. It was at 
one time in the Imperial Gallery of Vienna, and was 
presented by the Emperor Joseph II to M. Burtin, 
of Brussels. In 1815 M. Delahante gave £3,000 for 
it ; it entered the Lapeyriére collection at an advance 
of £150; and after having figured in the Boursault, 
Casimir Périer, and Saltmarshe collections, and at 
the great sale of the latter. in 1846, it was acquired 
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for the Hertford Gallery for £2,478. Of course, this 
picture is not to be confounded with that relatively 
indifferent work of the same subject which, at the 
Stowe sale, was bought by Mr. Ryman for £86. 
In 1850 Lord Hertford bought “ Christ’s Charge to 
St. Peter,” when the collection of William II of 
Holland was brought to the hammer. Nine years 
afterwards two sketches for the great Henri LV and 
de Medici series were bought by Lord Hertford’s 
agent, Mr. Mawson, for £86: these are the “Henri 
IV and Marie de Medici” and “An Allegoric 
Sketch ;” and in addition to these, but on another 
veeasion, “The Triumph of Henri LV of France ”— 
but whether this “triumph” was after the battle at 
Ypres or at Florence, 1 am not able to say; if the 
latter, the picture came from Van Scamp’s collection. 
“The Adoration of the Magi” is the sketch for the 
picture of that name at Antwerp; and, if I am not 
mistaken, “The Adoration of the Wise Men ” is the 
picture which, at the Bartels sale in 1794, was 
knocked down for £3512. Besides these, there is 
“A Cavalry Fight at a Broken Bridge” and “ The 
Crucified Saviour ;” while the portrait of the artist’s 
wife, “ Helena Forman,” is either that which was 
bought at the Clark sale in 1840 for £309 and 
figured in the Pasquier, Praslin, and Robit col- 
lections, or it is that which belonged to Lucien 
Buonaparte, and after being in the possession of Mr. 
Woodburn, the dealer, was sold in 1854 for £111. 
The genius of Rubens’ great pupil, Van Dyck, 
is splendidly, if not profusely, displayed. There 
wre here six examples from his hand, of which at 
least four have always commanded the admiration of 
connoisseurs. In the first place, there are the por- 
traits of “Philippe Le Roi” and his wife, both of 
which were seen in the Royal Academy of 1888. 
They were two of the most esteemed canvases of King 
William’s collection, and when the Dutch monarch 
died and his gallery brought to the hammer in 
the Gothic hall of the New Palace at Amsterdam, 
the pair were knocked down to Mr. Mawson for 
£5,300, which, with commission presumably, raised 
the price to the purchaser to £5,470. It is needless 
to say that the portrait of the lady is not that which 
was in the Lord Charles Townshend collection, and 
in 1864 changed hands for not more than a trifle, 
£89. These two pictures are altogether admirable ; 
that of the husband, who is represented with his 
greyhound on the garden steps leading into his 
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chateau—a work of singular grace and beauty— 
recalls, in some respects, his prototype, the per- 
sonality of Sir Richard Wallace himself, whose 
taste so much resembled his as an art patron and 
art lover of the highest class and of the loftiest 
cultivation. “The Virgin and Child” comes from 
the Fesch collection. “The Wife of Cornelius de 
Vos,” which was in the Henry Hope and 
G. Watson Taylor collections, after being 
knocked down in 1816 for £105 and in 
1823 for £357, was one of the orna- 
iments of the collection of Mr. Wells, of 
tedleaf; and, when that famous collector 
died in 1848, Lord Hertford bought it for 
£787. Besides these, there is a “ Portrait 
of a Man,” and a picture of “The Shep- 
herd Paris,” well known by the engraving 
which Schiavonetti made of it. 

For reference sake it will now be more 
convenient to glance at the rest of the 
Flemish school in alphabetical order. By 
Brouwer is a particularly good example, 
“A Boor Asleep.” By Philippe de Cham- 
paigne are three works, of which the 
most important is “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” originally in the Bonnemain 
collection, and acquired by Lord Hertford 
for £367 at the sale of the collection 
of the Marquis de Montcalm of Mont- 
pellier in 1849. Three admirable examples 
of Gonzales Coques set before the spec- 
tator some of the best work of this cele- 
brated “Van Dyck in miniature,” a man 
who painted small, but maintained breadth 
as successfully as Terborch, and whose 
family groups “in little” are a delight to 
every lover of paint and of character. All 
these pictures represent family groups ; 
one of them may be remembered at the 
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subject picture, as well as portraits of “ Ambrose 
Dudley ” and of “Robert Dudley,” Earls of Warwick. 
Both were exhibited at the Old Masters of 1880, but 
the last-named picture was not so ascribed at Beth- 
nal Green in the early seventies. Snyders is repre- 
sented by one of his forceful studies of dead game, 
and Teniers by five canvases of importance. “The 
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senting “The Terrace of a Chateau,” with 

a man attired in black, accompanied by 

a lady and ehild, was acquired from the Scarisbrick 
collection in 1861 for £257; another from the North- 
wick collection in 1859 for £315; while for the pic- 
ture known as “ Rural Repose” Lord Hertford paid 
£1,800 at the Patureau sale of 1857. Of Cornelius 
de Vos, favourite pupil of Van Dyck, by whom his 
features, as well as those of his wife, have been im- 
mortalised, there are fine specimens of handling and 
characterisation in the companion pictures of “ Por- 
trait of a Burgomaster” and “ Portrait of a Lady.” 
A representation of still-life by Fyt, a “ Riches of 
Autumn” by Jordaens, and, of course, “A Gothic 
Church” by Neefs, are adequate representations of 
the respective painters; and by Porbus the elder is a 
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(From the Painting by Rubens.) 


Interior of a Tavern” is that, I believe, which rested 
for a time in the collections, first of Sir L. Dundas, 
then of Mr. Edward Cox, and afterwards in the 
tedleaf Gallery of Mr. Wells, being disposed of 
in 1848, at the sale of that collection, for £315. 
“Soldiers Gambling” is another well-known work, 
having in the background the release of St. Peter. 
It came from the Marquis Aguado’s sale. Although 
not exhibited at Bethnal Green, there is still, I 
believe, in the Wallace collection the famous Teniers 
known as “ L’Homme a la Chemise Blanche,” which, 
at the sale of the Duchesse de Berri’s collection in 
1837, passed into the Hertford possession for £720. 
Turning now to the Dutch masters, and following 
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a similar plan, we pass by Backhuysen’s uniden- 
tifiable “Taking in Sail,” and are arrested by 
the seven examples of Berchem, an admirable 
selection, of which the 
“Ttalian Landscape” is 
probably the picture 
which was painted for 
Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
was disposed of at the 
Buchanan sale for £441. 
Under the title of “ Land- 
seape with Figures” is 
doubtless to be recog- 
nised the picture which 
Lord Hertford bought 
for £357 in 1848 from 
the Wells collection, in 
which it was known as 
“The Musical Shepherd- 
ess.” “The Toper,” by 
Ferdinand Bol, Rem- 
brandt’s pupil; a couple 
of characteristic Italian 
landscapes by Jan Both; 
“ A Cottage Interior,” by 
Boursse, which was seen 
at the Old Masters in 
1889, and we come to 
Camphuyzen’s fine 
“Landscape : Evening,” 
which we previously knew 
as “The Dairy Farm.” 
(Lord Hertford appears 
to have been fond of 
changing the titles of 
the pictures he acquired, 
a proceeding often em- 
barrassing enough to the 
historian of art.) This picture, in which the set- 
ting sun falls upon the two figures, with an ox 
and a lady and gentleman on the right, was in 
the Solly collection; and passing thence to that 
of Lord Northwick, was, at its dispersal in 1859, 
bought by Lord Hertford for £510. There are 
no fewer than eleven works by Albert Cuyp, one 
of the few artists whose excellence was appreciated 
in England before his merits were fully discovered 
abroad. They include the usual subjects treated by 
the artist, and are mostly fine of their class. The 
“Watering Horses,” which came from the Périer 
collection in 1848, was knocked down for £194; but 
the esteem in which Cuyp was held was steadily 
rising, and at the Patureau sale in 1857 Lord 
Hertford had to pay £1,040 for the “ View in the 
Environs of Dordrecht.” By Emanuel de Witte is 
a “Cathedral Interior at Sermon Time,” which was 
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seen at the Old Masters in 1889; and by Gerard 
Dow is “St. Anthony and Monk Reading.” I have 
also a note of a portrait of the artist, which Lord 
Hertford bought at the 
Piérand sale in 1860 for 
£1,480, which, however, 
was not shown at the 
Bethnal Green Museum. 
A landscape by that 
little appreciated master 
Everdingen, and a couple 
more by Hackaert, the 
figures in whose pictures 
were put in, not only by 
Adrian Van der Velde, 
but sometimes by Ber- 
chem or by Lingelbach, 
bring us to the magnifi- 
cent example of Franz 
Hals, “A Cavalier,” more 
properly “The Laughing 
Cavalier,” a masterpiece 
of dash and of vigorous, 
if restrained, colour. M. 
Nieuwenhuys sold this 
superb canvas to Count 
Pourtalés for £80; and 
when Lord Hertford ac- 
quired it in 1865, he had 
to pay for it no less a 
sum than £2,040. This is 
one of the pictures which 
Sir Richard Wallace 
lent to the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1888,  Paint- 
ings of fruit, flowers, 
and still-life show the 
mastery of De Heem, but 
examples of his work were not greatly appreciated 
forty years ago, and one of the latter in 1859 was 
knocked down at the Northwick sale for no higher 
sum than seventeen guineas. Van der Heyde, great 
painter of townscape and brick walls, is represented 
by three churches; of these, “The Jesuits’ Church, 
Amsterdam” formerly belonged to the collection of 
the Comte de Morny. By Hobbema are no fewer 
than five important works. “The Landscape,” which 
he painted in 1665, and deposited with the Royal 
Academy of Amsterdam as his diploma work, will 
be remembered by those readers who saw it at the 
Old Masters of 1889. For this picture, or for the 
other landscape similarly called, £3,600 was bid at 
the sale of Van Brienen’s Gallery, which it had en- 
tered at a cost of £2,250. For the other landscape, 
which came from the Fesch collection in 1845, and 
which was considered to have been over cleaned 
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by M. Georges, 8,000 scudi were paid—that is to 
say, including the commission, £1,785. “The Water- 
Mill” is another of Hobbema’s representative works ; 
it figured in the collection of King William of 
Holland, and was purchased therefrom for £2,320. 
It may here be stated that at the Dutch king’s 
sale Lord Hertford was the greatest buyer, spending 
not less than £14,000; the Emperor of Russia was 
his principal rival, and purchased to the extent of 
£10,173. 

Melchior Hondecoeter, who rejoiced in the 
sobriquet of the “Raphael of the Farmyard,” is 
represented by two works, and Peter de Hooghe by 
two pictures of almost equal excellence, despite the 
disparity in their price: “A Woman Peeling Apples,” 
an upright picture, purchased at the Casimir Périer 
sale in 1848 for £283, and “ The Interior,” which, at 
the Van Brienen sale, was knocked down for £2,000. 
By Karel du Jardin, Berchem’s pupil, are three 
pictures, the most notable being “The Farrier,” from 
the Pourtalés and Boursault collections, which Lord 
Hertford acquired from the Higginson sale for £1,417 
——an unprecedented price for this painter before the 
year 1846, or since. The picture was called by Sir 


Richard Wallace “The Smithy: Shoeing Pack Mules.” 
Besides this is “The Boors Merrymaking” and the 
“Portrait of a Man,” an admirable figure clad in a 
red cloak, leaning upon a table. 


It passed for no 
more than £50 into Lord Hertford’s possession at 
the Baring sale in 1848. Of the comparatively rare 
master, Nicolas Maes, are four examples, and of 
Metzu six. Among these is the celebrated “ Mistress 
and Maid,” as Sir Richard Wallace called it—the 
picture, universally known as “The Tabby Cat,” 
which in 1844 M. Nieuwenhuys bought at the 
Harman sale for £275, and which four years later, 
at the disposal of the Casimir Périer collection, 
Lord Hertford acquired for £252. “The Sportsman 
Asleep” is the celebrated “Chasseur Endormi,” 
which was one of the gems of the Fesch collec- 
tion, and which at its dispersal cost Lord Hertford 
£3,000. It may be said that in this work Metzu 
touched his highest point of accomplishment. 

It is somewhat curious that while he failed to 
acquire a single example of Franz Mieris, Lord 
Hertford accumulated no fewer than nine by his 
son William. No doubt the lesser man is admir- 
ably represented in every respect; the “ Anthony 
and Cleopatra” (which perhaps should be “ Paris and 
(Enone”) was acquired for £110 at the Hope sale 
in 1849. Of Mierveldt is a “Portrait of a Lady,” 
and of Sir Anthony More “ Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester,” to which I have already alluded in 
dealing with Porbus. The brothers Van Ostade 
are represented by three pictures apiece, two of 
the first having been seen at the Old Masters; one 
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of them, an upright picture of “The Tavern,” cost 
Lord Hertford £304 at the Granville sale of 1845, 
By the younger brother Isaac may specially be 
mentioned the “ Landscape and Figures,” which the 
Marquess of Hertford inherited. It came from the 
collection of Lord Rendlesham in 1810, when it cost 
no more than £78. Three pictures represent Paul 
Potter, the protégé of the Prince of Orange, all of 
them, it need hardly be said, representing cattle in 
landscape. One of these is “The Pasture,” acquired 
from the Kalkbrenner collection for £780; “The 
Meadow,” from the Hope collection, when it was 
disposed of in Paris in 1849, for £804; and “ Three 
Cows in a Meadow,” once in the Erard collection, 
at the sale of Mr. Higginson Saltmarshe’s gallery in 
1846, for £976. Three landscapes by Pynacker, 
were exhibited at Bethnal Green, one of them 
coming from Colonel Hugh Baillie’s collection. But 
the Hertford gallery also includes, or did include, 
“ A Cavalry Skirmish,” which the Marquess acquired 
for £157 from the Scarisbrick collection in 1861. 
assing by Rembrandt for a moment, we come 
to the works of Ruysdael—his magnificent “ Land- 
scape and Waterfall,” which once was a show 
picture in Baron Denon’s collection. The two 
landscapes are possibly those fine examples of the 
painter’s art which, at the Stolberg sale in Hanover 
in 1859, fetched £1,180 and £1,060 respectively. 
There are two candlelight effects by Schalcken; a 
characteristic winter piece by Andrew Schelfhout, a 
painter whom our Patrick Nasmyth greatly resembled, 
aud who, dying as late as the middle of the present 
century, is known chiefly for his frost pieces and 
river scenes. By Jan Steen, mine host of Delft, 
are four excellent works, “The Harpsichord Lesson ” 
being as unusually dainty for this artist as the 
“Lady at her Bedside” at Buckingham Palace. 
This picture, I apprehend, is that which, under the 
name of “The Musie Lesson,” was knocked down 
at the sale of General Phipps’ collection in 1859 
for £225. “The Merrymaking” is doubtless “The 
Christening Feast,” which Steen signed in 1654. 
3y Terborch are two pictures, of which the better 
known is “The Girl Reading a Letter,’ from the 
Casimir Périer collection (£640), a work of extra- 
ordinary delicacy and beauty of handling. Then 
come a family piece by Van der Helst and a skating 
scene by Vandermeer, both of them exhibited in 
the Academy of 1889, the latter, I believe, from 
the Brind’ sale in 1849, costing £320; and by his 
son Eglon Vandermeer, the picture of “ Drawing”’— 
a lady sketching from a marble bust—which left the 
Scarisbrick collection in 1861 for £162. Of Vander- 
werffs extraordinary finish there are two examples; 
and of Adrian Van der Velde’s art, three. By this 
painter there is the superb “Departure of Jacob 
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into Egypt,” a picture which includes not fewer 
than sixty-four animals. It was acquired from the 
Fesch collection for 9,000 seudi (£2,400). “An 





collection in 1858 (£200); “Outskirts of a Camp” 
from the Kalkbrenner collection (£1,000); “By 
the Riverside,” which is, of course, “ Les Sabres” of 





THE WATERMILL, 
(From the Painting by Hobbema.) 


Avenue” corresponds with the “ Landscape” whieh 
was bought at the Patureau collection for £940. 
His son, William Van der Velde, who spent so much 
of his time in England, is more fully represented. 
“The Dutch Man-of-War Saluting,” heretofore 
known as “Le Coup de Canon,” came from the 
Ashburnham collection in 1850 for a sum under 
£100. “The Shipping in a Calm,” usually called 
“The Large Calm,” was at one time in the pos- 
session of Lord Litchfield; later on it passed into 
the Saltmarshe collection, and thence to the Hertford 
gallery for £1,764, while a smaller picture of “A 
Calm” came from the Scarisbrick gallery (as well 
as the Vernon and Redleaf collections) for £651. 
Fruit and flowers by Van Huysum, cattle by Van 
Stry, genre by Ary de Voys, ten fine studies of game, 
together with a couple of landscapes, by Weenix the 
younger, and eight dead game pictures by the father 
—of which one came from the Fesch collection and 
another, in 1859, from the Northwick collection for 
£367. Two works by Pieter Wouvermans, and a 
shipping piece by Zeemann conclude the lesser- 
known works in this section. By Philip Wouver- 
mans are five pictures, all admirable of their 
kind. “Shoeing a Horse” came from the Jumnilhac 


the Casimir Périer collection in 1848 (£409)—a 
picture which came from the Choiseul collection ; 
and “ A Horse Fair’ from the Mecklemburg gallery, 
in 1856, for no less a sum than £3,200. And lastly, 
by Wynants are a couple of landscapes, one of them 
with figures on a road with a ford and cattle in 
accordance with his favourite design, which Lord 
Hertford obtained for £367 from the Scarisbrick 
collection. Of Gaspard Netscher, the young 
German who learned and practised his art chietly 
in Holland, are four pieces, all excellent of their 
kind; but there is no need to refer to the later 
Dutehmen and Germans, who reflect little ad- 
ditional lustre upon this great collection; nor need 
LT allude, more than to mention their names, to the 
Belgians De Marne, Geefs, Leys, and Verboeckhoven ; 
to the Swiss Calame, or to the Swedish miniaturist 
Hall. 

Tf the Hertford gallery had contained no other 
pictures than those from the hand of Rembrandt, it 
would still have claim to be considered among the 
notable collections of the land. No fewer than eleven 
canvases of the master are here included, all of which 
have been seen at the Old Masters Exhibition of 1889. 
First may be mentioned the superb “ Unmerciful 
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Servant,’ an illustration of the Parable in Matthew 
xviii. 32, with its fine composition of four figures 
splendidly placed in the ample canvas, not less than 
7 ft. by 6 ft. in size, a picture which was, perhaps, 
the principal glory of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
collection, and which at the dispersal of the Stowe 
gallery, in 1848, was acquired by Lord Hertford 
for £2,300. This picture is universally known by 
Ward’s fine engraving of it. Then there is the 
beautiful “Landscape,” with a coach, which was in 
the Choiseul collection, and which, at the G. Watson 
Taylor sale in 1823, was knocked down to the 
Marquess of Hertford of that day for £567. There 
is a portrait of a youth and a portrait of an old 
lady, and the picture called “The Good Samaritan,” 
and we have also the autograph likeness of the 
artist when young, in hat and feather, which, at 
the Duke of Buckingham’s sale, was knocked down 
for the small sum of £54; and the more important 
upright canvas of the same 
noble subject (though only 
19 in. by 25 in.), with a fur 
collar, and black cap on head, 
which Lord Hertford bought 
at the Casimir Périer sale in 
1848 for £294; and besides 
another unnamed portrait, 
the notable half-length of “A 
Youthful Negro,” with bow 
aud arrows, and richly clad 
(better known as “ The Black 
Archer”), which came also 
from the Duke of Bueking- 
ham’s Stowe gallery for £263. 
Finally, there is the magni- 
ficent pair of portraits, not 
perhaps in the very finest 
condition, of “The Burgo- 
master Pellicorne and _ his 
Son” and “Wife of the 
Burgomaster Pellicorne and 
Daughter,” the lady gravely 
presenting a single coin from 
her purse to her little girl, 
while the former hands his 
well-filled purse bodily to his 
son. Both these important 
works were in the collection 
of King William II of Hol- 
land, and when he died they 
were acquired by the Mar- 
quess of Hertford for £2,596. 

In offering these notes to 
the readers of THE MAGAZINE 
oF Art I have, I am aware, 
laid undue stress on prices 
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paid and on the collections to which the pictures 
have from time to time belonged. I have done so, 
however, with the express idea of laying before 
them details interesting from the strict point of 
view of the ordinary collector, which I think are 
entirely out of reach of most persons, and are un- 
known to all exeept the few who, like myself, have 
taken the trouble to inform themselves of the facts. 
It would have been easier, more agreeable, and cer- 
tainly more amusing, to have offered criticism of 
the works in question and to have recounted anec- 
dotes relating to the execution of many of them; 
but the more curious, if the drier task, would have 
been left unaccomplished. 


One When Lord Hertford died, 


word more. 


although he was credited with being “the type of 
an English gentleman,” it was deeply deplored that 
he should have absented himself from his country 
and his estates for fully twenty years, 


“Tt is well 


WIFE OF THE BURGOMASTER PELLICORNE AND DAUGHTER. 


(From the Painting by Rembrandt.) 
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for us that such absenteeism on the part of our 
aristocratic and wealthy community is singularly 
rare. Patriotisni is the last virtue which men of 
Lord Heriford’s stamp are entitled to claim.” Time 
has had its revenge. Lord Hertford’s patriotisin, 
which had been sneered at, was proof against the 
compliment of the French Government when it 
awarded him the Cross of Commander of the Legion 
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of Honour in recognition of the encouragement he 
had accorded to the Fine Arts. His successor has 
answered the taunt, and his widow has raised him 
umongst the greatest benefactors of the nation, 
and, if patriotism is to be measured by munificence, 
has inscribed his name on the roll of honour, among 
those who have nobly laid their wealth at the feet 
of their grateful and appreciative country. 





OUR GRAPHIC HUMORISTS : 


MR. DUDLEY HARDY. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


0’ all our graphic humorists Mr. Dudley Hardy 
is, perhaps, the most versatile and the most 
receptive. I do not mean to 
say that Mr. Harry Furniss, 
for instance, could not adopt 
as many styles as Mr. Hardy ; 
probably he could assume twice 
as many, and deceive Mr. 
Hardy with some of them, too. 
But with Mr. Hardy the as- 
sumption is, in a sense, genuine, 
and is due rather to the recep- 
tivity aforesaid than to any de- 
liberate desire to imitate any 
other man. For example, he 
went to Paris, and came back, 
not only speaking French more 
like a Frenchman than any 
Englishman I ever heard, but 
looking, drawing, and painting 
like a Frenchman, too. Soon 
after, he went to Holland, and 
returned with sketches, draw- 
ings, and pictures executed in 
the Dutch manner and senti- 
ment—all admirable in style 
and sincere in feeling, with- 
out a shadow or suggestion of 
mere imitation. It is not a capacity merely ; it is, in 
its way, a talent, rare and precious. It is the suscep- 
tibility, the sensibility of the man that enables him 
to look upon foreign subjects with foreign eyes—to 
enter into their spirit so completely that the national 
essence in them, so to speak, is extracted almost as 
completely as if their characteristics were being re- 
produced by one born to the tradition. 

It must be admitted that it is not only a national 
style that Mr. Hardy adopts; he as easily takes for 
model the manner of some one artist or another, 
and practises in his vein, but always with the saving 
grace that to whatever he does he imparts his own 








DUDLEY HARDY. 
(8y Himself.) 


individuality. In his painting, his sketching, his 
drawing of character and humour—in nearly all his 
work—you see reminiscences 
of other men’s manner—re- 
miniscences sometimes so 
strong that they make you 
marvel. Yet the originality 
in them is still so marked that 
the imitation is not to be called 
weakness. Indeed, the spec- 
tator is left in doubt whether 
these resemblances are actual 
playfulness, deliberate mimicry, 
or mere coincidence, and were 
the versatility less marked and 
narrower in scope Mr. Hardy 
might be in danger of being 
regretfully set down as a 
skilful imitator—a_ purveyor 
of rifacimenti of other men’s 
manner if not of other men’s 
subjects. It but suffices to 
be acquainted with the whole 
range of Mr. Hardy’s work to 
realise the injustice of any 
such conclusion. 

In all the crowd of English 
artists there are few, in fact, 
so facile, and, I might almost add, so artistically 
sensitive as Mr. Dudley Hardy. He has not 
yet had his chance; but when it does come, he 
is destined to prove that the taste he has given 
of his ability and profound artistic feeling is but 
the merest suggestion of the power that is in him. 
Meanwhile, like Mr. Raven Hill, he must be content 
for a time to be accepted as a humorous draughts- 
man, and little more. But en attendant only—for 
he has not yet fulfilled the promise of his early 
youth, nor is he likely to belie it. 

He was, in fact, something of a prodigy. The 
son of one who is highly distinguished in another 
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section of art—Mr. T. B. Hardy, the marine painter 
—he early proved his heritage of the instinct of art, 
and so strong was the promise that he showed that 


It is curious to observe how strangely many of 
our most popular, and I might also say our greatest, 
comic designers have by mere force of circumstances 
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at the age of fifteen he was sent to Diisseldorf, and 
placed under Miiller and Krowenstein. In that 
school of darkness and academical exercise he stayed 
for nearly three years, and in 1883 returned to place 
himself under his father. With him he remained 
for a year and a half, using up acres of canvas and 
pounds of paint in enthusiastic experiments. He 
was fired by the sight of Fortuny’s work, and 
sought to attain the master’s colour, with the result 
that so good a judge and excellent a painter as the 
late James Webb thought well to acquire some 
of these ébauches. In 1884 the lad went for two 
years to the Antwerp Academy, to study under 
Verlat, on a parental allowance of a pound a week ; 
and when this modest income was stopped, as it 
soon was, the young painter supported himself by 
“pot-boilers.” Returning once more to town in 
1886, by this time fairly well equipped for his 
artistic career, he joined the Pictorial World, and 
became its “war correspondent ”—in the Strand: 
he did not leave the country, being engaged to 
draw—upon his imagination. After transferring 
his services for a time to the Lady’s Pictorial, he 
determined to complete his education by spending 
two more years in Paris, and in 1888 quitted 
England again. For a time he was under Raphaél 
Collin, and later at Carlo Rossi’s studio in valued 
company with M. Dagnan-Bouveret, and other young 
contemporaries of note. Then he settled in London, 
joined the Royal Society of British Artists, painted 
a few ambitious pictures, and, in spite of all his 
academic training, drifted quickly and surely into 
black and white, and later still into poster designing. 


been diverted, being themselves perhaps 
least of all aware of it, from the serious 
path along which they had the intention 
of travelling. From Sir John Tenniel 
to Mr. Raven Hill you will find many 
whose exclusive ambition it was to 
paint scenes of poetry and pathos, yet 
have been forced into a direction not 
exactly uncongenial, but at least un- 
suspected and unsought, and instead 
of becoming the heroes to themselves 
which they intended, have blossomed 
instead into public favourites as right 
merry companions. This merely con- 
firms what I have insisted on else- 
where: that pathos and fun are usually 
to be found in the same heart and the 
same brain, or the artist can have little 
either of the one or the other. There 
is human sympathy enough in Mr. 
Hardy’s first big picture known as “Sans Asile” 
—a representation of the homeless wretches who 
spend their night huddled together on the flag- 
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stones of Trafalgar Square. The picture is not un- 
worthy to be compared with “The Casuals” of Mr. 
Luke Fildes, and demonstrates with singular power 
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an almost passionate sympathy with the miseries 
of the London poor. “A Frugal Meal” displayed 
the pathos that belongs to kindred subjects from 


and the humiliation of the vanquished. “ It has all 


been done before” no doubt; and it has all been felt 
before, as well; but if that which is freshly felt is 





DUTCH VILLAGE TRADING. 
(From Dudley Hardy's Sketch-Book.) 


Josef Israel’s brush. “The Bather” has much of 
the poetry of Henner, with a good deal more than 
his of truth in the values, while the many studies 
of the beach life of Dutch fishers are full of 
the melancholy sadness and of the facile ability 
which Mesdag has so powerfully impressed on us. 
His “Flight into Egypt” is eloquent of a deep 
feeling for religion; his “ Dock Strike,” of the stern 
struggle for life at its last hope; and “The Moors in 
Spain ”—perhaps his most opulent piece of colour in 
the key of Fortuny—of the tyranny of the victors 














THE WINE OF THE COUNTRY. 





freshly done the result is its own justification and 
its own reward. 

This, then, is the man who has by a contrary, 
if not unkind, fate, been turned aside from making 
the few weep to making the many laugh. In the 
pages of The Sketch and of Pich-me-Up may be 
seen some of his best work in the purely comic 
line, and in those of Black and White some of his 
sketches of ‘low life. How admirable they are, those 
drawings of life and character—how funny the 
jottings and the pictures over the jokes !—how chic, 
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above all, these petites femmes so dainty, so “ wicked,” 
so seductive, with their joyous smiles and positively 
dangerous tyes. The artist turns from his piteous 
studies of loafers and the like, that might almost 
have come from the pencil of Luke Fildes—from the 
sketches of ’Arriet, the coster’s “gal,” 
so cruelly true, that might have 
been wrought by Phil May or Raven 
Hill—from the dignified drawing of 
Sarah Bernhardt, which for sim- 
plicity might have been pencilled 
by Fernand Khnopff—and, behold, 
he becomes at once Van Beers or 
Chéret or Willette, reproducing their 
fancies and their styles as_ easily 
and felicitously as M. Vogel can re- 
produce the more superficial qualities 
of Mr. Abbey. But whether he re- 
minds us of one or other of his 
popular models, or is frankly him- 
self, he is always the most joyous 
and the gayest of all our humorous 
draughtsmen. Good humour is the 
essence of his comic work, and his 
women are perhaps the most sé/ui- 
sentes that issue from an English 
pen. Moreover, they have the merit 
that /estes as they may pretend to 
be, they are never so really sugges- 
tive as those of other draughtsmen 
who have followed in his footsteps, 
and who, though they have sue- 
ceeded, more or less, in copying his 
subjects, have not caught the un- 
definable something that saves them, 
despite all their heterodoxy of style, 
from suggesting real vice and real 
reprehensibleness. The draughts- 
man’s invention and resources ap- 
pear to be infinite. He produces 
hundreds of drawings in the year, 
yet his subjects are always varied, 
though they play ever so often upon Pierrot, the 
gay Parisienne, and the rest of the dramatis persone: 
of the beloved of the boulevards, or upon Dutch 
peasants and their funny ways and gestures, or 
upon the divinities and the Aabitués of the music- 
halls. He is always producing, never still; and 
the swiftness of touch and rapidity of work which 
gained him the one-hour’s study prize at Raphaél 
Collin’s have stood him in good stead. 

But it is probably his posters which have most 
contributed to the spread of his fame throughout the 
land. Mr. Hardy, it may be said, has helped more 
than any other Englishman to realise Mr. Ruskin’s 
prophecy of a quarter of a century ago. “ Indeed,” 

70 
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said the Professor in “ Fors,” writing from Florence 
in 1872, “the fresco painting of the bill-sticker is 
likely, so far as I see, to become the principal 
art of modern Europe; here, at all events, it is now 
the principal source of street effect. Giotto’s time 
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is past, like Oderigi’s, but the bill-poster succeeds ; 
and the Ponte Vecchio, the principal thoroughfare 
across the Arno, is on one side plastered ever with 
bills.” Just so has Mr. Dudley Hardy plastered 
London—nay, England herself—for the theatrical 
companies for whom, through Waterlow’s (the firm 
to which he has mortgaged his bill-designing soul), 
he has made his bright and skilful pictures, scatter 
them broadeast in their network of tours. In these 
designs Mr. Hardy expends not only skill in drawing, 
but peculiar judgment in composition and concen- 
tration of decorative effect, and much of that gaiety 
by which the public eye—repelled by some of the 
equally original designs by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley 
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and Mr. Greiffenhagen—is attracted over and over 
again. There is humour in them, too, of a sort, and 
sometimes a comic use of colour. They may not be 
on an artistic level with “The Moors in Spain” or 
the oil sketches from nature, but when one of them 
brings to the artist a hundred pounds for a design 
worked out in a day, and commissions for another 
score are awaiting his good pleasure, it would surely 
betray a surprising lack of humour on the artist’s part 
if he persisted instead in painting powerful pictures 
which, by reason of their pathos and realisin and their 
size, few men would care to hang in their houses. 
For all that, posters and comic draughtsmanship 
are clearly not Mr. Dudley Hardv’s final destiny. 
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Men raise their eyebrows now when they hear that 
H. G. Hine—that noble painter of broad Sussex 
downs, covered with gossamer sparkling in the sun— 
made his first reputation by several years’ drawing 
on Punch, and that My. Birket Foster and Professor 
Herkomer acted as political cartoonists. Similarly, 
I verily believe, will people marvel in years to come 
when they are told that Dudley Hardy was a leading 
graphic humorist of his day, and will wonder what 
we were all thinking about when we allowed so fine 
a natural. colourist, so manifestly “born” a painter, 
to spend his early years in making drawings to illus- 
trate jokes, or to invest the English cocoffe with a 
grace and elegance and refined gaiety that are not 
hers by right. Perhaps the public like Mr. Hardy all 
the better for his creation, his invention; perhaps 
they prefer his fun to his pathos and his art. But 
a genuine call of higher sort is not to be hushed 
even by popular approval and misdirection, nor will 
Mr. Hardy long be able to withstand the summons 
of the art that is in him. He can never be a Keene, 
nor a Leech, nor a Tenniel; their genius is not his. 
His many-sided talent lies in other directions, and 
when he has laughed his fill he will assuredly take 
up his brushes once again, and squeeze from his 
colour-tubes a reputation that will live. 





A POSTER. 
(/ssued by Messrs. Waterlow and Sons.) 





THE NEW DRESS. 


(From the Painting ty Cecit van Haanen, In the Collection of Sir W. Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., M.P. Engraved by Madame Jacob-Bazin.) 
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By HELEN 


IKE all other art in Italy, indeed like the land 
herself, Ceramics are in a transient stage, pain- 

fully and ploddingly seeking to find for themselves 
a definite modern character, and hampered in this 
endeavour by the traditions of their own glorious 
past. Not that artistic tradi- 
tions, in the sense that they 
apply to Italy, are in themselves 
harmful; quite the reverse, 
only that they have in our day 
been overlaid by those social 
ones which impede and em- 
harrass all modern productions. 
For production depends for its 
existence upon trade, since 
nowadays patronage, that is to 
say personal patronage, has 
virtually ceased to exist. The 
older pottery of Italy, like that 
of other lands, was made for 
household use, and was made 
beautiful merely because beau- 
tiful forms were also the most 
useful, Or it was used in con- 
struction or in ornament, which 
followed naturally upon con- 
struction. In these latter days 
the arts have fallen apart from 
each other and use has lost her 
hold upon beauty. In England 
there is an endeavour to bring 
about this fusion once more, 
but it has not yet penetrated 
to Italy. Hence it is a hard weary task which those 
set before them who seek once more to bring Beauty 
and Use into their old relations. Yet such, to his 
honour be it spoken, is the noble aim of the contem- 
porary Italian potter. Nor is this the only difticulty 
with which he has to grapple. The new conditions 
of life have brought art, and especially the so-called 
minor arts, into a certain degree of subjection to the 
irresponsible and senseless tyrant Fashion. (By the 
way, we wonder if that somewhat detracting term 
of “minor arts” was known in the days of Verrocchio, 
of men who did thoroughly the largest and smallest 
art work and counted all glories alike?) To-day 
then the modern despot La Mode may decree that 
every drawing-room with any pretensions shall 
have a table covered with little images of animals 
formed of biscuit or of porcelain. To-morrow she 
will order gentlemen to drop their cigar ash into 
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trays made in the form of newspapers, folded. 
How can the producer of really good ceramics, work 
which requires intelligence and training from every 
person engaged in it, compete with such trash as 
this? And unhappily the question that confronts 
every worker of to-day is, 
‘Shall I live?” It is hardly 
any more, “ How shall I live ?” 
but, “Can I live at all?” 
Even that great, rich, influ- 
ential nobleman, the Marchese 
Ginori, with the large good 
traditions of his manufactory, 
even he sees himself obliged to 
produce kitchen ware in pro- 
fusion, in order to procure the 
needful funds to be spent on 
the production of better class 
work. How then about the 
smaller fry? Any new un- 
known competitor who attempts 
to achieve anything good and 
original is almost foredoomed 

financial failure, unless he 
have a large private fortune 
to back him on whieh he can 
draw for the expenses of his 
work. 

Remembering that things 
ave in this state then, we 
may proceed to examine 
the progress in various 
directions made of late years 
in Italian ceramics. The only way of judging, in 
a general way, is by the exhibitions, national 
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international, that have recently been 
necessarily slightly misleading method, or at 


best inadequate. 

The best work is often done to order, even in 
these non-patron days, and the owners naturally 
prefer to keep their property safe at home. Thus, 
among the best work ever turned out by Cantagalli 
were the large vases made for Colonel Larkin, which 
he presented to the Duke of Edinburgh on his mar- 
riage. Work done under such circumstances is 
hardly likely to find its way into exhibitions. 

What, however, the international exhibitions 
have proved in regard to Italian exhibits is roughly 
this, that Italy has been distanced by other nations 
in the domain of porcelain, but that she still holds 
her own, and is highly distinguished, in the domains 
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of earthenware and maiolica. The national exhi- 
bitions led to yet other conclusions. These, though 
subject to the same risks as the larger ones, lack 
some of their advantages; but, on the other hand, 
they may conduce to the discovery of native talent. 
Besides, not being held in large svcial centres, they 
are less exposed to the dictates of fashion. This was 
the case with a little exhibition held at Naples in 
1881, where the Neapolitan love for the bizarre and 
the extravagant gave itself full vent. It came to 
the fore especially in a perfect mania for the repro- 
duction of vegetable forms, made to serve all possible 
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enthusiasm than even those of Richard of Milan. 
There was no advance either in beauty or originality. 
Achille Farina, of Faenza, on the other hand, ob- 
tained the gold medal, his exhibits being excellent 
both in composition and in form, and some of them 
most beautiful in colour. Cantagalli ware was much 
admired for its excellence and cheapness. 

As this maker has been the first to revive success- 
fully the old Italian maiolica ware, and to apply it 
to purposes of modern life, such as teapots, cups, 
candlesticks, and what not else, he merits a more ex- 
tended mention. The house of Cantagalli, then, whose 
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and impossible ends to which vegetables would never 
be applied. Cabbages and lettuce, in particular, had 
to do duty in most unexpected forms, often ludicrous 
in their inappropriateness, but nevertheless modelled 
with excellent feeling for nature. Seeing, thus, that 
the power of execution was not deficient, but merely 
badly applied, people suggested to the Government 
that it should establish a factory at Rome with a 
school of ceramics attached. Whether a_ school, 
even a practical and technical school, be an absolute 
remedy for all such aberrations of taste, and, indeed, 
be a panacea for all evils whatsoever, may be ques- 
tioned, but it seems to be nowadays the remedy 
prescribed on all oceasions. The Turin Exhibition, 
which followed in 1884, did not show any percep- 
tible advance in Italian ceramics. It was found, for 
example, that Doccia, the home of the Ginori ware, 
was not equal to its own Vienna record, where 
its exhibits had been so good as to awaken more 
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name, being interpreted, is “ Crowing cock,” as their 
trade mark illustrates, have existed for about a cen- 
tury as makers of common earthenware, stoves, ete. 
It was only in 1878 that they branched out into 
decorative pottery, in consequence of a seemingly 
trifling incident which is worth mentioning. One 
day a poor whitewasher came to Signor Ulysses 
Cantagalli, the proprietor, saying, “I am dying of 
hunger, and if I do not find work and food I will 
drown myself in the Arno.” Signor Cantagalli, see- 
ing that he was serious, then and there took him 
into the works and set him to paint leaves and 
flowers on pots. The whitewasher took kindly to 
the work and became a clever painter of maiolica, 
in which art he also instructed two of his sons. 
The new products created a furore, and were eagerly 
bought up by the public. The whitewasher has 
now, in addition to his two sons, some thirty 
painters and decorators working under him. 











Cantagalli is extremely successful in adapting 
to his own pottery the designs and shapes of various 
styles of work. He makes some imitations from 
Persian and Hispano-Arabic, for instance, which, 
unless actually placed side by side with the exquisite 
originals, seem quite 
perfect. His ware, how- 
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gave at one time some promise of originality, and 
was encouraged by a number of intelligent ama- 
teurs, especially by Mrs. Janet Ross, the authoress, 
daughter of Lady Duff Gordon, to strike out a 
path for himself. But he seems to have lacked 
persistence, and has 
sunk into a mere imi- 





ever, is, from the nature 
of its composition, less 
adapted for articles of 
general utility than for 
ornamental purposes. 
Its foundation is an in- 
ferior quality of earthen- 
ware, on which, however, 
is applied a superior 
quality of enamel, with 
which very fine results 
are attained. The 
greatest success is ob- 
tained with figures in 
high relief, after the 
manner of Luca della 
Robbia, and fifteenth- 
century plates and 
vases showing beautiful 
metallic lustres, after 
the manner of Maestro 
Giorgio, This prismatic 
glaze is given to it in 
the muffle furnace by 
means of salts of copper 
and silver reduced or 
decomposed in the 
fumes of green wood, 
which is the same as 
the antique process. 
It is this deoxidation 
that renders the pro- 
ducts expensive. What 
is generally known as Cantagalli ware, which is 
cheap and of excellent shape, is the real old manu- 
factured maiolica formed of potter’s earth covered 
with tin enamel or glaze. The painting is executed 
on the raw gleze, all by hand, and then fired at a 
high fire. Cantagalli is also very successful in imi- 
tating the pale blue Savona ware. His turquoise 
and white more nearly resemble the originals than 
any hitherto attempted reproductions. Signor Can- 
tagalli allows full scope to the inventive faculties 
of his modellers and decorators, who thus sueceed 
in producing some works of real artistic merit. 
Of late his prices are not as reasonable as they 
were, partly, perhaps, because the severe tariff has 
raised the price of the material. 

Torelli is a smaller Florentine potter. 





Torelli 





CENTREPIECE. 
(8y Ginori.) 





tation of Cantagalli. 
Torelli is clever in the 
manufacturing of cer- 
tain white enamelled 
figures of children, 
cupids, and the like, 
largely used as orna- 
ments in the huge 
Italian sitting-rooms. 
Bardi, of Montelupo, 
makes the ever-popular 
ware called after the 
seat of his factory. 
This ware, with its 
shiny brown ground, on 
which are raised figures 
of different colours, 
often produces excellent 
results. It has hitherto 
been used for rough 
purposes, such as flower- 
pots, foot-warmers, jugs, 
ete. The large dishes 
which he has lately 
tried to make, and which 
may be seen in Floren- 
tine shops, are less sue- 
cessful. Antibone di 
Nove, of Bassano, shows 
real artistic feeling in 
ceramic work, and also 
a disposition to cling to 
older traditions of shape 
and colour instead of running into novelty. At 
Montelupo, too, a spot famous in medieval times 
for its pottery factory, works Fanciullacci, who 
employs a mixture of local earths, over which he 
uses thin enamel. 

One of the special features of this Italian ceramic 
industry are the large number of men working in a 
small way, almost alone, and often turning out ex- 
cellent and original work, which, from the fact that 
they produce it alone and not in factories, preserves 
an individual character, never lapses into the purely 
commercial or mechanical. Of these, Tuscany and 
the Neapolitan provinces have many, too many to 
detail, but each possesses distinctive little features 
of its own; still the smaller men follow to some 
extent the trend of the larger men. A sculptor 
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who thus set up a furnace, but has since enlarged 
his business, allowing it at times to grow too trite 
and commonplace, is Mario Salvini, the son of the 
great actor. He works with white earth, not grey, 
like Cantagalli, 
‘hence his white 
grounds are pro- 
dueed by the earth 
itself, and he 
can use a trans- 
parent glaze, a mix- 
ture of lead and 
borax. 

But, perhaps, the 
most artistic pot- 
ters of all modern 
Ttaly are the Castel- 
lanis of Rome. At 
the Turin Exhibi- 
tion they showed a 
magnificent vase of 
Oriental character, 
which was, both 
artistically and 
chemically, quite 
perfect. This trea- 
sure was purchased 
by King Humbert, 
always ready to ac- 
knowledge and re- 
Cacciapuoti, of Naples, are also 
excellent workers. It was they who, at Milan, 
earried off the gold medal for earthenware. Un- 
fortunately, their work has a great tendency to be 
immodest in design, a common Neapolitan failing, 
which obscures, to Northern eyes at least, the ex- 
cellence of its execution. Indeed, the modern Nea- 
politan potters have shown themselves possessed of 
great ability in modelling. The facile Southern 
genius is not betrayed by them. But everything 
they touch is apt to be bizarre. Thus in their 
pottery they have tried to produce their contem- 
porary Michetti’s pictures and ideas. Now these 
certainly do not lend themselves to reproduction in 
ceramic. Michetti is an impressionist, a colourist, 
a lover of the vague in outline. How little, then, 
can a definite material like earthenware, which 
calls for precision and clearness, lend itself to 
such imitation. Another firm, also gold-medalled at 
Milan, seem to devote themselves chiefly to the pro- 
duction of medallions and garlands, after the style 
of the Della Robbia’s and to ware of a Raphaelesque 
character: all this, however, without sinking into 
servile imitation. Richard, of Milan, grand as is 
the scale of his manufactory, and distinguished as 
are the services he has rendered to ceramic art in 





VASE. 
(By Richard.) 


ward artistic merit. 
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various ways, cannot be called distinctly national. 
His work is comparable to that of French and 
English makers rather than to those of Italy. In 
a way this censure may also apply to the Ginori 
ware, with whom Richard has recently fused his 
business, but only in a way, for besides a cosmo- 
politan character it has also a national one. The 
manufactory of Ginori at Doccia, near Florence, 
owes its success to the enthusiasm and enterprise 
of its founder, the Marchese Carlo Ginori, who, 
although holding the rank of senator under the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, turned his energies more 
to the active improvement of the country people 
than to political matters. He early devoted himself 
to the sanitation of the unhealthy sea-coast district 
of the Maremina, where he built a vast palace. He 
started factories for shawls and camel’s-hair cloth, 
and was the first to introduce the Angora goat 
into Tuscany. But his great effort was to crown 
the project of the Medici rulers by establishing a 
factory of Oriental china. Having brought clay and 
models from China, he succeeded, after many failures, 
in producing perfect china toward the middle of the 
year 1735. Not content with obtaining the assist- 
ance of skilled chemists to compose the “ paste” 
and make the glazes, and prominent sculptors to 
do the modelling, his scheme included the forma- 
tion of a whole 
group of work- 
ers to carry on 
the industry. 
Thus at the 
very com- 
mencement of 
his enterprise 
he instituted 
schools for the 
artisans and 
their children, 
schools which 
to this day do 
good work in 
elevating the 
moral condi- 
tion of the 
people, as well 
as improving 
their material 
position, by 
fitting them for 
superior work. 
He used to 
send his pro- 
tégés to study art in Florence and Rome. Under 
the present proprietor the funds of the Mutual 
Assistance Society and the pension fund have been 
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largely increased. Medical attendance is given 
gratis, a branch of the Post Office Savings Bank 
has been opened on the premises, and new houses 
for the workpeople have been built. 

The greatest difficulty Ginori had to overcome 
was the clay. Clay exists in plenty, but the quality 
is inferior. The Marchese Ginori encouraged his 
workpeople to hunt up speci- 
mens of all clays and minerals 
which might be used in china 
making, and obtained a good 
collection, which is still pre- 
served in the museum attached 
to the manufactory. The 
Ginori factory turns out every 
conceivable article in china, 
from an enamelled name-plate 
for one’s door, at the éost of 
a few pence, to the most ex- 
quisitely finished copies of 
old paintings, from the plain 
white table and household ser- 
vices to the richest designs. 
In earthenware its produc- 
tions vary from the common 
unglazed stove to the most 
elegantly painted vase orna- 
mented with whole groups of 
statuary. 

The museum attached to 
the manufactory is well 
worth a visit from an artistic 
point of view, or as a specimen 
of what Italian industry can 
accomplish, in spite of grave 
obstacles in the shape of want 
of suitable material, foreign 
competition, and native apathy. 
It also shows pretty plainly 
the weak point of modern 
Italian art—namely, the want 
of initiative. The work, with 
all its mechanical perfection, shows that lack of 
life, due to slavish copying. 

The best Italian exhibition, held in Venice, 
showed little advance in Italian ceramic art. There 
was a tendency on the part of most of the exhibitors 
to be content with repliche of their former work, the 
cause being apparently the want of serious study, 
above all, of the ceramic art in Italy itself, and of 
style in general, as considered from a broad and 
general point of view; further, a leaning towards 
popular and easy methods of production. There 
was also a want of simplicity in aim, the fatal fault 
of most Italian modern art work. One of the 
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melancholy results of this imitation of their own 
former work by the greater producers has been the 
rise of a swarm of imitators of these same imitations, 
and a rush to the front of the irrepressible amateur, 
that dire foe of the true artist. Generally these 
skirmishers on the edge of the great struggle for 
existence in the present day are better armed and 
far more lightly burdened than 
the serious combatants. They 
have probably an income, or 
they are “well at home,” as 
the Italians say, and can afford 
good tuition and the best ima- 
terials. They generally, too, 
have influential friends. What 
chance have rising artists, or 
even artisans, whose work is 
their only means of subsist- 
ence, against such competitors,” 
who also, owing to their social 
position, come into contact 
with the buyers, which the 
poorer artists cannot do? 
Then, also, there is the me- 
chanical competition. Ginori, 
Farina, Cacciapuoti, Cantagalli, 
and many more only produce 
hand labour, and are most 
generous and wise in encou- 
raging original decorative 
talent; but there are many fac- 
tories where they produce by 
the aid of machinery, and are 
hence able to put out a much 
greater quantity than the 
hand-workers. To the ordin- 
ary buyer the mechanical work 
seems as good as any other, 
and in many cases it is much 
cheaper. Hence there is no 
doubt of the fact that the 
future of Italian pottery de- 
pends in a great measure upon the diffusion of 
intelligence among the buyers. 

Among Italian potters of to-day are, besides those 
we have mentioned, many heads of noble families 
and many descendants of old ceramic artists of the 
past. Their number is many and they must live. 
Let the buyer remember this every time he selects 
a good specimen of ceramic art for purchase, instead 
of buying a heap of fashionable trash. Thus, also, he 
helps on art, civilisation, and culture. Only when 
the buyer is also the patron—that is to say, is in- 
telligent and syimpathising—can the artist truly live 
and do such work as to help on the future of mankind. 
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flax and silk combined, has somewhat the same 
chameleon-like properties of shot silk. Many of 
these materials are suitable for dresses, for the fast 
colouring readily admits of clean- 
ing and even washing. There 
is no lack of choice of colours, 
there being fifty-two shades in 
the linen fabrics, while the flax 
thread may be had in no fewer 
than three hundred shades, and 
in five different textures. 

By way of demonstrating 
their various products and the 
various uses to which they can 
be turned, Messrs. Harris have on 
view an exhibition in their show 
rooms in Bond Street, and their 
present summer show is in a large 
measure devoted to ecclesiastical 
work. Apart from the novelties 
of the season and the trifles which, 
though there be doubtless a cer- 


‘tga bring out the resources of the materials at 
his command is the proper function of the 
artist-craftsman; and it is surprising what wonderful 








THE “ROMA” PORTIERE. 


results may be obtained by a diligent attention to this 
principle. Take, for instance, flax, a comparatively 
plain and unpretending substance, the capabilities of 
which, for making both embroidery threads and tex- 
tiles to work upon, have been studied and brought 
by Messrs. Jonathan Harris 
and Sons to an advanced 
state of development. At 
their works at Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, are 
produced a variety of 
fabrics, including plain self- 
coloured linens in fine and 
thin quality, and hand-made 
linens, of which one with a 
herring-bone surface is par- 
ticularly handsome, and 
suitable for hangings to 
cover large spaces. By de- 
veloping the natural gloss 
of the flax before weaving, a 
glossy material is obtained 
which is known by the dis- 
tinguishing name of “ Der- 
went” linen, after the mills 
in which it is manufactured. 
And yet another cloth, of 


tain demand for them, do not lay 

claim to be judged as serious 
works of art, there was enough that one could 
genuinely admire, and more than enough to convince 
one of the value and importance of flax as a decora- 
tive material. Embroidery in flax thread, though not 
of course as lustrous as floss silk, has hardly less 
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sheen than filoselle. Absolutely proof against moth, of being worked in many shades of colouring, soft 
flax may be used with advantage in places where and rich. The “Sultan” portiére, again, with its 
woollen and other perishable goods cannot. Indeed, it branches of pomegranate fruit and the wavy stem, 





** MORESQUE” BED-SPREAD. 


is getting to be employed largely for ecclesiastical forming the outiine of a net pattern, appears to 
purposes, for dossals, altarcloths, ete.,in poor missions be adopted from a medieval Italian velvet at the 
in the colonies and in hot and damp climates which South Kensington Museum. The work is executed 
mean only ruination to more delicate stuffs. Of in reds, fawns, and cream colour upon a greenish- 
secular work, the “ Moresque” bed-spread in several grey ground. Mention should be made also of the 





tones of yellow upon “Roma,” which looks 
well upon serge; the 
“Queen Anne,” an in- 
genious treatment of 
the ornamental form of 
the period, upon white 
flax and silk cloth; 
the “Loraine,” a clever 
rendering of French 
ornament of the Ver- 
sailles type, executed 
in colours upon white 
flax cloth; and of a 
frieze of arabesque 
foliage, flowers, and 
dragons in blue, apon 
fawn colour. Some 
star-like dises of purely 
conventional form, un- 
less indeed they may 
be compared to some 
species of sea-anemone, 
embroidered in har- 
monious shades of blues 
an: greens, show up 
well upon a tan linen 


white flax-cloth, and 
the “Cordova” portiere, 
both exhibiting forms 
derived from Saracenic 
originals, are effective 
designs which in their 
several ways carry out 
the Oriental theme 
their names _ suggest. 
The“ Lotus” dado, again, 
is a bold and handsome 
pattern which, though 
in treatment decidedly 
original, shows that it 
is founded in its main 
outlines upon the fami- 
liar ornament of ancient 
Egypt. The “Athenia,” 
a diaper design which 
recalls the magnificent 
Gothic damasks and 
velvets of the fifteenth 
century, is not only 
beautiful in drawing,but 
has the further charm 
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for a mantel-border. Some very effective drawn 


work in flax cloth was adapted to various purposes, 
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colour or combination of colours that may be required 
for trimmings, insertion, borderings, and so on, is 





THE 


such as sideboard cloths and tea-cloths, and in one 
instance for the decoration of a chalice veil. Lastly, 
it should be recorded that the flax thread in any 
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“LORAINE” PORTIERE, 


made into pillow-lace, in Buckinghamshire and 
Northamptonshire, under the superintendence of 
the firm. A. V. 





‘¢ FIRE-PROOF DECORATION.” 


E have already noticed in these pages certain 

productions of the United Asbestos Company ; 
but a recent exhibition of their wall and ceiling 
decorations at 
St. James’s Hall, 
which contain- 
ed many new 
designs, claims 
further atten- 
tion to this 
utilitarian form 
of decoration. 
Practical de- 
monstrations in 
the hall amply 
justified the 
claim that the 
material used 
was absolutely 
non-inflam ma- 
ble. Composed 
entirely of 
asbestos, the 
fire- resisting 





ELIZABETHAN STAIRCASE DADO. 
(Designed by J. Lamb.) 


properties of which are universally known, these ceil- 
ing panels, wall-friezes, and dados form a protective 
armour against fire of which architects cannot make 
too free a use. 
In addition to 
this advantage of 
security there is 
the fact that the 
company is now 
producing de- 
signs which enter 
into close com- 
petition with 
those in ordinary 
decorative mate- 
rials. We repro- 
duce several of 
these, and would 
draw special 
attention to the 
“Henry IL” dado. 
It is made of 
woven asbestos, 
and is a praise- 





STRAPWORK CEILING. — 
(Designed by A. Jonquet.) 
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which it is made. 
decorations we had to 





ELIZABETHAN RENAISSANCE CEILING. 
(Designed by J Lamb.) 


done, that the panels were so made as to appear 
like plaster or other materials. A very good “ fill- 
ing” shown at the exhibition was the “Oriental,” 
which, delicately coloured in light blue, had a most 
pleasing appearance. The natural colour of these 
asbestos slabs is white, but they can be adapted to 
any colour-scheme by means of ordinary paint. 

Another important development of this _fire- 


T is easy enough for the critic to complain that 

the wares of this or that manufacturer do not 
come up to his ideal of artistic perfection, and even 
to form an unfavourable judgment of what he sees, 
if he makes no allowance for the adverse conditions 
of modern commerce. To begin with, the public for 


whom the manufacturer has to cater is for the most 
part of uneducated taste, and ignorant to boot of 
the technical processes of craftsmanship. Though 
the manufacturer and his staff be not ignorant, yet 
neither are they in the position of philanthropists. 
Do what they would, it is impossible for them to go 





worthy attempt to produce a design which retains 
the distinctive fibrous quality of the material of 
In our first article on asbestos 
complain that this was not 
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resisting material is a solution which can be applied 
to curtain hangings, carpets, and other inflammable 
materials in an ordinary room. Without affecting 
in the least the colour of the materials so treated, 






HENRY I! DADO. 
(Designed by Owen W. Davis.) 





they are endowed with a fire-resisting power which 
would effectually prevent a serious conflagration 
in the house. The manufacture of asbestos in this 
direction is still in its infancy, but we have no 
doubt that in the near future there will be a large 
demand for a material that has the advantage of 
being non-combustible and of being capable of a 
good decorative quality. 





on producing at a loss. They are driven by the 
exigencies of the case to choose between two alter- 
natives: to provide the goods which the public 
demands to buy, or, by declining, to accept the 
penalty of commercial ruin. True, the goods may 
be labelled “art” so and so, but that is, unfor- 
tunately, no criterion of artistic excellence. Only 
too often the title is a mere convention. “Art” is 
the order of the day, and the public is pleased to 
delude itself that it is highly cultured, and that, in 
purchasing so-called art products, it is fostering a 
superior standard of sestheticism in its servant the 
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manufacturer, when all the while it 
still clings as pertinaciously as ever 
to its old, worn-out traditions of ugli- 
ness and false taste. 

The above reflections are not in- 
tended to be taken as applying to 
any manufacturing firm in particular, 
though I admit they did occur to me 
after visiting the works of Messrs. 
Doulton and Co. at Lambeth. For I 
saw there vessels, which had been 
thrown on the potter's wheel and 
shaped by hand in the true artistic 
method, subsequently placed upon a 
turning-lathe and pared down to one TWISTED THROWN PIECES IN COLOURED SALT-GLAZE STONEWARE. 
common denominator of rigid uni- y 
formity, to the measure of callipers and the outline ceramic industry are the effects of such a system 
it does not need much argument to 
prove. What pride can the thrower 
have in his handiwork, what induce- 
ment to exercise the proper skill 
belonging to his craft, when he knows 
that every trace of individual charac- 
ter he may have imparted to the ob- 
jects of his fashioning will promptly 
be smoothed away? Why should he 
take pains to produce a fine result 
only to be destroyed? Surely he is 
thus degraded—he, a rational human 
being —into something worse than 
subordinate to a piece of brainless, 
lifeless machinery! But the public 
will have it, and so they get it, little 
knowing at how cruel a_ sacrifice. 
The rapidity and dexterity with which 
BOWLS IN SALT-GLAZE COLOURED-WARE REPOUSSE. the thrower manipulates clay vessels, 








of a template; the handles, instead 
of being hand-modelled, pressed and 
moulded in long strips and cut off 
into equal lengths, so as to insure 
a dull level of monotony throughout 
the whole lot; and all this, not be- 
cause the maker has any personal 
fancy for doing the wrong thing, but 
because it is required of him, and 
he cannot help himself. 

Although this is infinitely pre- 
ferable to casting the entire vessel 
in a mould, it is not developing the 
properties of the material in a natural 
way, but is an abuse of them, and 
a forcing contrariwise into artificial 
and extraneous by-paths—a_ thing 
unworthy of the art-worker. How 
fatal, in the long run, to genuine GROUP OF SALT-GLAZED COLOURED PIECES. 
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and twists into wonderful shapes upon the wheel, 
shows what he might accomplish if he were en- 
couraged to devote himself to perfecting this side 
of his art, 

On the other hand, however—and this is really 





MODELLED SLAB IN TERRA-COTTA, PAINTED IN COLOURED 
GLAZES. 


Messrs. Doulton and Co.’s speciality, and that for 
which the firm has a well-earned renown—they 
have made a study of the peculiar capabilities of 
stoneware, as distinct from porcelain, and have 
carried the decoration of fictiles of the former kind 
to the utmost extent compatible with salt-glazing. 
In the first place it should be remembered that the 
range of the palette in this branch of the art is 
limited, but few pigments, comparatively, being able 
to withstand the enormous heat of the furnace to 
which salt-glazed pottery has to be subjected. For 
the process is one in which the stoneware itself, at 
the stage when the salt is introduced, must have 
become almost fusible. Yet, notwithstanding limita- 
tions, Messrs. Doulton and Co. have succeeded in 
producing extraordinarily varied and beautiful effects 
by combining blues, olives, yellows, browns, and 
greys—effects so original as to have vindicated their 
claim to be the originators of a new ware, named 
after them. 

Nor is the Doulton ware distinguished for har- 
monious colouring alone. It is enriched in many 
other ways: it may be with conventional forms, 
or even animal and figure subjects, etched or 
incised on the surface, or with slip ornament 
overlaid, or modelling and carving in_ relief. 
Again, the pattern may be scratched with a point 
which throws up a ridge on either side of the 
hollow, the interspaces or matrices so formed being 
filled with colouring, as though it were champlévé 
enamel. Or yet again, a relief outline may be 


formed by the device of squeezing prepared clay 
through a pencil-tube like gesso. Ingenious also, 
but too much like a smart piece of trickery to 
be legitimate from the artist’s point of view, is the 
practice of printing the impression of natural leaves 
and ferns, or even of real lace, upon the soft surface 
of the clay before firing. The scope of the various 
styles of ceramics produced at Lambeth includes 
underglazed and enamelled ware, dull-glazed ware, 
and unglazed terra-cotta; while among the different 
subdivisions are reckoned Lambeth faience, crown 
Lambeth, marqueterie ware, chiné, impasto, Carrara, 
and silicon. I may here observe that the extent 
of Messrs. Doulton’s operations can be gauged from 
the fact that at Lambeth alone (to say nothing of 
their other works at St. Helens, Rowley Regis, 
Smethwick, and Burslem) there are nineteen kilns, 
the largest of which measures no less than thirty 
feet in diameter, representing an immense firing ac- 
commodation. But to continue. The dry impasto 
method of firing painted tiles without a glaze is very 
suitable for the interior wall decoration of churches 
and other buildings in which the light of the windows, 
falling upon a glazed surface, would simply produce 
the effect of a dazzling blank. Messrs. Doulton are 





AND CARVED. 


SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE, MODELLED 


to be congratulated on having devised a plan of avoid- 
ing such disappointing results ; although at the same 
time it must be owned that the unglazed surface, 
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unless the decoration preserve, as far as possible, 
for basis the shape and scale of the tile, is apt to 
be mistaken for tempera or fresco painting—an 
event that ought distinctly to be 
deprecated. The specimens of 
tiles represented have been chosen 
from among Messrs. Doulton’s col- 
lection with a view to show the 
correct way of setting out a pat- 
tern with due regard to the square 
tile as the unit of the repeat. The 
most ambitious compositions pro- 
duced under the auspices of Messrs. 
Doulton and Co. are the figure 
groups by Mr. George Tinworth, 
who is, of course, well known. He 
may take it as a compliment or 
not, as he pleases, when I say 
that, to my mind, his plastic work 
bears in its own sphere a close 
analogy to the paintings of M. 
Puvis de Chavannes. Messrs. 
Doulton have so many capable 
designers on their regular staff 
that they have no need to apply 
to other artists to design for them. 
However, they have carried out 
decorative work in faience on a large scale under 
the direction of several architects—eg., Mr. Water- 
house, Mr. Collcutt, and Mr. Aston Webb. One 








“THISTLE” TILES IN UNDER-GLAZE 
FAIENCE. 
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such undertaking executed recently is the facade 
of Pagani’s restaurant in Great Portland Street. 
This is a branch of which the possibilities are so 
vast that they might be enter- 
prised with advantage. But even 
here—where, at the hands of ex- 
perts, at any rate, one might have 
expected support and appreciation 
—objections are wont to be raised 
to those accidental irregularities 
of form and surface which will 
arise out of the nature of the 
material and the fiery ordeal 
through which it has to pass. In- 
stead of welcoming such features, 
architects, it would seem, are found 
to insist just as unreasonably as 
the untaught and unprofessional 
does on a hard and fast, unswerv- 
ing exactitude. This is an amazing 
fact, when their training must 
have made them aware how much 
of the charm of ancient buildings 
consists in native spontaneity and 
freedom from rigid uniformity. 
And yet, when it comes to put 
their experience into practice in 
their own day, they wantonly reject the very 
beauties which they admire in the works of the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[54] PAINTERS AND FECUNDITY.—The father of 
Henry and Albert Moore, himself a painter, had 
no fewer than fourteen children, of whom thirteen 
were sons, Albert being the youngest. I should be 
glad to know if any other painter can show an 
equally creditable record vis-a-vis his country, and 
if there is any conclusion to be drawn between 
artistic power and fecundity—Rvupert M. CHamp- 
NEYS (Paris). 

«*s It may be laid down as a general rule 
that sturdiness and robustness of physique has 
often accompanied the greatest vigour of mind 
in art. The history of the artists proves as 
much, though, of course, the exceptions are many 
and notable. As to the numerical strength of 
the families from which artists have sprung 
or to which they have given birth, the ques- 
tion is not one which can be given without 
very considerable research—the subject, more- 
over, it appears to us, not justifying by its 
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importance any very great expenditure of time. 

We may, however, state from the facts within 

our immediate knowledge that Woollett was 

one of a family of twelve; that Havell was the 
third son of a family of fourteen (eight boys 
and six girls); that Albert Diirer was the third 
of a family of eighteen children; that Vander- 
gucht was the thirty-second child of his parents 

(his father was an engraver); and that Cotton, 

Royal Academician, was one of the thirty-five 

children of his father (but not of his mother ; 

she was the second or third wife of the stalwart 

Hollander). Petitot, it may be remarked, was 

the father of seventeen children. 

[55] KELMSCOTT PRESS.—Can you tell me if the 
plant of the Kelmscott Press is dispersed or is still 
intact; and, if the latter, whether the enterprise is 
likely to be continued in any form? To whom should 
application be made for any further information ?— 
G.S. L 
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«*s The plant of the Kelmscott Press is still 
intact, but we believe the end of the year will 
witness its dispersal. Any further information may 
be obtained from Mr. 8. C. Cockerell at Kelmscott 
House, Upper Mall, Hammersmith. : 

[56] WAX MODELLING.—Would you be kind 
enough to give me a few hints as to the best way 
of modelling in wax, and the instruments used 
therefor ?—Huco C. Muser, Seabright, N.Y. 

«"» lt is not possible to give lessons in 
practical art in these columns, and for general 
information on the methods employed in model- 
ling we may refer the correspondent to a small 
handbook—* A Primer of Sculpture,” by E. 
Roscoe Mullins, published by Cassell and Com- 
pany. The tools used in wax modelling should 
be made of ivory, bone, and steel; the wooden 
tools of the clay modeller being apt to stick 
to the surface of the wax. 

[57] “WHITEHALL, 1649."—Should be glad to 
receive information where I could see original of a 
painting, issued in past twelve years, entitled 
“Whitehall, 1649,” and also where steel engraving 
of same could be procured. Picture represents 
several squadrons of the Ironsides, drawn up before 
window of banquetting hall at Whitehall (their backs 
outward), at execution of Charles I—C. J. HILL. 

«ss This picture is by Mr. Ernest Crofts, 
R.A., and was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1890. It has never been engraved, and the 
artist informs us that he does not know to 
whom the picture now belongs. 

~[58] “C.v.8." AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH PORCE- 
LAIN.—I have a piece of china signed “C.V.S.” 
Can you inform me who is the maker whose initials 
these are? And can you inform me also what is 
the difference in the constituent parts between 

French and English porcelain ?—HERBERT Roan. 
ws “CVS,” according to M. Garnier’s 

“Dictionnaire de la Céramique,” is the signa- 

ture of Cornelius van Schagen, a potter of Delft, 

who worked in 1694. At the Musée de Cluny 
is a small pot by him, decorated in camaieu bleu. 

As to the analysis asked for, taking Sévres 

porcelain as typical of French production, and 

Bow of English (in the latter case, be it noted, 

unglazed), the analyses are as follows :— 








|SEVREs.| Bow. 

Silica 680 = 400 
Alumina 34°5 160 
Lime ‘ ; , , j 45 24-0 
Potash . , , ; ; 30 06 
Soda ; : j ‘ ; _— 13 
Phosphoric Acid _. , 6 A 17:3 

1000 | 992 
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Full details in a popular form may be found 
in the excellent “Handbook to the Collection 
of British Pottery and Porcelain in the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street,” by Sir 
Archibald Geikie. 

[59] (2) BODEMER.—I have an oil-painting—a 
landscape with oak trees, with a wayside cottage, 
a man on a white horse, in the style of Wouver- 
mans. The picture—which appears to be sixty or 
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of the President and Council. See next page.) 


(Reproduced by Pi 





seventy years old—is signed “ Bodemen,” or “ Bode- 
mer.” There is great merit in the picture, and I 
should be obliged for information as to the artist. 
—GEORGE SpENcER, 23, Port Street, Holbeck, Leeds. 


«*, Jakob Bodemer was born in 1777, and 
was chiefly engaged as an enamel-painter ; but 
as his works are mainly figure subjects and 
portraits, he is hardly likely to be the painter 
of the picture in Mr. Spencer’s possession. 
The artist is more probably William Bodeman, 
who was born in Amsterdam in 1806, and who 
became the pupil of B. C. Koekkoek. He was 
essentially a landscape painter, whose “In a 
Forest ” is in the Haarlem Museum, 
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[60] wHo was “FL 1792”2—Signed in this 
manner is a picture in my possession, 5 ft. 8 in. by 4 
ft. 9 in., much in the style of Murillo. A female figure 
(back view) is discarding a light muslin drapery ; on 
the left a man reclines upon a couch, his face is dark 
and powerful, and he looks at the spectator ; on the 
right, a boy, with an owl perched 
on his hand, is laughing. Beside 
him is a lighted candle in a quaint 
candlestick on a draped table. Under 
the table, Cupid, as a very young 
child asleep, is lying, with quiver 
and arrows laid down. A _ goat’s 
head looks over the child. The 
picture is well painted, the boy’s 
head is especially good.—E. B., Bland- 
ford. 

«*» The signature is evi- 
dently 
copied 
from 
that of 
D. Feal- 
cini, the 
Siennese 
engra- 
ver, who 
flourished towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. But we know 
of no painter who adopted the 
monogram. 





NOTE. 


PRESIDENTIAL BADGES.—Until this 
year the President of the Royal Aca- 
demy was the only head of any of 
our artistic Societies possessed of a 
badge of his office; but in January 
last Sir John Gilbert, R.A., was ac- 
corded permission by her Majesty to 
wear a collar and badge as President 
of the Royal Water-Colour Society, 
and in March the same favour was 
granted to Sir James D. Linton as 
President of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours. Each of 
these later official emblems is more worthy artis- 
tically, and of greater intrinsic value, than that 
belonging to the older body. While the latter 
is a comparatively commonplace production with- 
out any special artistic merit, except as regards 
the medal itself, each of the others is a work of 
art, designed by an eminent artist with a view to 
the purpose it is to fulfil. They are symbols of 
office as well as badges, 
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PRESIDENTIAL BADGE AND 
CHAIN OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 

- IN WATER-COLOURS. 
(Designed and Executed 

by Professor Herkomer, R.A.) 
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Although the Royal Academy was founded in 
1768, it was not until 1820 that its President was 
presented with a badge, the donor being George IV 
und Sir Thomas Lawrence the recipient. It is 
recorded that when the king put the chain round 
Lawrence’s neck he remarked that he “ presented 
it to the President.” “To me per- 
sonally ?” asked Lawrence, “or to 
the office?” “To the office,” re- 
plied his Majesty coldly. 

By courteous permission of the 
President and Council we have been 
enabled to photograph the obverse 
wl of the medal, and a reproduction of 
rr this, with the chain attached, is 
shown herewith. The reverse bears 
a wreath of oak leaves and acorns 
joined at the base with the rose, 
shamreck, 
and thistle 
intertwined. 
Between 
the wreath 
and the rim 
is the in- 
scription: 
“From his 
Majesty King George the 1V. To the 
President of the Royal Academy;” and 
in the centre of the wreath :-— 

ACCESSIT 


XXIX IAN 


MDCCCXX 

Under the wreath is the figure of a 
running horse. There is no designer’s 
name on it, but the reverse bears that 
of the makers, Rundell, Bridge, and 
Rundell. Round the portrait is the 
usual superscription: “ Georgius IV Dei 
Gratia Britanniarun Rex.” It is worn 
by the President pendent from the but- 
ton-hole on the lappel of the coat; being 
attached by the loop shown behind the 
swivel of the chain. There is a represent- 
ation of the badge on the bust of Sir John 
Millais by Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., in the 
present exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

The badge for the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours has been designed by Professor 
Herkomer, R.A., and executed by him at Bushey. 
We present reproductions of two drawings of it, and 
the original, which is at the time of writing in 
the Sculpture Room at the Academy, is worthy of 
close study. The beautiful figure in the centre is 
carved in ivory, and all the rest is of solid gold set 
with precious stones, The badge is linked to the 
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gold wreath that encircles the royal crown, and the 
whole forms a most beautiful piece of decoration. 
The Royal Institute badge is the work of Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, R.A., and, although it was exhibited 
in the Academy so long ago as 1894, after several 
years of deferred work, it is only a few weeks 
ago that it was completed and handed over to 
the Institute. In deference to Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s 
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disinclination for the publication of his works, we 
do not illustrate this. It is made of gold, jewelled 
and enamelled. In the centre of the badge is a 
female figure representing water-colour art, stand- 
ing on a nautilus shell, the background consisting 
of emblematical work, with a monogram of her 
Majesty surmounted by a royal crown. The work 


is exquisite alike in its conception and execution. 
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Jubilee LTHOUGH the list of Jubilee awards in- 
Honours. cludes the names of five gentlemen more or 
less honouralbly known in the world of art, it can hardly 
be said that the distinctions conferred upon them have met 
with the entire approval of those best qualified to judge. 
The Knighthood of Mr. Wyke Baytiss—for nearly ten years 
the energetic chief of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
which has just celebrated the jubilee of its incorporation— 
was expected by those who read 
the exceptionally cordial letter 
addressed by the Queen to the 
President a short while since. It 
was, moreover, unlikely that this 
ancient society, alone amongst 
the others, should be left with- 
out an honour so much es- 
teemed by them. The remark- 
able achievement of Mr. W. B. 
[ticHMOND in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, so far the crowning point 
of a dignified career, renders 
his higher distinction one upon 
which it is a pleasure warmly 
to congratulate him. The bar- 
onetcy conferred on Mr. W. 
CuTHBertT Quitter, M.P., is of 
particular significance to the 
artist world, for he bears a 
name long respected by the men 
whom he and his family have 
for two generations delighted to 
honour; while as a foremost 
collector of modern pictures (as 
displayed in many recent num- 
bers of THE MAGAZINE OF ART), 
he has proved his sympathy 
with modern English painting in a practical form and 
emphasised it by the delight he periodically shows in 
surrounding himself with the artists themselves. The 
distinction awarded to Mr. ALFRED GILBERT is alone a 
disappointment compared with the greater honour con- 
ferred on Herr von Ancett. Indeed, it may almost be 
considered cynical—reminding one of the old jeu desprit 
“Non Angli sed Angeli.” If, however, the Victorian 
Order of the Fourth Class is intended only as a Royal 
recognition pending the completion of the great work 
which Mr. Gilbert has in hand for the Queen, it may 
be regarded by the public as a sign that the artist’s genius 
has not been wholly unappreciated, and that in this time 
of glorious Jubilee one of the greatest of the artists 


(Attributed to Allan Ramsay. 
Gallery. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
Recently acquired by the National 
No. 1,491, Room XIX.) 


to whom our country has given birth has not been 
entirely forgotten. 
Any detailed criticism of the attempts at 
_—-. “ decoration” along the route of the great 
a Pes : 

Record Reign” procession and elsewhere 
would be impracticable within these limits. Here and 
there, it is true, individual efforts deserved appreciation ; 
but it must be confessed that the loyalty of the occasion 
displayed itself in a spirit akin 
rather to advertisement than to 
the unity of intention necessary 
to arrive at an imposing coup 
Veil. The actual pageant illus- 
trated the resources of our em- 
pire in an exhaustive marshalling 
forth of the pomp and panoply 
of its army; but the progress 
of the arts and sciences was 
unrepresented, and it is to be 
regretted that an excellent idea, 
mooted some months since, to 
emblazon distinctive localities 
with the names of the great 
men of the reign—Science and 
the Arts in Pall Mall and Tra- 
falgar Square, Literature in Fleet 
Street, Statesmanship in White- 
hall, and so forth—should have 
borne no fruit. 

At the Empire Theatre, per- 
haps a little late in the day, the 
celebration of the national re- 
joicing finds expression in a 
choral divertissement (in itself a 
new departure), Under One Flag. 
Two tableaux, alert with colour 
and action, serve to crystallise the appropriate sentiments 
of patriotism and congratulation. To say that Mr. TeLBIn 
is responsible for the actual scenes is to guarantee that 
they are conceived in an artistic spirit; and, in view of 
this compensating quality, we must not protest overmuch 
against a certain mistiness and timidity of technique 
that is unusually emphasised in the present instance by 
contrast with the necessary predominance of national 
colour. The Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle are symbolised 
in the midst of a garden of girls in characteristic early 
Victorian attire of pure white ; and a cluster of coryphées 
in dresses that happily unite the modes of 1837 and 1897, 
with delicate embroidery and dainty device, are deservedly 
prominent as the groups form and re-form with their 
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coronals and garlands of shaded roses. Throughout the 
ballet, excellent results are attained by the simple ex- 
pedient of massing the colours, and at one moment the 
soldiers, sailors, and Victorian belles are delightfully 
mancuvred in a Union Jack ensemble beneath an Empire 
Crown of electric gems. A reception of the Colonies— 
each admirably individualised, India particularly resplen- 
dent in an Oriental symphony of red and gold—and 
the appearance of Fame awarding her palms to Science, 
Art, Industry, and Commerce, combined to prove that Mr. 
WILHELM has found it no uncongenial task to evolve such 
an attractive picture from so well-worn a theme. 

s TuE following works have recently been hung 
The National :. the gallery :—“Christ disputing with the 
* Doctors,” by Lupovico Mazzo.tno (Ferrarese 
School), hung in Room V. (No. 1,495), and “ Portrait of 
a Lady,” Sienese school, XV Century, lent by Mr. George 
Salting, and hung in 
Room III. By the cour- 
tesy of Professor Costa 
we are enabled to repro- 
duce his picture which 
has recently been pre- 
sented to the National 
Gallery ; and by Sir J. 
Wolfe Barry’s consent we 
illustrate the design by 
the late E. M. Barry for 
the completion of the 
National Gallery. With 
the removal of near a 
hundred pictures from 
the National Gallery to 
the National British Gal- 
lery we shall deal next 
month. It must, however, 
here be noted that the 
space thus placed at the 
disposal of the Director 
of the gallery has been 
properly filled by the fine 
Reynolds, Gainsboroughs, 
Hogarths, and the rest, which have hitherto occupied 
the east wing of the gallery. To the improvement in 
the arrangement we need hardly bear witness; the with- 
drawal of British pictures from among the Foreign 
Masters is logical enough, while their new disposal among 
English painters adds a dignity to the display of the art 
of our country which was considerably modified by the 
presence of many works not entirely worthy of their 
surroundings. 
THE following portraits have been pre- 


— sented to the gallery:—“Sir Francis 
Portrait Gallery. Ronalds ” (1788—1873), inventor of the 


first working electric telegraph, painted 
and presented by his nephew, Mr. Hucu Carrer, R.L ; 
“Thomas Stothard, R.A.” (1755—1834), a pencil drawing 
by Jonn Fraxman, R.A,, presented by Miss SHARPE; 
“Richard Jefferies” (1848—1887), naturalist, a small 
plaster bust, modelled and presented by Miss MARGARET 
Tuomas ; “Joseph Hume” (1777—1850), drawn in coloured 
chalks by E. Buarr LeicHTon, presented by Mr. Epwarp 
Hutcuins. The following have been purchased :—“Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A.” (1770—1850), painted by 
himself, and lately in the possession of the painter's 
own family ; “Constantine Phipps, Lord Mulgrave, R.N.” 
(1744—1792), commander of H.M.S. Racehorse in 1773 





CHRIST AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 
(By George Richmond, R.A. Recently acquired by the National Gallery. No. 1,492.) 
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on a voyage to the North Pole, painted by J. Zorrany, 
R.A., from Mulgrave Castle; “Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
first Lord Lytton” (1803—1873), a drawing in water- 
colours (unfinished) by A. E. Cuaton, R.A. ; “Sir Joseph 
Williamson, P.R.S.” (1630—-1701), Secretary of State in 
1674, and second President of the Royal Society, School 
of Sir Peter Lety ; “Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey,” mur- 
dered in 1678 during the Popish plot, drawn in coloured 
crayons, probably by Epwarp LutTrerEL. 
ArT a recent general meeting of the Institute 
of Painters in Oil-Colours, the following 
were elected Honorary Members :—Sir Epwarp Poynter, 
P.R.A. ; Sir Epwarp Burne-Jones ; Messrs. G. F. Watts, 
R.A.; Frank Dicksek, R.A.; and Freperick Sanpys ; 
and Messrs. W. LLEWELLYN, JuLIus Orsson, Niets M. 
Lunp, W. B. Wo ten, R.I., ALFRED WITHERS, and 
Rosert Noss, A.R.S.A., were elected members. 

age THE Bur- 
Exhibitions. ington Fine 
Arts Club is holding 
for its summer show an 
exhibition of European 
enamels— European en- 
amels, that is to say, 
before the eighteenth 
century; for the tasteful 
productions of Battersea 
are excluded as rigidly 
as is the cloisonné of the 
Chinese. Chinese clov- 
sonné is so sober and so 
glorious—and at present 
so little appreciated by. 
the large public — and 
Battersea candlesticks, 
étuis, and patch - boxes 
are so pretty, so dainty, 
and so legitimately fas- 
cinating, that one at first 
is unwilling to suffer the 
absence of either. One 
does not even at the end 
suffer it gladly; yet a close study of such work as is 
exhibited at the Burlington Club—of which the great 
production of Limoges is easily first—convinces one that, 
deprived even of Battersea and of clozsonné, the field of 
enamels is large enough and rich enough in all conscience 
to satisfy the privileged visitor to the exhibition. This 
is, in truth, an extraordinary show, that does the Club 
and its distinguished members infinite credit. Loans have 
been got from all quarters. That the Queen shall lend 
something to exhibitions at the Burlington Club has 
become almost a tradition, and though she lends, it 
happens, less than she has sometimes done before, still 
her contributions have serious value and interest. But 
it chances that other than Royal collectors own the 
largest and most gorgeous groups of enamels of the 
period under illustration. There is Mr. George Salting, 
for instance—his possessions, as much for quality as 
quantity, are entirely amazing. Then there is Mr. 
Barwell, and again Mr. Braikenridge — names scarcely 
known, perhaps, even to the general public of collectors 
until this exhibition was formed. The Duke of Devon- 
shire lends not many pieces, but each piece is of monu- 
mental importance. Again, there is the Duke of Rutland ; 
nor must Lord Clanricarde, the Earl of Crawford, and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh be forgotten. One of the 
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pieces of Lord Clanricarde is an enamelled jewel; and 
a jewel of extraordinary curiosity is lent by Mr. Boore 
—a practical expert in the matter—and, to make an end 
of what is after all far from being a complete list of 
contributors and contributions, there is the whole case of 
enamelled jewellery lent by Sir Charles Robinson. Most 
of Sir Charles Robinson’s things are doubtless of the 
Renaissance period ; yet there steal into the case certain 
bewitching examples of a later fashion of ornament and 
craftsmanship. Nor would we wish them away. The 
catalogue which the Club issues is a descriptive record 
of most laborious thoroughness. It is a historical record 
to boot, for Mr. Alfred Higgins and Mr. Starkie Gardner 
both of them contribute learned disquisitions. The student 
of enamels, whether those en grisaille or of those in fullest 
and most opulent colour, finds in the Burlington Club 
exhibition remarkable material for his purpose. By a 
happy innovation the gallery in which the things are 
gathered is made appropriately beautiful by the intro- 
duction of ancient tapestries as a background. The decora- 
tive effect and the appropriateness of the combination are 
altogether admirable. 

The Society of Miniature Painters held their summer 
exhibition at Graves’, in Pall Mall. The Society of 
Miniaturists exhibited as usual at the Grafton. Both 
shows were encouraging, the one at the Grafton Gallery 
being perhaps the more important. The encouraging fea- 
ture in each exhibition is that at last our modern minia- 
turists are letting themselves go, and are allowing honest 
original and individual work to be seen. At length they 
are beginning to break through the fetters of convention- 
ality. This is particularly noticeable at the Grafton Gal- 
lery. Miss Maup Coteripee has improved—Mr. Praca 
even more so. The hairy coarse work of Miss Coleridge 
is strongly characteristic, while the delicate, refined out- 
line, tender colouring, and dainty lightness of Mr. Luoyp 
is equally noteworthy and characteristic. The very hard- 
ness of Miss Hatw’s work, the favourite background used 
by Mr. Pouttney and his treatment of the hair, the washy 
papery character of Miss HappeEn’s work, the greens of 
Miss Carter and the browns of Miss Nora Jones—are 
all personal characteristics. The artists are showing their 
own hand, and if the works of these miniaturists were 
jaid side by side we believe that at last we could pick 
out those of each painter. Miss BurRELL’s work is par- 
ticularly remarkable, her flocculent backgrounds and her 
clear drawing and daintiness of touch mark her out as 
a rising artist. Apart, however, from beauty, for we do 
specially not praise Miss Hall’s work, we welcome the 
personal element as the best of signs for an ultimate 
success. There is not so much of it in Pall Mall. Mr 
Rogertson’s colouring we can identify; Mrs. HaNKEy’s 
work is broad and free; there is a sweetness, force, and 
ease about Mr. ALyN WILLIAMS’ painting that is pleas- 
ing. Mr. SaupeEr’s work is rich ; Mr. Epowarp TayLer’s 
miniatures are well painted and very life-like. Miss 
Gipson’s pale colouring and Mr. Dampier May’s con- 
scientious detail and clever representation—all these are 
interesting, but there is not the “go” of the other gallery. 
Of course there is much we regret. Many an artist is still 
tied to conventional photographic style of work. Mr. 
Heata’s work is far too hard, Mrs. Ex1s’s is too laboured 
and tight, Miss Merrytexs’ is often charming but very 
unequal. 

Signor Onorato Cartanpt has exhibited at the Fine 
Art Society a series of « ighty water-colour sketches of Rome 
and the Tiber Valley. In his “ Apology” in the catalogue 
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the artist frankly confesses his allegiance to the methods of 
Peter de Wiunt, and that he is “the most faithful pupil and 
most ardent admirer” of that artist. The result is that 
we have views of Italy without any Italian characteristics ; 
local colour and feeling are sacrificed to the successful 
striving after the methods of Peter de Wint. The best of 
the drawings are “The First Peep of St. Peter’s from the 
Castel Giubileo,” “In the Dog Days,” and “The Ponte 
Sodo;” but they are all excellent in the manner adopted 
by the artist. 

In the same rooms is a collection of water-colour 
drawings of the Riviera by Mr. F. A. Rawience. Full 
of the brilliant colour one usually associates with the 
“Sunny South,” they form a striking contrast to Signor 
Carlandi’s Italian sketches. The blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, the cerulean skies of the Riviera, the gay 
flower stalls in the markets at Nice, and the bright gardens 
of Mentone and Monaco, appeal to the artist and find 
sympathetic treatment at his hands, making an exhibition 
that is bright and cheerful in the extreme, if not of a high 
order of achievement. 


Mr. Lintzy Sampourne and Mr. Hueu Tomson have 
brought together at the same gallery a delightful gathering 
of many of their finest drawings for Punch by the former, 
and for the English classics by the latter. This exhibition 
of pen-work is notable alike for draughtsmanship and 
humour. % 

Mr. Joun SowneEn has been holding at Bradford an 
exhibition of nearly five hundred of his works. Two 
hundred and thirty-five of these consisted of portraits 
of well-known Bradfordians, and a suggestion has been 
made that they should be acquired for the Corporation 
Gallery. The remainder of the works consisted of paint- 
ings, .n oil and water-colour, of English and Continental 
scenery, executed in Mr. Sowden’s best manner. One of 
the most successful of these, a view of “Whitby from 
Larpool: Evening,” is reproduced on p. 230. 


“ Philip Gilbert Hamerton: An Autobio- 
Reviews, graphy, and a Memoir by his Wife” (Seeley 
and Co.).—Half this closely-printed octavo volume of 
more than six hundred pages would have been more than 
enough for all the world needs to know, and still more 
than it cares to learn and is likely to remember, about 
the late Mr. Hamerton and his affairs, his ancestry, his 
art, and his books. On the other hand, the reader who 
has got far on in the work would find it difficult to say 
what part of it he, having leisure at command, would 
willingly omit. Thus it is, as every stadent of the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century knows, with what are 
now called old-fashioned books: we read chapter after 
chapter of them, until our minds and all our critical 
faculties get into harmony with the texts, and are, so to 
say, attuned to them so thoroughly that they never 
tire us, nor are we able to put them down ere the ends are 
reached. It is the same with this autobiography and 
memoir where are manifest the distinction of Hamerton’s 
personality —his very egotism, which began to operate in 
his schooldays, and ended only with his life; his solid, 
calm, and well-balanced judgment, an undercurrent of dry 
humour; and, most of all, his candour, his wide sympathies 
with nature and men, his abundant carefulness, and his 
large attainments. All these are lovable and honourable 
elements, and with them this book is compact. It appears, 
then, that our dissatisfaction with it is largelv, though not 
entirely, due to the hasty ways of this age, when few men 
have leisure enough to read sympathetically and for patient 
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enjoyment’s sake. Such students as the last century 
abounded in—so that they, like the authors they read, were 
characteristic of it—would delight in Hamerton’s sober wit 
and astute observations upon the men and things he en- 
countered, to say nothing of his discriminating facts and 
analysis of them. Thus we take a good instance from p. 154: 
“T dined with Leslie [the Royal Academician] the same 
day [that he called on Rogers], and the talk turned upon 
the poets. Leslie said that the virtue of geniality was of 
great value to a poet, and if Byron had possessed the 
geniality of Goldsmith, he would have been as great a poet 
as Shakespeare, but his misanthropy spoilt all his views of 
life. In saying this, Leslie probably under-estimated the 





WHITBY FROM LARPOOL: 


EVENING. 
(From the Painting by John Sowden.) 


literary value of ill-nature. Much of Byrou’s intensity and 
force is due to the energy of malevolence. The success of 
Ruskin’s earlier writings was due in part to the same cause. 
In periodical literature it was pure méchanceté that first 
made the Saturday Review successful.” There is an amusing 
point in the history of the last remark, in the fact that 
Hamerton himself for some time held an important post on 
the staff of the leading journal to which he thus refers. 
He was one of the few art-critics who at first-hand knew 
anything about art by personal experience, could estimate 
the technique of a picture ; and had learnt his duties much 
as a surgeon, artillery officer, or engineer attains know- 
ledge, and is not content with his own inner conscious- 
ness. He was so good a critic and so sympathetic a judge 
of art and poetry that it is wonderful how he could have 
so greatly failed in both respects as to have been the 
person most responsible for that egregious blunder, the 
employment of Gustave Dore to illustrate Tennyson. That 
the competent and studious author of “Etching and 
Etchers,” “A Painter's Camp in the Highlands,” “The 
Graphic Arts,” “The Unknown River,” “Man in Art,” 
and “Landscape in Art,” to say nothing of some equally 
excellent but less ambitious books than these, should err 
thus is easily forgiven, but the fact is not the less regret- 
table. As to the contemporaries with whom Hamerton’s 
accomplishments and success brought him in contact, it is 
right to say that this book brings us into touch with a 
great many of them, French as well as English, while the 
single-minded and affectionate critic lived among them, and 
was esteemed accordingly, in London and Paris. Among 
the more eminent of these worthies the text has something 
to tell us about Bastien-Lepage, M. Bracquemond, Sir 
F. Burton, Sir E. Burne-Jones, Mr. Calderon, Millais, 
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F. T. Palgrave, Samuel Palmer, Thomas Woolner, Paul 
Rajon, Tennyson, C. R. and G. D. Leslie, Watkiss Lloyd, 
Robert Browning, Leighton, and half a hundred more 
of less note and less durable distinctions than theirs. 
One of the charms of this book for patient readers will 
most assuredly be the devout affection, the tenderness 
and wifely sympathies of the painter's widow, to whose 
loving care for his honour it is due. 

The production of a book illustrated by M. VieRcE is 
always to be accounted an event of importance in the 
artistic world. The work which he has produced in 
collaboration with Mr. Auaust F. Jaccact, as author of 
“On the Trail of Don Quixote” (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
illustrated his genius almost as well as any he has 
hitherto given us. All the qualities of his ex- 
traordinary art are to be seen in these highly- 
wrought sketches — vbservation, character, com- 
position, boldness of decorative effect, breadth of 
appreciation are all rendered with extraordinary 
charm within the somewhat narrow technical 
handling which he has invented and laid down 
for himself. The plan of the book is accurately 
set forth in its title; artist and author have 
dogged the footsteps of the melancholy knight 
and have seen sights and landscapes hardly 
changed from those on which Cervantes’ eyes 
rested. The tour was for the artist in the nature 
of a preparation for his great enterprise of illus- 
trating the Spanish masterpiece; and the text 
by Mr. Jaccaci—himself an artist of striking 
ability—adds point to the illustrations and gaiety 
to the whole, while proving how thoroughly both 
men have observed and understood the land they 
visited. 

A book of the deepest interest and worthy of the highest 
praise is “ Sculptured Tombs of Hellas,” by Professor 
Percy GARDNER (Macmillan and Co, London). The 
beautiful sculptured tombs at Athens are monuments of the 
finst Greek art, and Professor Gardner illustrates them 
admirably in his pages, and discourses upon them in a 
fascinating manner. The pathos of some of these repre- 
sentations of a long farewell (the x«ipe and the deziwore) 
is perfectly wonderful, and Professor Gardner may well 
draw comparison between the dignity and the tenderness of 
Greek monuments and the vulgarity of English ones. His 
theories as to the decay of political life and war struggle 
leading to the revival of domestic life and the dignity of 
woman, and as to the representation of the spirit on the 
engraved stones, are very interesting, and he carefully con- 
siders Greek belief in a future life. We wish he had not 
retranslated Homer, but used accepted translations more 
familiar, as Cowper, Derby, Worsley, or Chapman. Some 
of his proper names, too, are unusual in appearance by 
reason of the constant use of the “ei.” These are trivial 
matters, however. The plates are admirable ; the book a 
standard work and a classic. 

Sueripan’s “School for Scandal” and “ The Rivals” 
(Macmillan and Co.) have employed to very good purpose 
Mr. E. J. Sutttvan’s pleasing pen. Mr. Sullivan, though 
apparently somewhat of an imitator of Mr. Abbey and Mr. 
Hugh Thomson, is far more original than the ordinary spec- 
tator would at the first sight suppose. His composition is 
his own and his suggestion of form admirable. His pen 
is distinguished by a freedom not less individual, and he 
well appreciates the spirit of the eighteenth century. These 
little drawings are very pretty examples of pen work, 
and although we decline to believe with the artist that 
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Sheridan’s characters always sat with their backs close 
against the wall, or that Sir Peter Teazle changed his 
stockings in the great screen scene, we are happy in the 
successful completion of a graceful task. 

Humour and knowledge are, together with sound taste 
and capacity for design and decoration, the main features 
of Mr. Atpam Hearon’s book called “ Beauty and Art” 
(W. Heinemann). Mr. Heaton is an independent and 
original thinker, well-informed and fluent in expression, 
and his chapters on “Taste,” and “ Beauty in Form and 
Colour,” and his views on esthetics generally, are unusually 
well worth reading. Whether he attacks what is bad in 
“French taste,” or what is affected among our own arts 
and craftsmen (“Go to! let us be odd!”), whether he is 
lecturing us from the artistic-utilitarian point of view on 
the subject of Fabrics, of Furniture, and of Decoration, he 
stands out as an entirely sane decorator from among the 
many who at the present time are more swayed by reaction 
from previous absurdities than moved by genuine art 
inspiration. Mr. Heaton should comfort himself by Dr. 
Johnson’s reflection, “ Nothing odd will do long.” We very 
rarely have to differ from the author ; but we must doubt 
the soundness of his advice when he recommends the 
adoption of “imitation panelling” made up of moulded 
laths glued and bradded on. For the rest, we would gladly 
see the book in every home. 

It is not possible for an art-student to advance his art 
much from a study of books. The temptation to write 
a book is yet very great to people who think they know. 
But books which profess to teach how to paint trees, how 
to paint water, how to paint a sunset, and how to paint all 
the other elements of a possible landscape are somewhat 
out of date. The most elementary student nowadays knows 
that the colour of tree depends upon the kind of light in 
which it is seen, and 
that in a picture it will 
depend upon and must 
have a relation to the 
quality of colour of the 
whole picture. Mr. W. 
L. Leitch and Mr. 
Aaron Penley years ago 
said about all that was 
to be said on painting 
by recipe, and it does 
seem as though “ The 
Art-Students’ Manual,” 
by Mr. T. HAte- 
SanvERs (Waterlowand 
Sons), to a large extent 
repeats what others 
have said. Still there 
are some hints in the 
book that may be use- 
ful to some students, 
but what is wanted for 
them is that they should get to work and stumble on 
through their blunders, which no book can enable them 
to avoid, until by sheer hard work and wrestling with 
difficulties they acquire some proficiency in their art. 

The position of Liotard, of Geneva, who died in 1789 
at the age of eighty-seven, is hardly realised in this country, 
and Messrs. Henry and Co. have done well to issue in Eng- 
land “ La Vie et les Huvres de Jean Etienne Liotard,” by 
Professeur HumBert and M. Revittiop, of Geneva, and 
Professor TrLANus, of Amsterdam. Liotard ranks high as 
a distinguished portrait-painter of his time who preferred 


(By Giovanni Costa. Recently presented to the Nationa! Gallery. 
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the use of pastel to any other medium, and who achieved 
fine work as etcher, miniature-painter, and enameller, too. 
From the time of his visit to Constantinople he wore 
Turkish dress, whether residing at Jassy, at Vienna, or in 
London, and was known as “The Turk.” In each of the 
cities named Liotard executed portraits of distinguished 
persons, and he certainly used pastel with brilliant effect. 
In this admirably illustrated volume we have the biography 
of the artist, a catalogue raisonné of his works in every 
class, and the interesting treatise upon the practice of art, 
which, if rules could make a painter, might serve as a sort 
of vade mecum for the student. It is entertaining to read 
Liotard’s opinion that “ Hogard, peintre anglois, a beau- 
coup d’expression, mais il est peu fini.” Yet intelligence 
and style alike distinguished Liotard, whose “Vie” we re- 
commend to our readers. 

The issue of an inexpensive set of illustrated handbooks 
on the English Cathedrals is an excellent idea of Mr. 
G Leeson Waite and E. F. StrancGe, excellently carried out 
by George Bell and Sons. Five numbers are before us— 
“ Canterbury,” “ Salisbury,” “Chester,” “ Rochester,” and 
“Oxford”—and in popular fashion set before the reader the 
history of fabric and see, and a not too technical description 
of the architecture. The one serious fault is the lack of an 
index, an indispensable adjunct to manuals such as these. 

So great has been the success of Mr. MARSHALL 
MatHer’s “John Ruskin: His Life and Teaching” (¥. 
Warne and Co.), that he has issued a fifth edition of it. 
It is, indeed, as we have said before, a skilful, sympa- 
thetic, and fairly complete résumé of Ruskin’s teaching, 
not artistically, but social, educational, and economical ; 
while the career of the Master, his achievements, and 
the bibliography of his works are all treated as fully 
as may be in so sinall and handy a volume. 





LANDSCAPE, WITH A VIEW OF THE CARRARA MOUNTAINS. 
No. 1,493, Room XXI.) 


To their admirable “Illustrated English Library” Messrs. 
Service and Paton have added THackeray’s “ Pendcnnis” 
and Cuar.otre Brontié’s “ Shirley,” the former picture 
in pen and ink by Miss Curis. HamMMonp, and the latter 
by Mr. F. H. Townsenp, whose skill in pen drawing and 
quick sympathy will be appreciated by all who acquire 
the lew-priced volume. Miss Hammond’s work is perhaps 
still more striking, dainty and graceful; well-composed 
and drawn, designed faultlessly in the period, it has the 
good fortune very nearly, if not quite, to please the lover 
of Thackeray, even when the efiorts of her predecessors 
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are before them. The same publishers have began an 
illustrated edition of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’s works, 
the initial volume selected—with excellent drawings by 
Mr. TownsEND—being the author’s masterpiece—“ 7’he 
Scarlet Letter.” The taste of this re-issue will assure it 
a wide popularity. 

The Royal Society of Literature has issued, under the 
editorship of its Secretary, Mr. Percy W. Ames, a fac- 
simile of “ The Mirror of the Sinful Soul,” which Princess 
(after Queen) Elizabeth translated and wrote out for her 
mother when only eleven years of age. This interesting 
little book is embellished with a photogravure portrait of 
the young authoress, the whole of whose manuscript has 
been successfully reproduced by collotype. The book is a 
Jubilee offering from the Society to Queen Victoria. 

Herr Cart Cornetivus has devoted considerable pains 
to his study of the life and art of “Jacopo della Quercia” 
(Wilhelm Knapp. Halle 
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explanatory notes. The drawings are practically worked 
out, with sections and scales, and should therefore be 
of great service to both craftsman and amateur. 

Holland has now an art magazine of its own. “De 
Vlaamse School” (J. E. Buschmann, Antwerp) is printed 
in the Dutch language, and exceedingly well arranged. 
With well-designed initials and headpieces, and the title 
of the article on the margin of each page, the magazine 
presents a dainty and distinctive appearance. 

We have received “A Guide to Modern Photography” 
(Iliffe and Son), a useful little compendium ; and “Hints to 
Sketchers,” by Mr. C. G. Ving, and “Some English Sketch- 
ing Grounds,” by Mr. C. G. Harper (Reeves and Sons), 
both modest handbooks, the former of which may be 
specially recommended to amateurs on their first sketching 
expedition. The advice it contains is sound and useful. 

A series of “ Htchings of Lincoln’s Inn,” by Miss Piper, 
A.R.E., and Mr. W. E. 
J. Burrows, has been 





f£.S.). To the British 
mind Herr Cornelius 
appears somewhat too 
addicted to fine writing, 
and to that style of 
criticism which we 
generally associate with 
the literary rather than 
with the artistic con- 
sideration of an artist’s 
works. The author, 
indeed, especially dis- 
claims any attempt to 
settle questions hither- 
to doubtful, and aims 
rather at interesting a 
greater audience than 
producing any new 
arguments for the satisfaction of the student. Although 
the work was compiled as un inaugural address for the 
delectatiun of the University of Basle, it is thorough so 
far as it goes, and useful too; but we cannot but regret 
that a work carried so far was not, for the sake of some- 
what greater effort, brought to a conclusion that might 
have ranked it not only as a serious study, but as a 
valuable addition to artistic biography. 

Mr. Witi1aM Waite, the curator of the Ruskin Museum 
at Sheffield, has issued a pamphlet entitled “A Biographical 
Series of Fifty Drawings and Sketches by Turner,” lent by 
the National Gallery to the institution of which the author 
has the directorship. These notes, which appear to have 
been in great measure reprinted from the author’s important 
book called “The Principles of Art,” admittedly follow 
Professor Ruskin’s views upon the painter. Mr. White’s 
little work fulfils its purpose admirably, and imparts as 
suggestive a picture of Turner’s genius and ability as may 
be gained from far more ambitious compilations. 

“ Grey Days and Gold,” by W1LL1AM WINTER, is a record 
by a sentimental American of the golden thoughts and me- 
mories that remained to him after grey days in England spent 
in visiting the shrines which make England a sort of Holy 
Land to many cultivated Americans. Messrs. Macmillan 
have issued an illustrated edition of the work, but the illus- 
trations are scarcely worthy of the publishers or the book. 

A useful book for wood-carvers is Mr. FRANKLYN A. 
Cratian’s “ Details of Gothic Wood-carving” (B. T. 
Batsford). The author has made skilful pencil drawings 
of some of th» choicest specimens of ecclesiastical carved 
work all over the country, and these are reproduced with 
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PREMIATED DESIGN FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF NATIONAL GALLERY. 
(By E. Barry, R.A. Hung in Entrance Hall of the Gallery.) 


issued by Messrs. W. 
H. Benyon and Co. 
(Cheltenham), and form 
an interesting record 
of one of the remaining 
portions of picturesque 
London. The plates 
are cleverly executed, 
and excellently printed 
by Mr. Govusvine. 
From the same pub- 
lishers we have also 
received a set of etch- 
ings of Westminster 
School by Mr. Bour- 
rows. ‘These shvulid 
appeal strongly to all 
who have been associated with the schvol ; but, apart from 
this special interest, the plates are worth preserving for 
the high quality of their work. 

THE Committee of the Oldham Corporation 
Misosiionee. | a Gallery have purchased for their per- 
manent collection from their Spring Exhibition Mr. ALFRED 
Parsons’ “ On Cotswold.” 

The drawing for prizes in the Royal Institute Art 
Union has been postponed until December 13th. The 
results are to be published in Zhe Times, Scotsman, Irish 
Times, and other leading papers of December 20th. 

The distribution of prizes to successful students at Mrs. 
Jopling’s School of Art, Logan Place, Earl’s Court, W., took 
place on June 11th. Mr. M. Paiprs Jackson, who judged 
the works, made the following awards :—For figure study and 
composition to Miss HEANty ; for “ water-colour work ” 
and “still-life” to Miss HoLincEr ; for “head in pastels and 
time work” to Miss Cote; for “black-and-white head” to 
Miss Greeson ; and “study of hands” to Miss Hucues. 
iii THE death has occurred at Paris of M. JuLEs 

¥ MaBixxe, sculptor, at the age of fifty-five. His 
“ Méléagre,” shown at the Salon of 1881, was bought by 
the State, and a large number of busts and decorative 
statues were executed by him for the Sorbonne, the Hotel 
de Ville, Paris, and for the Hotel de Ville, at Valenciennes. 

M. JosepH Epovarp Dantav, the French painter, has 
been killed in a carriage accident near Trouville. He was 
the son of Jean Pierre Dantan, the sculptor, and exhibited 
his first picture at the Salon, “ An Episode in the Destruction 
of Pompeii,” in 1869, when he was twenty-one years of age. 
He was decorated with the Legion of Honour in 1880. 











UNLOADING COAL AT DIEPPE. 
(From the Painting by Fritz Thaulow.) 


THE PARIS SALONS : 


AT THE CHAMP DE MARS. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


RY’ more than at the Champs Elysées one 
is depressed at the Champ de Mars by the 
débicle which appears to be threatening the Art 
of France. It is true that there are few examples 
of the commonplace kind such as were to be 
seen at the Palais de VIndustrie, or as in our 
own Royal Academy. Instead, we have attempts 
at novelty and originality which fill the spectator 
with apprehension and regret, for these experi- 
ments do not succeed in convincing him of their 
sincerity. It is novelty-at-any-price and origin- 
ality-of-any-sort, as if any true artist attacking 
his canvas or his clay would exclaim, “Observe! 
—I am going to be original—I shall produce a 
novelty!” This young school of capable French 
painters forgets that a work of art is the work 
of an artist sincere in feeling, as well as skil- 
ful in execution; who aims not primarily at pro- 
ducing a masterpiece, but expressing his own artistic 
thought through the medium of his artistic soul. 
If his temperament be naturally original, his 
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work will inevitably be so too; but if he strive 
to prove himself otherwise than nature made 
him, the result will be artificial, if not absolutely 
ridiculous. 

That “ridiculous,” indeed, is not too strong a 
word for many of the paintings exhibited in this 
Salon will be declared by those who see the painted 
screen of M. Coftiniére de Nordeck, whose mon- 
strosity of incompetence makes one doubt whether 
he is really as poor a draughtsman as he pretends 
to be, though there can be no doubt of the loss 
of self-respect which he must suffer; nor is it less 
absurd to observe how many a painter who has 
attained recognition of a kind, strives for acknow- 
ledgment ‘as a genius without that labour which 
must accompany it—playing the vé/e of Manet here, 
of Goya there, or Velasquez, or even Whistler, and 
playing them transparently badly, forgetful of the 
fact that superficial imitation is nothing without the 
inner structure. That is the reason why so much 
of the portraiture here is “ resembling,” perhaps, 
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but, paradoxically enough, not at all like. It appears 
to be the habit of this same school to think that 
they can paint without having properly learnt to 
draw. In the art cant of the present day painting 
is drawing, and the approximate is as good as the 
exact. A natural talent, they think, combined with 
a certain amount of practice with brush and pigment, 
constitutes sufficient equipment for the artist-painter. 
What would these same men exclaim were young 
singers with fine natural voices to consider them- 
selves fit to make their appearance upon the opera 
stage without the long, severe training which every 
voice, however sublime, must first undergo? They 
would then realise, perhaps, how not one or two, but 
all the excellences of an artist to be practised, must 
be acquired before the result can be considered not 
merely complete, but to be tolerated. Why, then, 
should a modern generation spring up that is to 
throw all previous experience to the winds, and 
pretend that they can forego their six or eight years’ 
académie, and pose as artists by the sheer force of 
their heaven-born genius—the existence of which 
they cannot justify—without reference to the great 
masters, and without due regard for their own 
education? The result may indeed be “ originality,” 
but it certainly is not art. As we pass round these 
walls and see efforts of a meteoric kind, not con- 
tinuously serious, and look at these framed paintings 
which are mostly sketches, studies, things to astonish, 
we realise how completely the unhappy belief 
has sunk into the minds that wrought them, that 
great Italian painting, like Italian music, is out of 
all fashion, and that the only contrast to past 
triumph is present incompetence. Far better would 
it be that they should recognise at once that in the 
art of painting (apart from the aspect of it) there 
can be little originality. Everything of the highest 
order that can be done has been done in the past ; 
all that can be hoped for is to rival ancient 
excellences in the modern spirit; and that any 
departure from classic excellence is not only 
heterodoxy, but foolishly sacrificed strength. 

It must not be supposed that the exhibition is 
a dull one notwithstanding—no French exhibition 
could be that. But mere experiment, mostly un- 
successful, is regarded as worthy to set before the 
public; invention and ingenuity are mistaken for 
imagination in the rare instances when thought and 
intellect are admitted as a factor at all; a canvas 
which is “amusing” in its handling of colour or 
technique is considered the equal or superior of that 
which is painter-like; servile imitation of painters 
of repute by pupils and non-pupils alike is rampant 
and shameless; and the indifference to that re- 
sponsibility of the artist and the dignity of the 
painter is proclaimed aloud from a thousand pre- 
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tended works of art. Is, then, art to be divorced 
henceforward from brain and cultivation? Is art 
itself to be placed on a lower level? and does the 
end of the century mark the disappearance of the 
old French school, and herald the development of 
anew? Has art itself, like Syrinx, pursued by the 
trifling satyr, sunk back metamorphosed into a crop 
of whistling reeds? For our part, we do not be- 
lieve it; we have confidence in the law of the 
swinging of the pendulum, and see in the excellent 
works, relatively few, it is true, in the Champ de 
Mars, scope for the future progress and compensa- 
tion for to-day. 

This compensation is gratefully to be recognised 
in a number of works which are happily not 
representative of the majority, and which are con- 
tributed to the exhibition almost in as great 
numbers by foreigners as by Frenchmen. In the 
room which contained the enormous canvas, by M. 
Tissot, of the “Reception of Cardinal Langénieux ”— 
a mere painted newspaper article—were grouped a 
number of the most striking successes of the year. 
A “Study of a Bretonne,” by M. Dagnan-Bouveret, 
together with several ladies’ portraits of nearly 
equal merit, besides their painter-like skill, betrayed 
some of that incisive observation and inner con- 
sciousness that belong to much of Mr. Watts’s finest 
portraiture, characteristic and subtle. These pictures 
are the more remarkable, inasmuch as portraiture 
of the higher class, as we have already stated, is 
poorly represented. But the admirable group of 
M. Blanche—who does easily what M. Besnard fails 
to do through attempting to over-accentuate—shows 
how a brilliant Frenchman can console us with 
subtle colour for the absence of that true strength 
which is the secret as well as the essential of 
the finest portrait-painting. The strength of the 
exhibition, indeed, lies in its landscape, and the 
fact that the greatest success in this branch of 
painting is to be found in some of the smallest 
and most modest canvases should be a lesson to 
those for whom ~+éclame is as the breath of 
their nostrils. The charming and reticent land- 
scapes of M. Cazin—landscapes sometimes peopled 
with figures, sometimes painted entirely for their 
own sake—give us sentiment and light, colour 
and quality of paint combined in a masterly 
whole. Not less admirable are the canvases of M. 
René Billotte, the laureate painter of the banliewa 
of Paris, who, an artist to his finger-tips and a fine 
colourist besides, now cool in his tones, now warm, 
sensitive to every shade of colour, familiar with every 
humour of Nature as displayed within the city and 
on her confines, presents to the spectator the truth 
which he recognises as at once realistic and poetic 
—subtle in his values, and solid in his paint. 
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Sensitive also in his view of city and city 
life, M. Raffaélli impresses one as less certain in 
his drawing—at least one whose style must be 
accepted in some measure as a convention, who 
does not seek absolute realism of effect: an artist 
who obviously rejects the axiom that “Nature has no 
outlines,” and architecture very few straight ones. 
Yet there is a quality in his work which attracts 
the spectator, and holds him far more securely than 
all the shouting and challenging canvases in the 
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dazzling quality of its whiteness, so that one 
must necessarily set down an effort, even so notable 
a one as this, among the lesser achievements set 
apart as tours-de-force. The strong colour, forcible 
character, and decorative effect of M. Dinet’s 
pictures remain as striking memories of the col- 
lection, even though there is none among them 
to compare with his picture in the Luxembourg, 
and though the riot he runs sacrifices much of 


the effect native to his talent; but in the extensive 
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exhibition put together. Even more sincere, though 
less characteristic, are the gentle pastoral pictures 
of M. Lhermitte, who recalls to the memory the 
poetry that Millet and Bastien-Lepage felt, though 
not so deep as the one nor as dexterous as tlie 
other. This sincere view of Nature is upheld by 
M. Iwill and a few others, whose pictures give forth 
the note which Nature has touched upon the strings 
of their own hearts. A word must be said for 
the extraordinary success of M. Schrader in “The 
Breithorn: Zermatt,’ who achieves for the first 
time within our knowledge what many have con- 
sidered to be an absolute impossibility—the truthful 
representation of snowfields in daylight. The effect 
is dazzling and uncompromisingly true; at the 
same time it is to be observed that the man who 
relies on the painting of snow for his reputation 
with posterity hopelessly deludes himself: it is 
not in the nature of pigment to retain the peculiar 





gathering of the work of M. Boutet de Monvei, 
we have an artist who is at ouc2 a decorator 
and an illustrator—as conventional as you please, 
making strange compromise between the stiff and 
the dainty, the awkward and the graceful, the 
obvious and the subtle, the strong and the delicate, 
and revealing a power of invention in his drawings 
to “Jeanne d’Are,” and a power of characterisation, 
of which few of his admirers hitherto believed 
him capable. 

The success achieved by these artists by the 
excellence of their work is aimed at by others by 
methods not quite so legitimate; one of these is 
the studious imitation of old masters: imitation of 
a sort whose ultimate aim seems not so much to 
recall as ape them. The results may be beau- 
tiful, as in the case of M. Guérin’s “Woman in 
Red,” which, with a few years’ dirt upon it, might 
easily pass at a cursory glance for a Raphaelesque 
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master. Mlle. Reederstein’s “The Three Genera- 
tions,” executed upon panel, might suggest a 
Diirer. M. Louis Picard’s little portraits are 
conceived in the manner of Holbein (though his 
larger portrait of M. Dagnan-Bouveret is better for 
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its interest. More curious than these, far less 
artistic though of higher scientific interest, is M. 
Schonheyder - Moller’s extraordinary “ Victorious 
Star” and “The Music of the Light,” both of 
which, by a remarkable artifice, not only dazzle 





NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 
(From the Painting by J. F. Raffaelli.) 


being more individual), and M. Piot’s “March to 
the Tomb” is an imitation of the great Moreau. 
Even M. La Gandara strikes one as a salad in which 
Mr. Shannon is the chief ingredient, and Mr. 
Whistler, Mr. Sargent, and M. Humbert complete 
the flavour. M. La Gandara is much in the fashion, 
but his work, we believe, if it reaches no higher 
point of excellence, will not survive the day. Even 
a second visit to the gallery, when the novelty of 
the aspect is worn off, robs his work of most of 


but almost blind the spectator by the extraordinary 
success with which the sun is painted, laboriously 
and ingeniously. There is, however, no beauty in 
the works of an artistic kind, and the definition of 
“art for oculists” might well be applied to it. 
Turning to the foreigners’ work, we are able to 
appreciate how here, as at the Champs Elysées, 
the work of the guests supports that of their 
hosts. M. Boldini, to whom great talent of arrange- 
ment and allwre must certainly be conceded, once 
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more displays his singular disabilities as a colourist ; 
elegance, indeed, is his, though when adapted to 
men, as in the case of the portrait of the Comte de 
Montesquiou, is apt to merge into affectation and 
caricature. His work, however, much like that of 
M. Roybet, loses less by translation into black and 
white than any other painter occupying the first rank 
in Paris. Belgium is well represented by M. Frantz 
Courtens, whose several canvases prove how sincerely 
he feels and how admirably he can realise landscape, 
his “ Morning” particularly, in the style of Mr. Mark 
Fisher, being a work of high excellence in every 
respect. M. Jef Leempoels also sustains the high 
reputation of his country’s art by one of those 
curious pictures displaying the deep observation 
and long perseverance characteristic of his school. 
The two heads in the simply-named “ Amitié” are 
extremely highly finished and in a sense tight in 
manner, but the execution is admirable and the 
sentiment genuinely touching and sympathetic; his 


other picture, “ Destiny and Humanity,” showing 
a forest of well-characterised hands _ stretching 


towards the mystic head which strikes one as being 
not free from clap-trap; but in this picture, as in 
the other, are displayed an intelligence and real 
power beyond the vast majority of other pictures 
in the gallery. From Holland M. Mesdag sends 
familiar scenes from Scheveningen, a little more sum- 
mary in manner perhaps than is his wont, but broad 
alike in conception and treatment. Even stronger 
and more admirable are the several canvases of M. 
Fritz Thaulow, a strong and original painter cer- 
tainly destined to take a leading place in European 
art ; his “Unloading Coal at Dieppe ” is full of sturdy 
vigour; perhaps even better is his “Old Factory 
on the Somme,” luminous in its dark and sombre 
colour, harmonious, subtle, and full of atmosphere. 
M. Burnaud might be called the Swiss Segantini, 
whose “ Return of the Prodigal Son,” for example, 
is good alike in light, in atmosphere, and in the 
treatinent of the heads, securing its curious effect 
partly through the use of a small brush upon a 
big canvas. The American, Mr. John Alexander, 
is undoubtedly a man of very considerable force 
and power, overstraining, however, after originality 
of treatment and exaggerated pose, so that the 
portraits which he calls “The Yellow Dress,” “The 
Black Dress,” “The Black Cat,” and so on, become 
respectively, indeed, portraits of the aforesaid 
dress and cat essentially. Mr. Alexander has 
skill and vigour unquestionably, and with them 
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challenges attention; with added grace and ima- 
gination he might also impart pleasure and edifica- 
tion. 

The band of Englishmen are not behind the rest, 
though all of them show an affinity to the French 
school, while retaining national characteristics, which 
relieves them of any particular thought apart from 
that proper to their painter's craft. The excellent 
portraits by Mr. Guthrie, especially that of Mr. 
Edward Martin; the stained-glass motifs of Mr. 
Brangwyn, such as “The Scoffers;” the admirable 
decorative canvas by Mr. Bramley of a child asleep 
amid a forest of monster poppies, red and purple ; 
the vigorous study by Mr. Douglas Robinson of a 
female nude, strong and truthful as a study of light, 
line, and colour, whose only fault is that the 
subject is too big for the canvas; the excellent 
landscape by Mr. A. K. Brown, quiet, simple, and 
sensitive; the charming colour and design of Mr. 
William Stott’s “Idlers;” and the striking study 
by Mr. Alfred East of a scene lighted by lanterns 
held by characteristic little Japanese girls, entitled 
“Sayanara”—these are among the British pictorial 
contingent which show a real vitality and an em- 
phasis of temperament, so to say, that have little 
in common with the clever experimentalism of those 
who, tired of treading the beaten track of their 
predecessors, have wandered away along by-paths 
that lead they know not, and do not greatly 
care, whither. 

We leave the exhibition with a feeling of unrest. 
When we see M. Carolus-Duran frittering away 
his talent upon a dish of apples and on a dead 
duck hanging against a board, and Mr. Alexander 
Harrison applauded for his picture of “The Sea ”— 
an ocean of impossible, at least of repulsive, hue 
crested with surf of soap—we are depressed at the 
view of art into which even men of high talent 
may delude themselves. These typical examples 
are proof of the widespread disease with which 
modern France and her disciples are for the time 
infected. “For the time” only, let us hope; it 
surely cannot be for many seasons more. “How 
long halt ye between two opinions?” we might 
ask; how long hesitate between sincerity and 
trifling? Make your experiments, point your jokes, 
execute your studies, but do not exhibit them ; they 
are not yet works of art. But as long as you play 
at art and make believe at originality, so long, in 
the word of the Scribe, shall it be said, “ Unstable 
as water, ye shall not excel.” 
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THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS. 
DECORATIVE ART AT WINDSOR CASTLE: BOULLE WORK. 


By FREDERICK S. ROBINSON. 


N 1672, as we have seen, 
André Charles Boulle 
was granted those 
lodgings in the Louvre 
which enabled him to 
carry out his designs 
without extraneous in- 
terference, and achieve 
that unity of effect 
which is necessary to 
good art. It is very pro- 
bable that the jealousy 
of native craftsmen 

had subsided since 1608, when Henri IV-found it 

necessary to protect clever foreigners. Boulle him- 
self, moreover, came of a family which was by 
this time naturalised in France. There can, still, be 
no doubt that lodgings in the Louvre were a very 
valuable privilege, if we are to judge from the way 
in which they were coveted. As M. Havard points 
out, Mariette at a much later date held them out as 
an inducement to persuade Rosalba Carriera, the 
celebrated lady pastellist, to come to Paris. It is 
interesting to learn from a letter written by Colbert 
to Louis XIV, when the latter was absent on one of 
his campaigns, and might have been expected to be 
too busy to attend to such matters, that the decision 
as to these lodgings was made actually by the king. 
He writes on May 22nd, 1672: “ Massé (Macé) the 
ébéniste, who used to make the panels of frogs, is 
dead; he has a son who is not skilful in his pro- 
fession. A man named Boulle is the most skilful 
man in Paris. Your Majesty. will ordain, if it 
pleases him, to which of these two he wishes to 
grant his lodgings in the galleries.” Louis, returning 
the letter to his minister, wrote on the margin, “The 
lodging in the galleries to the most skilful.” So 
poor Macé had to go, but it is consoling to find that 
he was working for the king until 1677 at least. 

The diploma granted to Boulle declares that the 

experience of André Charles Boulle, ébéniste, inlayer, 

gilder, and chaser, is well known, and that he de- 
serves the honour of lodging with the other crafts- 
men of reputation in the gallery of the castle of the 

Louvre destined for that purpose. It is signed by 

the queen in the king’s absence, and twice signed, 

with a marginal note, by the wise and _liberal- 
minded Colbert. In 1679 another diploma declares 
that his Majesty has had further proofs of Boulle’s 





skill in work done for himself, and gives him an 
extra lodging as he wishes to treat him with favour. 
Boulle also received a diploma in which he is styled 
“architect, engraver, and sculptor.” These terms, 
we may be sure, were not lightly employed. There 
were plenty of good architects, engravers, and 
sculptors patronised by the king whose feelings 
would have been injured if Boulle had been so 
styled without deserving it. But Pére Orlandi, in 
his “ Abecedario,” expressly says that Boulle was at 
once an architect, painter, sculptor in mosaic, crafts- 
man in veneer, designer, and master in ordinary of 
the king’s seals. M. de Champeaux says that he 
was “an artist in the absolute sense of the word,” 
and that no branch of art was unfamiliar to him. 
When we consider his designs which exist in the 
Louvre, and the fact that sculpture and engraving 
contributed in the highest degree to the effect of 
his furniture, we feel that a diploma in these terns 
was well deserved. That he had painting at heart 
is obvious from his private tastes. He had a mania 
for collecting pictures and drawings of all kinds, 
upon which he spent more money than he could 
afford. If we are to credit the attributions of his 
enormous collection, it must have contained the 
most priceless treasures. He attended every sale, 
bought when he could not pay, and even neglected 
his work. This involved him about the year 1697 
in a law-suit with Crozat, the great financier. The 
latter had employed him to make a considerable 
amount of furniture to fit the rooms of a certain 
residence. Boulle had not kept strictly to the 
measurements—perhaps his artistic soul revolted 
at limitations of this kind—and made great delays. 
Crozat changed his abode, and Boulle made this an 
excuse for not supplying the furniture in time, but 
he lost his case. As a final misfortune his house 
and workshops were burnt. He had not lived him- 
self in the Louvre till the year 1688, though his 
workmen had been installed there long before. 
His own house was originally in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain, but he probably left it for motives 
of economy when the expenses of his collection 
began to press on him. The Louvre did not serve 
as an asylum for debtors, though creditors had to 
obtain the royal permission for the officers of the 
law to enter. Louis XIV was strict in these 
inatters. He gave orders on one occasion, when a 
debtor took refuge in the Louvre, that he should be 
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turned out, and that his officers should never allow 
“ces sortes de gens dans le Louvre.” It is, however, 
likely that it was a good place for creating delays. 

The fire which helped to ruin the unfortunate 
artist and connoisseur broke out on August 30th, 
1720, at three o'clock in the morning. A 
thief, caught in a neighbouring workshop some 
two months before, had been tied up for three 
or four hours. His wanton revenge was to 
set fire to the collections of a lifetime belong- 
ing to a man against whom he had no grudge. 
The Voye publique remarks that the cause of 
the fire was “un quidam qui avait menacé tost 
ou tard de s’en venger.” Not to mention the 
pictures and drawings, an enormous amount 
of seasoned wood, finished or unfinished com- 
missions, and stock furniture was destroyed. 
The artist put in a claim for relief of some 
kind. In the inventory of the collections, 
“which were astonishingly precious,” says M. 
Havard, “and important in size and quality,” 
Boulle mentions as one item a large cupboard 
filled with portfolios in which were “ tous les 
desseins et estampes de tous les plus grands 
maitres qui ont excellés en peinture, sculpture, 
dessein et gravure, le tout estimé 60,000 livres 
qwon a voulu troquer au sieur Boulle pour une 
terre et métairie de vingt mil écus.” There 
seems to be at once a note of jealous pride 
in his beloved possessions, and despair at the 
irreparable loss, suggested in the wording of 
this sentence. Other items were six thousand 
medals, forty-eight drawings by Raphael, a 
manuscript by Rubens with his notes on a 
journey to Italy and remarks on painting and 
sculpture, and a complete series of contem- 
porary engravings mostly in duplicate, includ- 
ing mezzotints described as in “la maniére 
noir de Smith.” Add to these a portfolio of 
designs by Puget, Le Brun, and Bérain, which 
no doubt Boulle had employed in his own pro- 
fession, and eleven thousand (!) portraits of 
emperors, kings, princes, and celebrated per- 
sonages. On the walls were forty pictures 
by Correggio, Le Sueur, Le Brun, Mignard, 
Berghem, Tilborg, Snyders, Paul Bril, Bor- 
gognone, and S. Bourdon. This wonderful 
variety shows that Boulle was—as a true artist 
cannot fail to be—in complete sympathy with con- 
temporary art as well as with that of the old 
masters. The inventory put the total loss of stock- 
in-trade and collections at 370,770 livres, and no one 
seems to have accused Boulle of exaggeration. Yet 
a considerable amount was saved. From the year 
1684 till the end of his long life Boulle was con- 
tinually being pursued by his creditors. Mariette, 
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who was well informed as to Boulle’s life, says in 
his “ Abecedario”: “This man, who worked with 
prodigious energy throughout a long life, and served 
kings and men of wealth, died nevertheless in 
difficulties.” No sale of prints or drawings took 
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SECRETAIRE IN BRASS AND RED SHELLWORK. 
place without his borrowing, often at great interest, 
the means of buying. “It was a mania of which 
it was impossible to cure him.” 

Boulle died February 29th, 1732. If his fortune 
declined, it is pleasant to remember that his fame 
continued to flourish during his life and afterwards. 
In 1684 he is noted for making extraordinary 
marqueterie, which the connoisseurs preserve with 
the utmost care. In 1691 he is praised for some 
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in the Louvre.” Mariette, 
on the other hand, who may 
be supposed to speak with 
more authority than the 
mere writer of an obituary 
notice, says that the sons 





EIGHT-LEGGED KNEE-HOLE TABLE IN OLD SHELL WORK, BRASS AND WHITE METAL, 


of his finest works. In 1708, when Louis XIV 
was in his great period of adversity, he still employs 
Boulle. The Due d’Antin writes to him, “I have 
been to Trianon to see the second bureau of Boulle. 
It is as fine as the other, and suits that room 
wonderfully.” Louis has written on the margin 
“Bon.” In 1719 he is supplying furniture to the 
Elector of Cologne. After his death, though wood 
inlay became the fashion, Boulle’s own work was 
always esteemed. Madame de Pompadour was an 
admirer of it, and from 1766 to 1787 seven sale 
catalogues, including that of the celebrated collection 
of the Duc d’Aumont, mention his masterpieces with 
enthusiasm. Needless to add that while the prices 
paid for genuine examples of his work were never, 
perhaps, higher than they are at present, he has 
been skilfully plagiarised and also imitated down 
to the lowest depths of badness. 

Boulle was buried at St. Germain l’Auxerrois. 
The remnant of his property was the subject of an 
important sale. The Mercure says that he left four 
sons “as inheritors of his talents and of his lodgings 





were “mere apes of their 
father.” This is probably 
rather severe. One of them, 
at any rate, Charles André, 
who called himself Boulle 
de Séve (Sévres), from the 
situation of his studio and 
shops in the Rue de Sévres, 
had studied at the Academy, 
and ir 1709 was only de- 
feated by Dumont for the 
Prix de Rome. He has been 
said to have been the origin- 
ator of the fashion of in- 
crusting porcelain upon 
ebony furniture. If it is 
true that he was the inven- 
tor of that system of orna- 
mentation which takes no 
regard of the harmonies of 
colour, he was indeed mis- 
chievously inventive. He 
died in pecuniary straits 
in 1745. This was the 
fate of all the brothers. 
Charles Joseph, who had dis- 
covered the outbreak of his 
father’s great fire, was also 
“ ébéniste to the king,” but, like his brother Pierre 
Benoit, made nothing out of it. There are only 
two interesting facts worth mentioning about him. 
One is that he sublet his lodgings to the famous 
Oeben, who, with Cressent, was the great Boulle’s 
most noted pupil. The other is that he owed a 
debt of twenty livres fifteen sols to an eating-house 
keeper, but as he would not acknowledge more than 
eighteen livres, the latter, “ Paget, traiteur,” of the 
tue Fromentlau, called him “ gueux, fripon,” and 
something else, assembled his neighbours, and ex- 
posed him to a “charivari,” or what in some parts 
of England is known by the less picturesque title 
of a “tin-panning.” There is a considerable quantity 
of good furniture in the style of Boulle which cannot 
be attributed to the great artist himself, but is not 
altogether unworthy of his talents. It is fair to 
suppose that his sons, who worked with him so long, 
retained at least a reminiscence of their father’s 
genius, and were responsible for some of this. 
Boulle work, as many people are aware, is an 
inlay or marqueterie or veneer of tortoiseshell and 
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brass upon wood. The body of a piece of furniture 
decorated with this kind of inlay is in oak, or some 
other durable and well seasoned wood. The stiles 
and general framework of the panels are veneered 
with some dark wood, such as stained rosewood 
or ebony. Upon the panels is found the Boulle 
work proper. If a workman carefully saws out a 
“pierced” or fretwork design, it is obvious to any- 
one who has used a fretsaw that there result two 
ornamental motives—the part which is extracted, 
and the ground which is left. The finest Boulle 
work consists of a ground of tortoiseshell in which 
are inlaid figures, scrolls, flowers, and other orna- 
ments of brass. There remain, however, if nothing 
more is done, two waste products, the material which 
has been sawn out of the 
shell, and the brass plate 
from which have been sawn 
the ornaments to be inlaid 
on the shell. But if the 
sawing has been skilfully 
done, it is plain that these 
two products can be made 
to combine, each being the 
complement of the other. 
Consequently, to avoid 
waste, it is better to make 
two similar pieces of furni- 
ture which are companions. 
The only obvious difference 
between the two will be 
that in the first brass is in- 
laid upon a field or ground 
of tortoiseshell; while in 
the second the exact reverse 
is the case, tortoiseshell or- 
naments appearing upon a 
field of brass. The French 
have called this simple sys- 
tem of interchange “ pre- 
miére partie” and “seconde” 
or “contre-partie.”’ We 
speak of “ Boulle and coun- 
ter,” or “first part” and 
“second part.” The point 
to be remembered is that 
“ premiére partie” or “ first 
part” is that in which brass 
ornament of figures, scrolls, 
and flowers is inlaid upon 
a ground of shell. The first 
part is, artistically, far the 
best. It will be noticed 
that the upright secrétaire 
upon four curved legs, which 
we illustrate, is in first part 
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work, the ornament being brass upon a ground of 
shell. One reason of this superiority is that in 
second part work a ground of brass, unless a very 
careful balance is preserved in the design between 
the surface of brass and shell, is apt to result in 
too much glitter, and produce an effect which the 
French call “clinquant.” A more important reason, 
however, is that while brass lends itself to the ad- 
mirable engraving which is found upon all the finest 
Boulle work, it is not easy to engrave, nor is much 
effect. produced by engraving, the tortoiseshell. If 
one compares a piece of modern rough unengraved 
Boulle work with a fine genuine piece, one sees 
at once how important this engraving is to the 
“keeping” of the design. It gives the hitherto 
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WILLIAM AND MARY CABINET, INLAID METAL AND WOOD. 
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unsympathetic brass scroll-work, by means of the 
dark lines which the graving tool makes, a gentle 
shading to express the natural turn of a leaf, or 
the modelling of a face or figure. It also softens 
the crude, hard outline of the junctions of the two 
materials, and causes the brass here to lose itself 
in the background, and there almost to stand out 
in relief. In our illustration of the exquisite little 
eight-legged table, with nest of drawers upon the 
top, the seroll-work is largely second part. Wherever 
this is the case, it is lacking in finesse, though good 
in general effect, and the only drawback of a most 
charming example. One part, nevertheless, is the 
complement of the other, and a piece of furniture 
in first part, with its brass figures well engraved, 
has more value if its companion piece, with the 
shell standing out from a brass ground in second 
part, is not missing. 

Originally this method of inlay was very wasteful 
of material and correspondingly expensive. The 
workman did not at once hit on the idea that he 
had ready to hand the means of making two com- 
panion pieces. It was another important after- 
thought which prompted him to glue temporarily 
‘together several thicknesses of shell or of brass, and 
saw out several replicas of the same design by one 
and the same operation. By reversing—ze. turning 
upside down—one half of these thicknesses of brass 
or shell, you could obtain right- and left-hand similar 
corresponding designs. This summary method of 


sawing ornaments, however, naturally created a 


tendency to repetition of the same design upon 
drawer after drawer of a commode or the panels 
of a cabinet, and did not tend to artistic variety. 
One mark, therefore, of the finest Boulle work is that 
it does not repeat the same motive ad nauseam. In 
the large upright armoire we have illustrated there 
may be noticed interesting differences of design in 
the large panels, which show that, though very 
similar, they could not possibly have been sawn 
in a summary manner. We shall give a more 
detailed description of this splendid example in our 
next article. 

We cannot agree with M. Mazi-Sencier when 
he says, in his “ Livre des Collectionneurs,” that the 
seconde partie is quite as pretty as the premieére, for 
the reasons of engraving which we have mentioned. 
But we are quite at one with him when he remarks 
that single pieces of furniture in which the two 
parts are used in alternation are the finest in effect 
on account of their variety, and are also the most 
rare. There are several instances of this alternation 
on our Windsor examples. 

This counter-arrangement on single pieces of 
much-panelled furniture sometimes only occurs in 
one single pair of panels. It is needless to repeat 
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that a piece in which the pattern is varied all over 
and does not consist of repeats of the same design on 
each panel, should be a finer and probably an earlier 
work than one in which a single motive is done to 
death. 

The adoption of this style of shell and brass 
inlay, of which Boulle was not the originator, was 
gradual. It is impossible to state the exact period 
at which it was practised in France. There is at 
Buckingham Palace an imposing piece in red Boulle 
and incrustations of agate and coloured stone which 
is attributed by M. de Champeaux to the reign of 
Louis XIII, and is regarded by him as the most 
important of its kind. He compares it with an 
example in the Musée de Cluny, which he illustrates 
(Fig. 9, Vol. IL) in “Le Meuble,” and claims as 
French. This is known as the bureau du Maréchal 
de Créqui, who died in 1638, four years before Boulle 
was born. The Buckingham Palace piece is de- 
cidedly Dutch in character. It also tends to upset 
the prevalent idea that red Boulle is later in date 
than that in the natural colour of the shell. The 
truth of the matter probably is that the red-coloured 
shell is characteristic of Dutch workmanship. French 
connoisseurs agree that the methods of inlay came 
from the Low Countries and adjoining Rhine pro- 
vinces, and the names of the predecessors and con- 
temporaries of Boulle—Golle, Vordt, Somer, Oppenord, 
Staber—seem to point to that. A connecting link 
between Dutch and French furniture, or, we should 
say, between the inlaid wood furniture and the 
tortoiseshell and brass style of Boulle, is perhaps 
to be found in certain pieces of furniture at South 
Kensington, from the castle of Montargis, in France. 
In the centre of the large cabinet (No. 439) are 
two winged cherubs in white metal; there are ivory 
inlaid flowers, genuine Dutch tulips and carnations, 
beautifully drawn. Bordering the panels we already 
tind the white metal lines of Boulle work. Two low 
cabinet-tables (Nos. 1,441 and 1,442) are similar in 
inlay and have the square, tapering pedestal legs 
characteristic of the early period of Louis XIV, and 
have modest ormoulu mounts. These are eight-legged 
pieces with crossed footrails and recessed centres 
similar in shape to the charming little eight-legged 
example of red Boulle which we illustrate. Pieces 
similar to this and to the tall secrétaire on four 
crooked legs of our illustration are set down by the 
French writers as Boulle’s work. But it seems to 
us, after comparing this slim, delicate, charming fur- 
niture with the magisterial and dignified style of 
undoubted examples of André Charles Boulle, im- 
possible that this should be the case. The eight- 
legged piece has a profusion of white metal (étain) 
in its inlay, which Boulle is not supposed to have 
much affected. The date of these pieces must be 
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assigned to the year 1690 approximately. The “William and Mary” cabinet, and is said to have 
cabinet on four massive terminal legs, upon the top come from amongst their furniture at Hampton 
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BOULLE ARMOIRE IN NATURALLY-COLOURED SHELL. 


of which is seen in our illustration a little French Court. This, though not in shell at all, but in brass 
bronze infant Hercules with snakes, is known as the and white metal on rosewood, is much more in the 
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massive style of Boulle as far as general shape is 
concerned. 

Our conclusion with regard to the eight-legged 
cabinet table and the tall secrétaire upon crooked 
legs is that they are by some of the Dutch workmen 
contemporary with Boulle, who, like him, adopted 
for the ornament of their panels the designs of Jean 
or “Jouanés” Bérain. This prolific designer and 
engraver was born in Paris about the year 1636. 
The best known of his plates are a series of twelve 
of the “ Ornaments of Painting and Sculpture which 
are in the Gallery of Apollo in the Louvre,” and 
three plates of ornaments invented and engraved by 
J. Bérain. His style is remarkable for the intro- 
duction of figures of comedy, combined with scroll- 
work, birds, and canopies. The swinging figure of 
the centre of the main panel in the tall secrétaire 
was frequently repeated by him. There is often 
in his designs a slight suggestion of that Chinese 
element which became popular about 1680-1690. 
During that decade the importation of Chinese 
porcelain caused a great craze for decoration imi- 
tating Chinese figures, as may be seen from the 
English engraved silver plate of this date, which 
ousted for a season the finer methods of repoussé 
work. We find Watteau (born 1684), through 
his connection with Gillot, who was of the school 
of Bérain, also dealing in the grotesques and birds 
and monkeys of this style, and afterwards joining 
Audran, the rival of Bérain. 

The tall secrétaire is supported upon a console, 
with four curved and angled legs and curving 
footrail, which are distinctly Dutch in style. The 
basis of this piece seems to be of rosewood, and 
there is no white metal or coloured horn in the 
inlay. The main body is all in first part, well 
engraved. The console is a mixture of first and 


second part, and the height of the two together is 
about five feet. 

In contrast with it, the little eight-legged cabinet 
work-table with recessed centre is chiefly in “second 
part,” and is picked out with much white metal and 
The design is replete with 


blue and green horn. 
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human figures, parrots rabbits, and swans disposed 
about, with birds and canopies. The legs, tapered 
and fluted, have silver mounts at the top and 
bottom. On the hinged top slab, which opens, is 
a coat-of-arms consisting of three fleur-de-lis twice 
quartered and two maces crossed and also twice 
repeated. There is a crown above with the motto, 
“non sine labore,’ a favourite text with cabinet- 
makers. A hand above holds a mace; these maces 
are repeated on the legs. Many of the human 
figures are negroes and adult negresses. On each 
side of the centre recess, which has a cabinet door, 
is a round niche, the floor of which is “chess- 
boarded” in black and red. The same motive is 
repeated on the sides. The cipher, 3€, is found in 
white metal on the top slab. 

On the top of this charming piece, which is only 
about 2 ft. 8in. high, is a row of three drawers in 
a similar style, with the addition of a sun-face. The 
coloured horn, of which the blue represents lapis- 
lazuli, reminds us of that quaint casket in the Jones 
collection (No. 1,109) covered with plaques of brass 
and inlaid with emblems in mother-of-pearl, white 
metal, and coloured shell or horn, which is said to 
have belonged to the Cardinal de Retz. Jacquemart 
states that one Philippe Poitou, who became an 
inlayer to Louis XIV in 1683, is responsible for 
the addition of coloured horn to Boulle work. If 
this is so, the piece before us may be the work 
of such a clever rival of Boulle. Exhibited at 
the Special Exhibition at South Kensington in 
1862, it is described by the authority who made 
the furniture catalogue as a_knee-hole table, bear- 
ing the arms of the De Gondi family. He dates 
it cirea 1700, and says that in all probability it 
was made for a descendant of the celebrated Car- 
dinal de Retz. 

The large eight-legged table in the Green 
Drawing Room is fairly engraved with a Bérain 
design. The inkstand upon it is showy but coarse. 
Neither of these handsome pieces could be said to 
be of a very early date. At Buckingham Palace is 
a large table of a much finer quality. 
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MARINUS OF REIJMERSWALE. 


By ANNIE R. EVANS. 


ARINUS DE SEEUW, or 
Marinus of Reijmerswale, or 
Romerswalen, as it is fre- 
quently written, is cursorily 
mentioned by some later 
writers on Flemish art as 
“Quintijn Massijs’ double,” 
whilst by others he is not 

Nowadays, thanks mainly to the 





mentioned at all. 
researches of Mr. Hymans, Keeper of the Prints at 
Brussels, this sturdy realist has emerged somewhat 
from the darkness in which he so long was shrouded. 
He may be regarded as the most faithful follower 
of Quintijn Massijs, and the successful rival of the 


latter in colour and technical execution. Due fame 
is now accorded him as the painter of a large num- 
ber of those pictures of money-changers scattered 
throughout the galleries of Europe, until recently 
attributed to Quintijn Massijs, or disguised in the 
catalogues under a misread signature. 

These paintings, generally known as “ Quintijn 
Massijs’ Misers,” are repetitions of the same subject 
—banker-goldsmiths, money-changers, usurers, and 
excise collectors, engaged mostly in counting and 
weighing gold, or casting up accounts. They vary 
in composition, but have seemingly but one motive, 
viz., to depict avarice, to this day the national 
vice of the Netherlands. The splendid technical 
qualities of the greater number of the pictures 
now extant would have insured them a place in 
the galleries of connoisseurs, then as now. England 
possesses three fine specimens of these “ money 
pieces,” “The Misers” at Windsor Castle, “The 
Money-Changers” in the National Gallery, and a 
picture of a banker belonging to the Marquess of 
Lansdowne. 

Beyond the pictorial and moral interest possessed 
by these pictures, a special historical one attaches 
to them; they are the earliest known specimens of 
genre painting. As Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse has 
pointed out, Quintijn Massijs’ “The Banker and 
his Wife,” in the Louvre, dated 1518, is the first 
instance we have of a subject taken from common 
life sufficing an artist as motive for a picture. A 
daring innovation on the part of Master Quintijn 
Massijs ; yet men’s minds were not wholly unprepared 
for it. During three centuries previously, the way 
had been paved for this—one of the features of the 
triumph of the actual over the allegorical, the real 
over the ideal, the human over the ascetic principle 
in the art of the Renaissance. 





That the realism which induced Quintijn Massijs 
to paint genre was the development of the spirit 
of the age, and no eccentricity, is shown by the 
works of contemporaries, all younger men, who 
walked side by side with him or followed in his 
footsteps. To the last twenty years of Quintijn’s 
life belong the works of such men as Cornelis 
Engelbrechtsen and Lukas of Leijden, Dutchmen 
both, each of whom produced a genre picture, still 
in existence, viz., Lord Pembroke’s “ Chess-Players ” 
and the Berlin “ Card-Players,’ and numerous 
prints of genre subjects. Whilst Diirer and Holbein 
were executing mystic and religious engravings, 
Lukas produced “The Dentist,” “The Chiropodist,” 
“Wayside Musicians,” ete. 

The first artist who devoted his brush almost 
exclusively to genre subjects was Marinus Claeszoon, 
son of Claes or Niklaus of Zierickzee, born about 
the year 1497 at Reijmerswale, the little fortified 
capital of South Beveland, an island of the sea-inter- 
sected province of Zealand. A flourishing town in the 
painter’s time, Reijmerswale was separated in the 
year 1530 from the rest of South Beveland by the 
ever-encroaching sea; but it retained its importance, 
for it was there that eighteen years later the son of 
Charles V took the oaths as Count of Holland and 
Zealand. A hundred years’ struggle against the 
waves ended in defeat, and the last remaining portion 
of Reijmerswale was abandoned early in the seven- 
teenth century, and now no trace of the pain- 
ter’s birthplace remains. Guicciardini, the Italian 
traveller, marks it with a church on one of his 
curious maps in his “Journey to the Netherlands ” 
in 1567; and the little town has an additional in- 
terest for admirers of the bold rough Zealanders in 
that their earliest naval victory in the war of inde- 
pendence was gained within sight of Reijmerswale. 

Marinus, who usually signed himself of Reijmers- 
wale, has been called “de Seeuw,” the Dutch form 
of Zealand, which has been mis-read Secu, and he has 
also been called “of Zierickzee,” like his father. This 
last odd Northern name has been twisted and modu- 
lated into Siresee, Siressia, Sivessia, and Sivesta, by 
French, Italian, and Spanish writers. Zierickzee 
was, and is still, the capital of the province of 
Zealand, and Marinus’s father inscribed himself in 
1475, in the Guild of St. Luke at Antwerp, as 
Niklaus of Zierickzee. Of Niklaus’s work we know 
nothing, but Marinus seems early to have inclined to 
follow in his father’s path. In 1509, at the age of 


twelve years, he was apprenticed to a glass-painter, 

















THE MONEY-CHANGERS, 
(From the Painting by Marinus Claeszoon of Reljmerswale, in the National Gallery. Engraved by C. Carter.) 
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Simon van Daele, in Antwerp, and is inscribed as 
Marinus Claeszoon, the Zealander. We do not know 
whether he stayed his time with Simon, but probably 
‘he did not, for he must have studied painting under 
the influence ‘of Quintijn Massijs for some years 
before he could have. attained to the perfection of 
workmanship shown in the picture 
of “St. Jerome” in the Madrid Gal- 
lery, signed by him, and dated 1521. 

Quintijn Massijs’ original genius 
had formed a school at Antwerp. 
Though but four of his pupils’ names 
figure in the records of the Guild of 
St. Luke at Antwerp (beside that of 
one who studied under his brother 
Jan), many others must have worked 
under him, if not in his workshop 
itself. Antwerp, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, was the centre 
of a great activity in art, and young « 
artists flocked there, as a generation 
before they had flocked to seek in- 
structions in Bruges and Louvain. 
Some of these scholars are probably 
responsible for many a picture bear- 
ing the name of Quintijn, having 
either worked out his conceptions in 
his manner, under his direction, or 
made actual copies of his pictures. 
The young Marinus found the school 
in full flower in the latter years of 
its great master, but he lived to 
witness the decline of Massijs’ fol- 
lowers and contemporaries. In the 
stir and rush of the new century, 
big with great events, the youthful 
artists of the Netherlands had ven- 
tured out of their native cities to 
seek in Italy that ideal beauty which 
the worldly spirit of the Church and 
the rising ideas of the Reformation had killed at 
home. Returning thence they were neither fish 
nor fowl, Their native realism and vigour, when 
grafted upon their Italian studies, produced a 
highly unsatisfactory hybrid art. Marinus, how- 
ever, like his master Massijs, untouched by the 
changing influences around him, retained his essen- 
tially national style of painting. 

The garrulous old Flemish painter and art- 
chronicler, Karel van Mander, has but little to say 
of our painter: “Fame forbids that praise be de- 
nied the skilful painter, Marinus of Romerswal, or 
Marinus of Zeeuw, many of whose works are to be 
seen in Zealand. His quick brush worked after the 
new fashion, and his things were rather rough than 
fine, at least those pictures of his which I have seen. 
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Master Wijntges, of Middleberg, possesses an excel- 
lently-conceived and freely-handled piece by him, in 
which is represented an excise receiver sitting in his 
counting-house. The times of his birth and death 
are unknown to me, but he lived in the time of 
Frans Floris.” We know a little more of Marinus 


THE MISERS. 
(From the Painting ty Quintijn Massijs.) 


than did the worthy chronicler, but from 1509 to 
1566 there is a long gap in the story. From this 
very entrance into life, his apprenticeship in 1509, 
we know nothing of him until near the end of a long 
and busy life. His pictures are the only witnesses 
of an active existence, and the ascertained dates of 
those are mostly wide apart, viz., 1521, 1533, 1538, 
1541, 1542, and 1560. 

In the beginning of the great struggle of the 
Netherlanders against the Spaniards, the enthusiastic 
iconoclasts ransacked churches and convents to 
destroy the works of art that ministered to the out- 
ward show and power of the oppressive Church of 
Rome and her bloody-minded rulers. At the same 
time the greater number of the religious houses of 
Holland and Zealand passed into the stern hands of 
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the reformed religionists, to be emptied and purified 
of all idolatrous religious symbols. In this tur- 
moil our painter was involved. On the 23rd of 
June, 1567, Marinus Claeszoon of Reijmerswale 
was sentenced to walk in his shirt, candle in 
hand, in penitent procession through the city of 
Middelburg, and, in addition, to be banished from 
within the city walls for the space of six years. 
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THE BANKER AND HIS WIFE. 
(From the Painting by Quintijn Massijs.) 


This was the punishment for his participation in 
the plundering of the Westerkerk, the cathedral of 
Middelburg, in the August of the previous year. 
Whether he tried to stem the torrent of ruth- 
less destruction in the Westerkirk, or forgot his 
artistic instincts in the rage against oppression, 
we do not know. Perhaps he sought to save 
Mabuse’s grand altar-piece, which, rescued from the 
iconoclasts of the cathedral, was accidentally burnt 
a few years after. The mildness of this sentence 
passed on Marinus, when burnings, beheadings, and 
hangings were otherwise so freely scattered amongst 
the people, points to his very slight share in the 
desecration; for his artistic worth and seventy 





years would have had but little weight in those 
days, when the Inquisition threw its sword into the 
opposite scale. 

To me it is a question whether he actually per- 
formed this*penance. We have only the docu- 
mentary evidence of his condemnation. Guicciardini, 
writing in that same year, 1567, names him in a list 
of artists already dead. On one hand, Guicciardini 
may have been mistaken; on 
the other, the Government of - 
the day was capable of con- 
demning a dead man to banish- 
ment as a show of reason for 
muleting his family of their 
possessions. However that may 
be, of his life we know little, 
or of the manner of his death, 
or whether, like the sons of 
master Massijs, he endured 
banishment for his Protestant 
proclivities. For chief interest 
we must therefore turn to his 
works, mere imitator though he 
is said to be. 

The learned Keeper of the 
Prints at Brussels says of him: 
“Although Marinus seems to 
be an imitator, almost a mere 
‘copyist of Quintijn Massijs, he 
is none the less an interesting 
and expressive painter, and one 
showing a rare technical skill.” 
And it is true that we have 
no works signed by him but 
of those two subjects of which 
the original conception is as- 
cribed to Quintijn Massijs, viz., 
bankers counting money and 
St. Jerome meditating in his 
cell—two subjects that provoke 
contrast enough; in the first, 
the miserly money-merchant, 
richly robed, his lined face bending over the gold 
scales, on which are weighing the coins that his 
lean fingers rake together with a nervous grasp ; 
the unmoved egoism of his expression as he reckons 
debit and credit with the calm of satisfied greed ; 
the wife that looks up from the missal before her: 
and in the other picture St. Jerome, the apostle 
of gentle truth, sits in his study, in ascetic garb, 
meditating on the human skull before him. 

The name of “ Misers” applied to many of these 
“money-pieces” seems to me to convey a false 
impression. The meaning of the word is more 
limited than its French synonym, “Les Avares,” 
through a translation of which it has come to us. 
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Not such are these canny Dutch and Flemish mer- 
chants and usurers, with their luxurious surround- 
ings and well-fed wives. They are no gold maniacs, 
lut greedy egoists, not denying their own flesh for 
their mania, but only their neighbours wherever they 
can. Their epicurean banquets, their rich raiment, 
the magnificent receptions offered to the princes who 
visited their wealthy cities, of which we read, give 
wide ideas of the luxury and power of these mer- 
chants of Antwerp and Middelburg; but the reverse 
of the picture is the ugly side of commerce—mean 
trickery and grasping covetousness. The beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when our painter flourished, 
was a tiie of unexampled prosperity. Avarice was 
unbridled. Motley says: “ Men high in station huck- 
stered themselves for as ignoble motives as ever led 
counterfeiters or bravoes to the gallows.” The mer- 
chant paid to be excused office because of the 
expenses. Playing usurer, he plundered the noble, 
who, in his turn, devoured the peasant. 

The money pictures include two subjects entirely 
different from one another; and the numerous repe- 
titions of each vary in small degree, or not at all. 
Of the first subject : a banker and his wife counting 
and weighing money, the only one signed by Quintijn 
Massijs is that in the Louvre. That bears the 
earliest date (1518), and may be accepted as_ the 
original. Of the reproductions, four bear the signa- 
ture of Marinus of Reijmerswale, and the greater 
number of those known may certainly be ascribed to 
his hand. There is one in the Antwerp Gallery, 
No. 567, of very inferior quality, an obvious copy of 
another person’s work. Though Van Mander says 
Marinus’ manner is “rather rough than fine,” it is 
impossible to regard this as by his hand. His touch 
might indeed be characterised as rough or hard when 
compared to the tender delicacy of a Memling or a 
Van Eyck, but one cannot mistake the care and 
artistic finish which characterises his work. 

The second subject of the money pictures is that 
of two excise officers, or officer and client. The one 
square-faced, honest-looking enough, entering items 
in his ledger, with knitted brows and spectacles on 
nose, whilst with his left hand he fingers the coins 
he is counting; leaning upon his shoulder the other, 
the client, with a crafty, wizened face, as pointed and 
as grasping as his lean fingers, seems to watch his 
proceedings with fearful anxiety; to draw money 
from his purse is like drawing blood from his veins ; 
one can see, in the agonised twist of his mouth and 
wrinkling of his eyes, the pain he suffers as the coin 
passes through the fingers of the shrewd and imper- 
turbable tax-receiver. A very excellent example of 
this subject is No. 944 in the National Gallery, 
which is distinguished by the peculiar, cut cloth 
head-dresses shown in our engraving. An excellent 


REIJ MERSWALE. 
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replica of this is, according to Miindler, to be seen 
in Madrid. Another example, varying in detail and 
in the costume of the two men, but the same in 
the expression of the faces, is in the possession of 
the Queen at Windsor Castle. Of these two, a 
number of equally good copies exist, several of which 
Mr. Hyinans considers equal to the Louvre Quintijn 
Massijs in workmanship and colour, There are also 
inferior ones to be seen, notably one at Berlin, 
where, according to recent investigations, the coins 
spread upon the table are incorrectly inseribed and 
dated; also one at Louvain, said to be a copy by 
Lucas Horenbout of Ghent, painted in 1587, and 
another at Antwerp, No. 244, in the same coarse 
style as No. 567, already mentioned, in the same 
gallery. These numerous repetitions of inferior 
technical quality prove how popular the subject and 
composition had become during Marinus’s lifetime. 
It is curious that not one of the known examples 
of the second subject is signed, though, as I have 
mentioned, several of the first subject are. Van 
Mander tells us that Jan Massijs, son of Quintijn, 
painted such subjects, and that a picture of changers 
counting their money was to be seen in his time 
at the sign of the Needle, in Waermoer Street, at 
Amsterdam. This description seems rather to point 
to the first subject, the man and wife; but, posi- 
tively, there is nothing to prove that any example of 
the second subject is by Jan rather than Quintijn, 
or by Marinus rather than Jan, except the very 
characteristic manner of the better paintings, Van 
Mander’s mention of a picture of a “ Tollenaar,” 
or tax-receiver, by Marinus, and a third composi- 
tion at Munich (No. 44 in the Pinacothek), signed 
“ Marin® inv. fecit *° 1542,” and thus claimed by the 
painter as his own conception. This last represents 
a man at a desk, apparently instructing another 
from an official imperial document which he holds in 
his hand. Two other personages are present, and it 
closely resembles the second subject ‘n composition 
and execution. The half-burnt candle seems to be 
a favourite detail in the second subject (the “Two 
Misers”) and in the St. Jerome pictures, as the 
mirror is in the first subject («The Banker and 
Wife”). There are also some curious, coarsely- 
painted pictures of an elderly man and a young girl 
laughing and struggling for a purse, whilst a youth 
watches them from a half-open door. One at 
Cassel and a replica at Antwerp seem to be by the 
same hand as the two copies of the first and second 
money pictures at the latter gallery, and certainly 
not by Marinus of Reijmerswale, who, however 
doubtful be his claim to originality of conception, 
was an excellent workman with his tools, an admir- 
able colourist, and an artist whose powerful touch is 
unmistakably individual and characteristic. 
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METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOLS: THE PEOPLE’S PALACE. 


By ARTHUR FISH. 


HE “far East” of London, considered in the 
light of the prevailing idea of that part of the 





DESIGN FOR A POSTER. 
(8y W. Thompson.) 


Metropolis, does not appear a locality favourable to 
the development of a successful art class. By those 
who are personally unacquainted 
with the Mile End Road it is 
presumed to be overshadowed by 
that squalid poverty generally 
associated with the “ East-end,” 
and therefore the most unlikely 
neighbourhood to take an in- 
terest in any matters other than 
those connected with the problem 
of how to live. But to anyone 
familiar with this thoroughfare 
the idea must be classed among 
popular fallacies. The Mile End 
Road, as a whole, is dull, truly, 
but it is not squalid; it has 
not even that air of poverty 
possessed by many main roads 
in other parts of London. It is 
picturesque in parts; its old 
almshouses—the Trinity House 


among them—and its ancient residences and shops 
offer compensation for the commonplace appearance 
of the more modern portions. Then, as a centre 
of intellectual influence, it has iis People’s Palace, 


‘established more than ten years ago as an outcome 


of Sir Walter Besant’s “ Palace of Delight.” And 
among the classes formed at that institution not the 
least successful has been that for the study of art. 
It must be acknowledged at the outset that the 
People’s Palace has not exercised that amount of 
influence upon the locality which Sir Walter was 
able to place to the credit of the palace of his story ; 
but it has proved, nevertheless, that a demand for 
knowledge existed among a section of the community, 
and has successfully met it. In the art class this is 
very apparent. Many of the students are artisans 
and craftsmen who study design in its application to 
their crafts; in the day school a systematic training 
in the same direction enables the lads attending it 
to become better workmen when they, in turn, have 
to adopt a calling. The aim is not to turn out 
professional artists, but by the proper teaching of 
art applied to crafts to elevate the taste and im- 
prove the skill of the craftsman. Therein the 
efforts of the teaching staff are to be commended, 
for such is the proper plan of campaign for institu- 
tions of this nature, and beyond this it is questionable 
if they should go. There is so much yet to be done 
in this direction; “applied design” embraces so 
wide a field of work that it is doubtful how far it 
is wise to extend the curriculuin so as to include 
general painting. The life class should be confined 





DESIGN FOR DAMASK TABLE-CLOTH (NaTIONAL Book Prize). 
; (8y W. E. Bateman.) 
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to the study of the figure for purposes of design Thus there was an enormous constituency to cater 
for, and for the attraction of younger pupils, Mr. 


only. 


The painting of pictures does not appear 


DESIGN FOR DAMASK TABLE-CLOTH. (By Alfred Boulton.) 


to be a legitimate part of the work of such a echool. 


MODELLED PANEL. 
(By Alfred White.) 


But such considerations are 
subservient to policy: stu- 
dents are attracted by the 
opportunities offered to in- 
dulge in all the luxuries of a 
school of art at low fees; and 
an increased number of stu- 
dents means a correspond- 
ing increase of revenue. 

In Mr. Arthur Legge 
the trustees had an enthu- 
siastic, hard-working head- 
master of their art classes. 
When he was appointed to 
the position in 1888 the 
class was in the weakly 
condition of infancy. The 
buildings were unfinished 
and without proper accom- 
modation and facilities. 
The work was accordingly 
correspondingly arduous and 
difficult. One advantage— 
and perhaps only one—it 
had in the fact that there 
was no other art class in 
the immediate neighbour- 
hood to compete with it, 
the nearest being at the 
Bow and Bromiley Institute. 





Legge suggested the formation of a day class. This 


at first was demurred 
to, as it formed no part 
of the plans of the 
trustees; but at last 
the suggestion was ac- 
cepted, and in time 
became an important 
feature in the work. 
In 1890 the present 
buildings were com- 
pleted, and with the in- 
creased facilitiesafforded 
the classes soon became 
an entire success. From 
the point of view of 
attendance this is amply 
proved ; for whereas in 
1886 the number of 
pupils was less than one 
hundred, in 1896 there 
were four times as any. 
The course of study is 
most comprehensive, 
ranging from element- 
ary freehand drawing 
to painting from the 
life; and in many in- 
stances the students 
have gone through the 
whole of the stages 


MODELLED PANEL (NATIONAL 
Book PRIZE). (By Alfred White.) 
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TABLE-CLOTH. 
(Designed and Executed by Ethel Nind.) 


under the guidance of Mr. Legge. 
Naturally, with such a number, 
individual attention is an im- 
possibility, only pupils showing 
the greatest aptitude claiming, 
and obtaining, the master’s 
special care. 

The great evil oppressing 
all masters of art classes con- 
nected with public institutions 
—the earning of the Govern- 
ment grant—iakes its influence 
felt here. The trustees of poly- 
technics are apt to judge of the 
success of the classes by the 
amount of grant earned. The 
masters, on the other hand, feel 
hampered by some cf the con- 
ditions of the system under 
which they have to work in 
order to obtain the grant. The 
rigid adhesion to hard-and-fast 
rules is not productive of a fair 
test of the progress of some of 
their pupils, and therein lies 
the chief complaint. But al- 
though Mr. Legge as an artist 
is not in entire accord with 





South Kensington, his worl: 
comes out satisfactorily when 
judged in its light. Since he 
has been at the People’s Palace 
the grant has been tripled, and 
this without bringing undue 
pressure upon his pupils to sit 
for the examinations. In 1894 
a scholarship of £60 per annuin 
at South Kensington was won 
by a People’s Palace student— 
the highest award gained. 

It is, however, to the Tech- 
nical Education Board of the 
County Council that the poly- 
technics should look for the 
greatest assistance by means of 
scholarships. Its examiners 
encourage the application of 
designs to the materials for 
which they were intended, thus 
dealing with work practical 
rather than theoretical. Work 
that is “blue-pencilled” by the 
South Kensington examiners as 
being outside their scheme is 
oftentimes accepted for County 





DESIGN FOR CUSHION. 
(By Albert Smith.) 
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Council competitions, and many artisan-students 
are reaping the advantage. At the People’s Palace 
six County Council scholarships of £20 have been 
gained, three of them last year. 

It is matter for regret that the governors of the 
institution have abandoned the systematic teach- 
ing of drawing in their day technical classes for 
boys; for great opportunities were presented for 
catching promising art students young. The class 
was most successful. Boys showing special aptitude 
were taken through 
a three years’ course 
of careful study, 
calculated to ground 
them thoroughly in 
the principles of de- 
sign. The teaching 
comprised in this 
course included free- 
hand in the first year; 
perspective in the 
second; modelling 
in clay, elementary 
design, elementary 
Shading, and orna- 
ment in the third. 
Stencil and other pro- 
cesses were taught, 
and it is doubtful 
if a more ‘thorough 
course was given in 
any other school. 
The results were 
satisfactory to the 
master, for many of 
the lads entered 
trades allied to art 
and, as a rule, are proving to the full the efficiency 
of the training they received. There is no doubt 
that the proper teaching of the introductory lessons 
in art should be accorded greater attention in our 
elementary schools. In most cases it is very per- 
functory, the teachers having just sufficient know- 
ledge to obtain the South Kensington master’s 
certificate, and their mechanical methods of teach- 
ing, combined with the pressure they exercise upon 
their pupils to obtain a good grant, oftentimes 
crush any art instincts which their pupils may 
possess. Scholars from elementary schools coming 
under the influence of competent art masters—and 
the polytechnics get many such—generally have 
to go through all the preliminary drudgery again, 
simply because of the incapacity of their first 
teachers. 

A disadvantage under which the People’s Palace 
art class suffers—equally, of course, with those of 
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similar institutions—arises from the fact that most 
of the students, being engaged in their ordinary 
occupations all day, have to do their work in the 
evening by artificial light; and when colour is 
concerned the drawback is an obvious one. And 
still another is that the staff is undermanned. ‘The 
advanced students, numbering thirty or thereabouts, 
are under the direct supervision of the headmaster. 
When it is considered that they are studying such 
diversified subjects as designing, shading from the 





“HARVEST MOON” 
(Designed by Albert Smith.’ 


FRIEZE. 


cast, antique drawing, perspective, modelling, ete., it 
can easily be seen that, when working at the same 
time, individual attention is an impossibility. This, 
of course, is a penalty of success, and the greater 
credit is due that so much good work is accom- 
plished. Mr. Orchardson, R.A., when distributing 
the prizes to the successful students, had nothing 
but praise for the specimens put before him, and 
from such a critic the praise had special signi- 
ficance. 

Among the examples of work illustrated here, 
special attention should be given to the designs by 
Albert Smith. He is a lad from Dr. Barnardo's 
Home who exhibited an early taste for drawing. 
He was being trained as a printer when some of his 
drawings were brought to the notice of Mr. Legge, 
and the boy was induced to attend the art class at 
the People’s Palace. Such progress did he make 
that he gained a County Council scholarship, and 
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this, together with a little help from the governors, 
enables him to devote his time almost entirely to his 
studies. As a designer he exhibits special skill, as 
the wall paper and cushion on pp. 254 and 255 
testify. He is, too, a clever pen draughtsman and 
sketcher, and doubtless a successful career , lies 
before him. 

_ Alfred White, by whom the examples of modelling 
on p. 253 were produced, works at his craft as a 
pattern-maker all day, and to the modelling-room he 
devotes his evenings. He also holds a County Council 
scholarship; and his work is another testimony to 
the efficiency of the teaching. 

Mr. Walter Thompson’s poster on p. 252 gained 
the prize at the Metropolitan Sketching Clubs com- 
petition, and with other work shown by him at the 
prize distribution referred to, proves its draughtsman 
to be gifted with artistic capabilities of high order. 
Among these were several delightful bits of land- 
scape, painted in the open air with a freedom of touch 
and suggestion of sunlight altogether charming. He 
is an enthusiastic artist, though he prefers to class 
himself merely as an amateur. Working all day in 
a lawyer’s oflice, he finds his recreation in drawing 
and painting in the schools. He is secretary of the 
sketching club, and his quiet enthusiasm is a power- 
ful influence upon the whole school. He studied 
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first at South Kensington; but, seeking freedom 
from the routine there, he placed himself under 
Professor Fred Brown at Westminster. He has 
never attempted to exhibit his work, preferring to 
go steadily on in his own way, sketching at every 
available opportunity, or studying diligently in the 
life class; and it is with pleasure that I here draw 
attention to the skilful character of the work he is 
producing. 

The table-cloth on p. 254 was designed and exe- 
cuted by Miss Ethel Nind and gained for her a 
County Council scholarship. It is an excellent piece 
of work both in design and colour. At the recent 
exhibition of fans at the Drapers’ Hall Miss Nind 
succeeded in gaining the first prize for embroidered 
fans with a dainty piece of decoration. The designers 
of the other works illustrated are all craftsmen. 
Mr. Lincoln Ceeley is a watchmaker, and two other 
very good workers in pen and ink -attending the 
classes are lithographic draughtsmen. 

The occupations of these various students show 
that the People’s Palace art classes obtain the kind 
of pupils in whose interest they were instituted. If 
they alone attended the existence of the class would 
be justified, but these are only a selection for notice 
from among four hundred students, whose work is 
being carried forward on the right lines. 












































LIMEHOUSE. 
(Pen-and-Ink Sketch by Lincoln Ceeley.) 
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OUR GRAPHIC HUMORISTS: JAMES GILLRAY. 


By JOSEPH GREGO, 


“Corsican Phoenix ” from the chaos of the Republic ; 
the French legions making their triumphant march 
over the Continent; and England alone firmly 


UCH has been written concerning Gillray’s 
trenchant pictorial satires, Of all the artists 
to whom the designation is habitually given, the 





title of caricaturist most fittingly 
belongs to Gillray. 

Both Isaac Cruikshank—who, 
without Gillray’s genius, in some 
degree imitated his style—and his 
son, “ the great George,” who looked 
upon Gillray with the worshipping 
admiration of a disciple, regarded 
the more biting satirist as “the 
prince of caricaturists.” Among the 
humorous delineators of his genera- 
tion, with the noteworthy exception 
of his gifted contemporary Thomas 
Rowlandson, Gillray truly stood a 
giant among pigmies. 

The gentler Henry Bunbury— 
the delight of the court, the country 
squirearchy, and the community at 
large, all fashionable practitioner a 
he was, some of whose best pro- 
ductions owed much to Gillray’s 
executive dexterity—has left on re- 
cord his opinion “that the carica- 
turist was the brightest genius who 
ever took up the pencil of satire,” 
averring that “he was a living folio, 
every page of which abounded with 
wit.” By his literary compeers and 
colleagues, with the brilliant George 
Canning at their head, Gillray was 
accepted as the “ Georgian Juvenal.” 

The epoch of our annals when 
Gillray flourished was one of the 
most critical and exciting in English 
history: from the final incidents of 
the French and American wars, the reign of a ~—— 
who with a weak mind had an inclination for abso- 
lute monarchy, throughout ‘the envenomed Parlia- 
mentary struggles, changes of administration, and 
aspirations for constitutional freedom which marked 
the careers of young Charles James Fox and the 
still more youthful William Pitt, Gillray witnessed, 
after a quarter of a century of intensified antagon- 
ism, both these typically eminent statemen laid in 
their final resting-place, almost side by side. The 
French Revolution unrolled its panorama-like scenes 
of promised regeneration and actual terror before his 
observant gaze. He saw the marvellous rise of the 
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JAMES GILLRAY AS A BOY. 
(From a Water-Colour Drawing by Himself, in the Possession of M. H. Spielmann, Esq.) 


standing, when empires struggled vainly and fell 
before the warlike genius which dealt with poten- 
tialities and powers as the pawns of his insatiable 
ambition. 

He saw England, by her rulers, plunged into that 
death-like struggle which opposed, step by step, the 
all-conqueting progress of Buonaparte. Coalition 
after coalition successively built up by the frantic 
energy of Pitt, at the expense of English blood and 
treasure, melted like houses of cards; and Gill- 
ray was brought face to face with the portentous 
scare of threatened invasion, which for a brief spell 
brought panic and visions of ruin to the popular 
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mind. After registering heroic careers like those of 
Nelson, and the names dear to the annals of British 
valour, Gillray lived long enough to witness the 
fulfilment of his fanciful predictions, and to find 
Napoleon deserted by his propitious “ star.” 
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W. PITT AND DUNDAS. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
AS TRANSPORTS FOR BOTANY BAY. 


CONSEQUENCES OF A SUCCESSFUL FRENCH 


‘WE'VE COME TO RECOVER YOUR LONG-LOST LIBERTIES.” 


Though of humble birth—his father a super- 
annuated soldier, an out-pensioner of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, who had lost his arm at Fontenoy—James 
Gillray, who was born in 1757, brought excellent 
gifts to his vocation, and enjoyed adequate pro- 
fessional training. From childhood the bent of 
his genius manifested itself, and as the only prac- 
tical outlet a lesson was borrowed from the earlier 
career of Hogarth—still in the flesh when young 
Gillray’s course began—and the aspiring intelligently 
bright youth was bound to an engraver. In this 
branch he acquired a facile skill: commencing with 
a letter engraver, his practice seems to have reached 
the highest walks. He is said to have worked with 
Ryland; and he was one of Bartolozzi’s most ac- 
complished pupils and assistants, and after that 
master, attained a grace and originality of execution 
which entitle him to the foremost rank amongst 
those who have translated on to copper the designs 





THE SPCAKER. 
SHERIDAN. FOX, 
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of others. As it was said of James Ward, R.A., 
when he abandoned the practice of mezzotint art 
to follow the career of painter pure and simple, 
“the painters of his day would lose their most 
practical exponents ”—so the withdrawal of Gillray 








THE REPUBLICAN INVADERS. 


INVASION: THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(By J. Gillray, March 1, 1798.) 


from an analogous position entailed to one endur- 
ing branch of the arts a serious loss which, in the 
minds of many admirers, even his subsequent pre- 
eminence in the walk of caricature insufficiently 
condoned. 

Before young Gillray’s powers reached their de- 
velopment his fancy and his leanings to the pictur- 
esque side of life were destined to lead him in the 
footsteps of Callot and Salvator Rosa for the acqui- 
sition of adventurous experiences. Amongst other 
instances of his Bohemian predilections, we find 
him running away from his employment to experience 
the most whimsical vicissitudes of life by joining a 
company of strolling players. With all this, like the 
precocious genius he was, Gillray, at a very juvenile 
stage of his career, executed comicalities upon copper 
which are now treasured by the curious. At a later 
stage he worked sufficiently hard at the Academy 
Schools to obtain a mastery over the human form, 
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which enabled him in his subsequent progress dex- 
terously to accomplish difficult feats of figure drawing 
without recourse to models. His memory was a 
richly retentive one, enabling him to store up matter 
for future use. His preparations for labour were 
of the slightest—a few lines hastily pencilled on 
cards, which he carried for the purpose, traced the 
characteristic likenesses, sketched in the fashion- 
able thoroughfares or in the House of Commons, of 
the personages who were to form the actors in his 
spirited travesties of social and political life. 

It is alleged that during the full exercise of his 
remarkable gifts he made few general notes of his 
designs, but at once proceeded to etch and engrave 
his elaborate conceptions direct on the copper. His 
training as an engraver was naturally serviceable, 
and of his mastery of the burin he made the most 
effective use. Later in life, when the mental aberra- 
tion which clouded and finally eclipsed his genius 
was impending, Gillray, at intervals, seems to have 
made endless studies for projected cartoons; but 
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frequently over-elaborated and obscure in comparison 
with his best works, prove that his manual dexterity 
in the use of the needle and graver was not affected 
by the malady which darkened his late career. 
While making the realms of caricature art 
his own peculiar province, Gillray still practised 
the branch of engraving, both after paintings 
by other artists, and from his own serious works ; 
the two subjects, “The Village Train,” and “The 
Deserted Village,” published in 1784, in illustration 
of Goldsmith’s poem, are fair examples of his capa- 
bilities both as a designer and as an engraver; his 
imitations of drawings after sketches by Lavinia 
Countess Spencer are executed with a grace and 
refinement suggestive of Bartolozzi’s best produc- 
tions. He also practised portrait painting, and 
William Pitt figured among his sitters in the year 
1789. In his profession as an engraver his mind was 
evidently fastidious if not eccentric. There exists a 
portrait of a child, Master Lamb, admirably engraved 
in imitation of a pencil drawing, executed with 








NAPOLEON AS “GULLIVER.” THE PRINCESSES. 


THE KING OF BROBDINGNAG AND GULLIVER (PLaTe 2). 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 





GEORGE iil. LORD SALISBURY. 


SCENE: GULLIVER MANCEUVERING HIS LITTLE BOAT IN THE CISTERN. 


(8y James Gillray, Feb. 10, 1804.) 


many of these sketches are enigmatical, and mixed 
up with written matter and scraps of verses which 
have a confusing tendency. The designs he subse- 
quently completed from these memoranda, though 


remarkable spirit, elegance, and delicacy of feel- 
ing, which bears the unaccountable legend, in the 
artist’s hand—*Sketched by Humphrey and spoilt 
by Gillray. Dedicated to all lovers of your bold 
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masterly touches, and published November, 1781, 
by J. Gillray, to show the bad effect of cobbling 
and altering— 
‘ Fool that 1 was, thus to cobble my shoe.’” 
This work, it is said, marked a turning-point in 
the artist’s career, “when he descended from durance 
in Wilkinson’s garret, and took up the trade of 
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nor is it likely to be surpassed. The slightest tracings on his 
plates were sufficient when he was constrained to labour against 
time, and some of: his boldest and best caricatures have been 
the felicitous emanations of a sudden thought, accomplished 
within the space of a few hours. 

“It is worthy of remark that in the burlesque style of com- 
position the designer leads the spectator imperceptibly to tolerate 
every species of incongruity, and to accept the whimsical aber- 
rations of caricature for real matter of fact. Indeed, so power- 
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PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 1. 


THE WHIG CHIEFS, FOX, SHERIDAN, MOIRA, DERBY, ETC. 





KINGS OF BAVARIA, WIRTEMBOURG, AND BADEN. 


(By James Giilray, Jan. 23, 1806.) 


caricaturing.” Ina fit of impatience the artist subse- 
quently scratched the plate over with defacing lines; 
and impressions are met with in this enigmatical 
condition, a puzzle to the curious. 

To the extensive fiell of caricature the artist 
brought faculties and facilities which are probably 
unique; and this marvellous aptitude was recog- 
nised on all! sides in his day. A contemporary has 
recorded :— 

“Gillray, though silent, shy, and inexplicable, even to those 
who knew him best, was an attentive observer of the motives 
which actuated all degrees of men. ‘To one of his perception, 
life was an ever-varying drama. His discrimination of character 
was prompt, his humour in describing it was original, and his 
wit exhaustless. In the vast extent of his political caricatures, 
which amount to several hundreds, we never find him at a loss 
for new subjects. He never seemed to labour at composition, 
his groups and figures grew under his prolific pencil as rapidly 
as his hand could work; with the same vigour of thought and 
execution he transferred his compositions upon the copper, and 
drew and etched with a mastery that has never been equalled, 


fully is the fancy operated upon by these monstrous resem- 
blances that they frequently seem to be more closely identified 
with the appearance of their living prototypes than the most 
faithful portraits. Fox, to speak in the language of art, is only 
five heads high, and Sheridan of about the same dwarfish pro- 
portion; while Pitt and Burke, and some other well-known 
characters, are at least double the height. Yet do they appear 
all fitting, even when mingled together in the same group. 
‘These subjects were suited to the tastes of the times, for broad 
farce would fill the benches, while the refinements of pure 
comedy were exhibited to empty houses. How far we may be 
improved in correct sentiment must be determined by those 
who appear hereafter.” 


Under the same head a reviewer has asserted 
with reason that “caricatures have the same re- 
semblance to historical paintings which satiric verse 
has to epic poetry, and descend farther below 
than the beau idéal rises above the truth of real 
life.” This critic— whose strictures, written in 
1831, upon Gillray’s reputation were so severe 
as to bring J. Landseer into the arena in the 
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character of the caricaturist’s champion—has given 
a well-considered summary of his views upon the 
vexed question of political and pictorial satirists, 
as illustrated in the instance of Gillray himself. 


“One of the most distinguished of this class of artists was 
James Gillray, and his works, commencing with the agitations 
of .the French Revolution, and coming 
down the political stream as far as 
1810, may still be seen in the windows 
of some of our print-shops ; and, what- 
ever we may think of the mind which 
conceived them, it is impossible not 
to be sensible of their discrimination 
of character, their ready humour, and 
their exhaustless wit. ‘They extend 
over a period of twenty years, and 
deal with those eventful days of change 
and terror which followed the French 
Revolution. ‘Chey are dipped in the 
dark colours of party rancour—and 
sometimes in the more benevolent ':21es 
of love of country—they exhibit the 
fraternal theories of those benevolent 
citizens Danton and Robespierre, and 
the political animosities and schemes 
of our two great leaders, Pitt and Fox. 
Gillray felt what millions saw—that 
the French were planting the tree of 
liberty with bayonet and sword; and 
the eloquence of Fox and his com- 
panions encouraged the audacity of our 
enemies, and embarrassed the energies 
of our administration. 

“'To the task of political caricature 
Gillray brought excellent working 
properties. He had a plain, straight- 
forward, practical understanding, which 
never rose above the comprehension 
of the crowd—he never desired to veil 
his satire in subtleties, nor hide it in 
thoughts far-fetched and profound. 
The venom of his shafts was visible, 
nor did he seek to conceal his poison- 
ous draughts in a gilded cup. All was 
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(1779) amongst the publishers of Gillray’s plates ; 
Kent, Brown, Holland of Oxford Street, and Fores 
of Piccadilly, were supplied by him with engraved 
plates, for which, it appears, the caricaturist was but 
poorly paid, a couple of guineas representing the 
price obtained (and that not readily) for a copper- 
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plain and clear, all was bitter and 
biting. ‘The measures of the Tories and 
the plans of the Whigs were to him a 
daily source of subsistence and satire ; 
out of the bickerings of men for place 
and power he had his percentage. 

“Our ridiculous expeditions, our 
modes of raising money, our fears, our 
courage, our love of liberty, and our 
hatred of France, were to him so 
many sources of emolument. He lifted a tax off all public 
men, and even made Napoleon contribute.” 


These views of contemporaries may establish the 
importance and interest which attached to Gillray’s 
productions, while the events which evoked his 
unrivalled powers were still fresh in the popular 
mind; the satiric force with which the artist has 
invested well-known political incidents of his day 
will be found to reproduce realistic versions of both 
the events and the chief factors, especially in situa- 
tions where the heroic trenches on the ridiculous. 
The name of Humphrey appears at an early date 





CONNOISSEURS 


MITCHELL, THE BANKER. MORTIMER, PICTURE-DEALER AND CRONY 
CAPT. BALLIS, THE ETCHER. CALEB WHITEFORD. OF G. MORLAND AND GILLRAY. 
MR. BAKER, OF ST PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


EXAMINING A COLLECTION OF GEORGE MORLANDS. 
(8y James Gillray, Nov. 16, 1807.) 


plate of fair size, etched and aquatinted by Gillray’s 
hand after his own designs. Finally he threw in his 
allegiance with the Humphreys, with whose firm his 
caricatures were intimately associated—from the 
Strand to Bond Street, and finally to St. James’s 
Street, that famous stronghold of the satirist, where 
Gillray resided with his publishers; the shop-winaow 
of this eccentric establishment, wherein all the vele- 
brities of the day were pilloried, being for generations 
a noteworthy West End exhibition. Thus it was 


written by a fashionable flaneur of his day :— 
“T can well remember when the daily lounger at the eastern 
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sides of Bond Street and St. James’s Street, upon approaching 
Humphrey’s shop in the latter, had to quit the pavement for the 
carriage-way, so great was the crowd which obstructed the 
footpath to look at Gillray’s caricatures. Foreigners who have 
not visited England would not easily give credit to the tales 
which, however true, might be related of the audacity of the 
British press. What would they think were they to hear that 
within a few yards of the metropolitan palace of the King of 
England a manufactory was working the press day and night 
in throwing off libels against himself, his family and ministers, 
and: that the members of the legislative body saw themselves 
publicly pilloried in the window of a satirist on the spot which 
they frequently passed twenty times in their morning walks? 
These great statesmen, however, were commonly among the 
first under the rose to procure the earliest impressions of these 
libels against themselves, and many a laugh has been excited at 
a cabinet dinner by the inventions of this daring satirist. Fox 
and Burke one morning walked into the little shop in St. James’s 
Street, upon the exhibition of a severe attack upon the latter 
orator. The mistress was behind the counter. At the sudden 
appearance of these illustrious visitors she found herself not 
exactly on a bed of roses. ‘So, Mrs. Humphrey,’ said the man 
of the people, ‘ you have got yourself into a scrape at last. My 
friend here, Mr. Burke, is going to trounce you all with a 
vengeance.’ ‘I hope not, sir,’ said the mistress of the establish- 
ment. ‘No, no, my good lady,’ said Burke, with a smile, ‘1 
intend no such thing. Were I to prosecute you it would be the 
making of your fortune; and that favour, excuse me, Mrs. 
Humphrey, you do not entirely merit at my hands.” 

An important part was played in Gillray’s life by 
this Mistress Humphrey, a benevolent-minded elderly 
spinster, of whom he has left an amusing portrait in 
the glories of a satin-trimmed cap, spectacles on nose, 
with her assistant, another well-known character, 
her faithful maid-servant “the giggling Betty,” en- 
gaged with visitors (one of them being Mortimer 
the picture-dealer and patron of Morland) at a game 
of “Twopenny Whist ”—a caricature which enjoyed 
a great vogue at the time of its publication. The 
satirist has been likened to “a bull in a china shop,” 
and the whimsical version in question gave rise to 
much comment at the date of its appearance. 

“The domestic point of this subject,” wrote a contemporary, 
“is a hit at Mistress Humphrey by her satirical inmate, who, 
while indulging in this indiscriminate family compact, could not 
forego his propensity for quizzing, and exposing her oddities to 
the admiration of her friends and neighbours. Géillray, it is said, 
had more than once made nuptial overtures to the mistress of 
the house, which had not been refused. Indeed, it was asserted 
that they once proceeded to St. James’s Church to be made one 
in the holy bonds of matrimony ; but that, on approaching the 
door of the sacred place, he whispered to the good lady, ‘ ‘This 
is a foolish affair, methinks, Miss Humphrey, we live very 
comfortably together, we had better leave well alone;’ and 
turning upon his heel he returned to his old quarters and went 
coolly to work on his copper. It would be disingenuous, touching 
the memory of the worthy mistress of the well-known shop, to 
withhold the fact that after ministering with liberal kindness to 
the forlorn state of poor Gillray, who for some years existed 
under a helpless alienation of mind, and burying him at her own 
expense, she handsomely provided for Betty.” 

On the authority of Stanley, who was intimate 
with the family, no relations beyond those of friendly 
interest. between designer and publisher, existed be- 
tween the artist and Miss Humphrey. 

The careers of the king, queen, and princes, 
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may be traced in Gillray’s richly humorous pictorial 
satires. The ¢aricaturist, as he averred, “if a bad 
subject to the king, found the royal family a good 
subject for his satires.” It is related that much of 
this feeling was embittered by a little personal in- 
cident eminently characteristic of the satirist. In 
1792, during the Duke of York’s campaign in 
France and Flanders, the artist accompanied his 
friend De Loutherbourg to gather materials for a 
military subject then engaging popular attention, 
the siege of Valenciennes; Gillray painted portraits 
of Count Clairfayt, and the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, 
and other generals, allies of the British expedition. 
The king, who considered himself a judge of such 
matters, on the return of the artists desired to have 
their sketches submitted for his approval ; he praised 
the Swiss De Loutherbourg’s studies, but the name 
of Gillray (the ink of whose daring cartoon expos- 
ing the respective vices of the royal family, the 
royal love of hoarding, the Prince of Wales’s pro- 
fligacy, the Duke of York’s passion for gambling, 
and the Duke of Clarence’s amatory distractions, 
was hardly dry) was an offence in the eyes of 
majesty; the king peered at the rapid sketches 
preserving the action of the moment, which the 
artist had secured of the military situations ; lifting 
his spy-glass with lowering brow, great George 
contemptuously threw down Gillray’s studies, ex- 
claiming, “I don’t understand these caricatures.” 

The mind of the wayward genius Gillray was 
not constituted to suffer in silence and make no 
sign, his pride was mortified by the contrast between 
the reception of De Loutherbourg’s sketches and 
his own.; he returned in defiant mood to his copper 
plates and set about his characteristic revenge. He 
produced the famous satire entitled “A Connoisseur 
examining a Cooper,” representing the king blinking 
at the stern features of the arch-enemy of monarchy, 
Oliver Cromwell, an object of peculiar abhorrence 
to George III.—peering at Cooper’s miniature by the 
dim light of an exhausted candle-end, inserted in a 
golden “save-all” planted in a candlestick of massive 
bullion. Said the offended satirist, with ironic glee, 
“T wonder if the Royal Connoisseur will understand 
this ?” 

It does not appear that the king cherished 
hostility, for Gillray’s caricatures were collected by 
the royal family, and are still treasured in the library 
at Windsor. Trenchant as are Gillray’s occasional 
attacks on the various members of the royal family, 
his views of George III. were more often tinctured 
by good-humour; and during the struggle with 
Napoleon he habitually represented the king as a 
giant, and his traditional enemy as a pigmy, Gill- 
ray threw in his allegiance with the monarch and 
his ministers when the excesses of the so-called 
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Liberté & la Frangaise encouraged revolutionary 
symptoms among the disaffected subjects in our 
midst, and “Corresponding Societies,” affiliated to 
the Jacobins, proved that Republican ideas were 
making proselytes among 
the “dangerous classes ” 
in England. 

Gillray, like his 
quondam disciple and 
follower George Cruik- 
shank—who to the end 
of his career worked at 
the elder caricaturist’s 
engraving table—served 
an early apprenticeship 
to life, and his childhood’s 
playthings were probably 
the materials of the art 
which he subsequently 
brought to a perfection 
undreamt of before the 
advent of Hogarth and 
himself; it seems evident, 
from the juvenile etch- 
ings ascribed to his 
hand, that young Gillray 
already drew and etched 
upon copper when aver- 
age boys are still in the 
playground. The copper 
plates executed under 
these auspices, like Cruik- 
shank’s first ambitious 
ventures, were disposed 
of to the print-publishers 
of the day, for a merely 
nominal remuneration it 
is true, but the early re- 
cognition and encourage- 
ment was not unfruitful 
in influence on subse- 
quent efforts. Altogether 
Gillray’s working career—not counting the cruder 
etchings of extreme juvenility, which are without 
any striking individuality—imay be said to extend 
over about thirty years, commencing from about 
1777, and ending with his loss of mind in 1810, 
One of the most elaborate of his large plates, 
crowded with incidents and portraits, satirically 
commemorating the installation of Lord Grenville as 
Chancellor of Oxford, bearing the date August 3, 
1810, marks almost the close of his original produc- 
tions, though not precisely “ the last work on copper 
by the hand of Gillray;” for many years, during 
lucid intervals in the mental disease which obscured 
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his too fertile intellect, he drew sketches, and occa- 
sionally commenced to etch on copper; there is the 
painful evidence of a large plate after Bunbury, 
“Interior of a Barber's Shop at Assize Time,” on 


JAMES GILLRAY. 
(From a Miniature by Himself, Engraved by Jonnard.) 


which Gillray apparently worked or amused himself 
for some years. For six years, his genius obscured 
by increasing mental darkness, Gillray lingered on, 
with fitful intervals of lucidity, affectionately tended 
and provided for by the members of the family with 
whose name as publishers so many of his produc- 
tions are associated. He was interred near the 
rectory house of St. James’s, Piceadilly, not far 
removed from the busy life of the fashionable throng 
he had satirised. His grave was marked by a flat 
stone bearing the inscription, “In memory of Mr. 
James Gillray, the Caricaturist, who departed this 
life 1st June, 1815. Aged 58 years.” 




















By REV. S. BARING-GOULD. 


FEW years ago, a party of distinguished 
Americans was conducted over the University 
of Cambridge by the Vice-Chancellor. The weather 
was serene, the sun glowed in rainbow sheets through 
the gorgeous windows of King’s Chapel. The old 
quadrangles basked in yellow light. The mighty 
and ancient trees of the college gardens were. turned 
to autumn tints of gold and copper and _ bronze. 
Every detail of venerable sculpture was displayed 
by the full autumn sun. 

Before these strangers departed, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor ventured to ask a question—what it was that 
had struck and pleased them most in the old Uni- 
versity. Great was his surprise at the answer. It 
was not the antiquity of this seat of learning, nor 
its stately colleges founded by kings and nobles 
and bishops in the past, not their beautiful setting 
in umbrageous bosquets of aged trees—the answer 
was, “ We guess it is your grass.” 

The smooth, velvet pile lawns in the quadrangles, 
round the exterior of the buildings, in the gardens, 
folding over the slopes to the glassy water of the 
Cam—this was the particular most striking to the 
American eye. And these visitors were right. 

Elsewhere are universities, throughout Europe 
ancient buildings, more noble and impressive than 
the English collegiate buildings, there are cathedrals 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT RAILTON. 


that far surpass the college chapels; but nowhere, 
out of England, are there such lawns, not in any 
other part of the world is there such grass. 

I remember very well when the glorious beauty 
of grass was first made known to me. It was when 
I read the description of greensward in Ruskin’s 
“ Modern Painters,” one of the most marvellous bits 
of word-painting in the English language, and one 
T always in mind set beside Mr. Francis Parkman’s 
description of a Canadian autumn in “The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac.” There are scenes that make 
an indelible stamp on the mind, and there are 
descriptions that do the same, and such are these 
two masterpieces. 

But to return to grass lawns. An Englishman 
does not value the greensward of the old Mother 
Island till he has been elsewhere, and has been 
without it. French, Belgian, and German archi- 
tecture may be very beautiful, may surpass that of 
England. We have no cathedral that can compare 
with Amiens and Cologne and Strasburg. We have 
no mansion that can equal Heidelberg and Amboise 
and Fontainebleau. But then —in “what are the 
Continental triumphs of architecture set? In a 
cobble-stone pavement, on a gravelled terrace, in 
scorched rank grass, amidst which nothing is green 
save sting-nettles. 














COMPTON 


Let any traveller pass from the stateliest con- 
tinental chateau, kept up in the best style, to an 
old English manor-house, in its decent trimness, and 
he will see at once what grass does for the latter, 
how it softens and sweetens and beautifies every por- 
tion of the scene. That it is which enfolds the English 
home, and makes it the perfection of homeliness. 

‘Compton Wynyates, the seat of the Marquess 
of Northampton, is one of the loveliest and homeliest 
of English mansions. It is situated in Warwick- 
shire, the homeliest of English counties: a county 
without striking scenery, without bold heights and 
deep valleys, brawling streams and sea cliffs; a 
county inland, of undulating surface, with gliding 
rivers and broad champaign, but beautiful with 
the matchless beauty of England, in its peaceful 
loveliness and look of comfort and prosperity, its 
noble trees, green meadows, and picturesque vil- 
lages. It is a county that can boast of some of the 
finest domestic buildings in England—Warwick and 
Kenilworth Castles, and Compton Wynyates. 

Warwick looks down into the river that slides 
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but then its place is well supplied by the green turf. 
Nevertheless, the choking up of the moat has had 
a distinctly disadvantageous effect on the building, 
it has reduced its apparent height. 

Compton is lovely as a study in colour. It is 
of old brick, red, mottled grey and yellow with 
lichen, and with stone quoins and windows and 
doors and parapets. But that is not all. There are 
portions of soft-tinted plaster set in oak framing, 
and the whole is deep embowered in trees. 

A few words must be said relative to the family 
of Compton of whom this delightful house is—as 
the Germans say—the Stammburg. At the time of 
the Conquest, Compton belonged to one Turchil, 
Earl of Warwick, whose only son was Osbert de 
Arden. From him was descended William Compton, 
who, at the age of eleven, at his father’s death, was 
placed in ward with King Henry VII, who appointed 
him to wait on his son Henry, afterwards king. On 
the death of Henry VII, when the crown came to 
bluff Hai, the king appointed William Compton 
groom to his bed-chamber, and they were comrades 

















THE MOAT, 


beneath its towers, and reflects them. Compton 

was at one time moated, and one, perhaps, regrets 

the glassy water, for the moat has been filled in; 
17 


COMPTON WYNYATES. 


in many joyous adventures. Once, especially, they 
secretly armed themselves and joined in some forays 
near Richmond; which ended, however, in a wound 
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THE TOWER, 





so grave to Compton that he was not far from dying 
of it, “which endeared him more to the king.” The 
arms of the Comptons were sable, three esquires’ 
helmets argent, and as a special favour the king 
gave William an augmentation to the arms of a 
lion passant or between the helimets. 

William Compton was made groom of the stole. 
In the fifth year of Henry’s reign he led the rear- 
guard of the king’s army at Guinegate, and having 
behaved with great bravery in that battle, com- 
monly known as the Battle of the Spurs, was 
knighted. Sir William Compton was warmly at- 
tached to his royal master, and saw only with his 
eyes; and the king entertained a sincere affection 
for him, and gave him the means of enriching 
himself. He it was who built the house of Comp- 
ton Wynyates, and completed it in 1520, the year 
before his death. He used up for the purpose pre- 
existing material, for he allowed little, if any, of 
the former house to remain, and quarried away 
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likewise a royal castle, of 
which he was the custodian. 

According to tradition, 
the tall twisted chimneys 
of moulded brick that sur- 
mount the tower were re- 
moved bodily from this 
castle, but in this case tra- 
dition is certainly wrong, 
for chimneys of this de- 
scription are not earlier 
than the date of the house, 
and are probably even later. 

There was in the house 
as built by Sir William a 
reminiscence of the past. 
It has its keep—but a keep 
so modified as to be a keep 
no longer. The whole pile 
of buildings is focussed in 
the great tower, not needed 
any further as a place of 
refuge in time of civil broil, 
as a stronghold against a 
rising subjugated people, 
but simply as an ornament, 
as a lofty portion of the 
edifice, whence sweet ladies 
might look forth over the 
crowns of old oaks at the 
wooded waves of hill 
country, and whence the banner of the Comptons 
might flutter to announce that they were at home. 
Perhaps some sense of the insecurity of all things 
here below may have entered into the heart of 
Sir William, for he inscribed on his crest, “ Nisi 
Dominus ”—“ Unless the Lord keep the house [I 
am building] their labour is but lost that build it.” 
Hardly were the walls dry and the panels framed 
in the parlour before Sir William fell a victim to the 
“sweating sickness,” and died at the early age of 
forty-seven. 

The first peer was Sir Henry Compton, who was 
summoned to Parliament as Baron Compton in 1572, 
and sat at the trial of Mary Queen of Scots in 
1588. His son, Sir William, was created Earl of 
Northampton in 1618. Before this he fell in love 
with the fair Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Spencer, cloth-worker and alderman of London, 
a wealthy citizen, and no lover of the gay court 
gallants. He would not hear of the suit, so one 
night Sir William came to the house disguised as 
the baker’s man, and carried off the lady. The 
wealthy clothier was highly incensed, and refused 
to be appeased till the birth of a son, when, by 
the intervention of the queen, a reconciliation was 
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effected. Sir John, on his death, left a large fortune, 
and this so turned the head of Sir William Compton 
that his wife was constrained to call him to his 
senses by means of a very sharp letter, that has 
happily been preserved. “My sweet life,” it begins, 
but changes in tone from the sweet to the bitter, 
“TI pray and beseech you to grant me, your most 
kind and loving wife, the sum of £2,600 quarterly,” 
as also £600 quarterly for charities, and sums for 
the maintenance of saddle-horses, “ caroches,” gentle- 
women, pearl chains, and other luxuries, precisely 
catalogued. The same to be doubled when he be- 
came an earl, and she accordingly would have to 
maintain her estate as countess. 

There is a fine portrait of Sir William, the first 
earl, by Cornelius Jansen. He must have been a 
remarkably handsome man; and we can well under- 
stand Elizabeth Spencer braving her father’s wrath 
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THE TWISTED CHIMNEYS, COMPTON WYNYATES. 


for his sake. He is represented after he became 
earl in his ermine, with a ruff about his neck. The 
son of this couple was Sir Spencer, the second earl, 
Master of the Robes to King Charles. He came in 
troublous times. Before the battle of Edgehill he 
entertained his royal master at Compton, and the 
room is shown in which the unfortunate king slept. 
He raised and brought into the royal army two thou- 
sand well-disciplined men ; and at their head he was 
engaged in the battle of Hopton Heath, where he 
had four of his six sons under him; he was killed in 
the battle (March 19, 1643), fighting gallantly. He 
was offered his life, but refused to take it, crying 
that “he scorned to take quarter from such base 
rogues and rebels as they were.” At the same time 
James, his eldest son, was shot in the leg, never- 
theless he was with Prince Rupert at the taking of 
Lichfield, and commanded the horse at the battle 
of Newbury. 
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In a letter preserved among those of Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, is one from Tobie Matthew 
to him, dated 1620, that describes the second 
earl: “his fashion is sweet, and his disposition is 
noble.” His portrait by William Dobson remains. 
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as did its master, in the days of civil broil. 
church, which was also chapel to the castle, and 
which was once crowded with monuments of the 
Comptons, was “utterly razed and knocked to 
pieces,’ and the effigies of the old knights and 
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He is represented in armour; he wears long hair 
and a moustache. The face is round and good- 
humoured., 

James, third earl, was hardly dealt with when 
the Commonwealth was inaugurated, and had to 
pay a heavy composition for his estates. However, 
better times came. At the Restoration he appeared 
at the head of a troop of two hundred gentlemen, 
clothed in grey and blue, to escort Charles II on 
his entry into London. His eldest son, George, 
succeeded to the earldom, and his second son, 
Spencer, was created Viscount Pevensea and Earl 
of Wilmington. The first marquess was Charles, 
ninth earl (1812). 

The beautiful old house of Compton had suffered, 





BANQUETING HALL, COMPTON WYNYATES. 


nobles flung into the moat. The east window was 
likewise smashed. It had been richly painted. 
But there are other destroyers as well as 
Puritans, and these are the humble servants of a 
passing fashion. Such was “ tidy John ”—John was 
not his name, but George—who bore the king’s 
sceptre with the cross at the coronation of William 


and Mary. He whitewashed and white-painted 
what was coloured, and what was dark oak. He 
tore down what was of oak, and set up in deal. He 


cast out the antique furniture, and brought in that 
which was new. The tapestry was flung to the 
moths, and its place supplied with wall-paper. He 
died and was succeeded by a brother, then by 
another brother, who all died without issue. For 
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about ninety years the old house was left unin- Recently their attention has been turned to it, 
habited. The Marquesses of Northampton have and Compton Wynyates has recovered the look of a 
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their statelier home, Castle Ashby, in Northamp- comfortable and cared-for English home, very dif- 
tonshire, and they completely neglected the ancient ferent to what it had borne before. 
seat of the family. William Howitt. who visited the place early in 
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the present century, gives a melancholy picture of 
the “scene of ruin” presented by the old courtyard 
in front of the house. The buildings on one side 
had been almost entirely demolished. “On the 
other they consisted of a range of stables, coach- 
houses, etc, in a state of great dilapidation.” 
Within, the place was thoroughly stripped of fur- 
niture, “there was not a bench or a table, not a 
picture or piece of tapestry left. The rooms were 
all empty except one or two, moderately furnished, 
for the use of the marquis during any temporary 
visit in the shooting season. Except in these few 
rooms the walls were all naked, and what was 
worse, the paper had in most cases been stripped 
off; in some rooms entirely, in others in patches 
and fragments.” 

In Compton Wynyates, where all is beautiful, 
perhaps the most striking feature is the hall, which 
is of the building of the first Sir William Conyers, 
and belongs to the early days of Henry VIII. It 
rises to the full height of the house, and is open- 
timbered, with a louvre in the midst over where 
anciently stood the brazier of charcoal that heated, 
or made a pretence of heating, the hall. The 
discomfort and unwholesomeness of these braziers 
had been felt throughout the Middle Ages, yet no 
attempt was made to get over the disadvantage 
till a later period. Yet the change took place in 
the reign of our king Henry VIII. We have in 
Compton Wynyates the hall heated by a brazier, so 
also in Trinity College, provided at Cambridge by 
the same king; nevertheless, in the great hall of 
Trecarrel, built by Sir Henry Trecarrel at the saine 
time, in Cornwall, the brazier was abandoned and 
a great fireplace and chimney substituted for it. 

The hall at Compton is furnished with the 
customary screen, which supports the minstrel’s 
gallery. Much interesting and curious carving 
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adorns the screen, which is not of one date. It is 
remarkable how completely English feeling changed 
with reference to halls in the Tudor period. In 
the reigns of the two Henrys, a hall rising to the 
roof was de rigueur ; but with the reign of Elizabeth 
all was changed. A floor was carried across the 
hall, it was ceiled, provided with an ample fireplace, 
and the minstrel’s gallery gave place to a stately 
staircase. Previously the stair had been narrow, 
usually of stone, and winding, in a turret or in 
the thickness of the wall. Now it was broad, of 
oak elaborately carved, or, in place of being thrust 
aside as a necessary inconvenience, it became one 
of the finest features of a house. If the hall rising 
to the roof was not destroyed or divided halfway 
up, it was abandoned as a place of banqueting, and 
employed merely as an entrance-hall. Moreover, it 
was no more employed for dances. The cold stone 
floor was unsuitable. The broad oak staircase gave 
access to a great gallery, oak-boarded, and hung on 
one side with pictures, lighted on the other from 
the quadrangle by mullioned windows, and this 
upstair gallery became the ballroom of the house. 

The idea of comfort, strange to the medieval 
mind, despised by the knight in-arms, prevailed in 
the Elizabethan period, and from that day to this, 
what is there which an Englishman prizes, hunts 
for, treasures, more than comfort ? 

A foreigner said to me once: “I think that 
the great difference between you English and other 
peoples is this. When a Frenchman makes a little 
money, he says,‘I will go to Paris and give myself 
much pleasure. When a Belgian makes a little 
money he says, ‘I will buy a picture.’ When a 
German makes a little money, he says, ‘I will 
have my son learn one more language.’ But when 
an Englishman makes a little money, he says, ‘I 
will give myself one more comfort.’ ” 


THE ART MOVEMENT. 
RENE LALIQUE AND HIS GOLDSMITH’S WORK. 


By HENRI FRANTZ. 


Y inquiring into an artist’s preferences and 
investigating his tastes we are often able ‘to 
grasp with greater certainty the leading character- 
istics of his individuality and talent. The truth 
of this remark never struck me more than in its 
bearing on René Lalique, the goldsmith. Here 
we have a young craftsman who has rebelled 
altogether against the traditions of modern jewelry 
since the beginning of this century, and eagerly 


seeks for such ornamental forms as are at once 
simple and tasteful. His instinct does not even 
attach him to the Italian Renaissance, for, though 
he evidently thinks it exquisite, its style is too 
complicated for him; he strives to achieve something 
simpler, more elementary, more strictly ornamental. 

And if, on the strength of these remarks, we 
look back down the history of art for the pre- 
potent ancestors of Monsieur Lalique’s style we find 
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them in the Egyptians. There is, too, a certain Having been myself a frequent visitor to the 
. tendency towards the Roman feeling for ornament, Cairo Museum, especially to study the wonderful 














DIADEM (FRONT view). 
(By René Lalique.) 


and having noted that, we have, I think, discerned Egyptian jewels in the collection, I could not help 
the leading characteristics of his art. ° recognising the relationship to these of the jewels 


























DIADEM (sive view). SILVER SPRAY. 
(By René Lalique.) (Ly Rend Lalique.) 
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exhibited this year at the Salon of the Champs 
Elysées and at Brussels by M. Lalique; particularly 
on comparing with them his pendants for the neck 














BRACELET. 
(By René Lalique.) 


and some of his rings. But it must at once be 
said that the resemblance does no discredit to 
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DESIGN FOR A DIADEM. 
(From a Water-Colour Sketch by René Lalique.) 


Monsieur Lalique’s originality. In spite of evident 
analogy, his art is full of individuality and life; 
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we find in him not merely a skilled chaser of gold, 
practised in every mechanical refinement of his craft, 
but also an artist really anxious to remain faithful 
in his productions to a plan and idea of results. 

In considering this, the most costly of all the 
arts, and inquiring what are the necessary qualifi- 
cations of a perfect goldsmith—I mean an artist 
in the highest sense of the word—we may, as it 
would seem, distinguish two distinct elements— 
the work of the chaser, which is closely related 

















DESIGN FOR A PENDANT. 
(From a Water-Colour Sketch by René Lalique.) 


to that of the sculptor, and the art of using 
materials, and especially gems, giving each its best 
effect, showing off its character and really mar- 
rying them to their advantage. Monsieur René 
Lalique possesses both these gifts, and experience 
and practice will no doubt develop them. Some of 
his works, as for instance the silver spray and the 
ivory comb here shown, display very great light- 
ness of hand. Silver, to which Monsieur Lalique 
is fond of giving the darker tones of iron or of 
bronze, yields to his touch like wax. In such a 
piece of work as his tiara he has achieved such 
curves and such hues as have hitherto been un- 
dreamed of, and which are highly distinctive. 
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But it is more especially in the selection of 
materials that this young craftsman is one of the 
innovators whose progress must be watched with 
growing interest. 

The various and numerous precious stones made 
use of by the ancients seem to have fallen into 
disuse. Jewellers for the most 
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in pencil, and then with water-colour he experi- 
ments in the mixture of hues, studying which tones 
are best suited to a certain shape; but still only 
in a general way. He next rough-casts the work, 
and tries in plaster the effects he can produce. 
Finally he sets to work in the metal. 

On a sort of anvil, which, 
however, can be turned to suit 





part care only for the gems 
which have the greatest money 
value—the emerald, the ruby, 
and the diamond; the rest are 
almost entirely neglected. 
Monsieur René Lalique shows 
us what charming effects they 
may be made to produce; and 
they are both many and various. 
Here, indeed, the jeweller has 
his palette, in a myriad stones 
with flashing fires and burning 
hearts, and in dim, almost dead, 
gleams of colour. No wider or 
more infinitely varied task 
could the gem-setter have, if 
he knows how to set off the 
mysterious amethyst, the many- 
tinted opal, agates of sober 
sheen, chrysoprase, topaz, chrys - 
oberyl, cat’s-eye, sardonyx, and 
all the stones that look as if 
they had stored in their depths 
some essence of strange souls. 
Often, indeed, a natural stone 
is insufficient to the artist’s re- 
fined requirements. Thus in 
one of his bracelets, to obtain 
a dimmer gleam, Monsieur 
Lalique, by depriving opals of 
their superficial polish, has pro- 
duced a depth of dead colour 
of which the effect has not 
till now been appreciated. Not 
unfrequently too—and the practice was familiar 
to the ancient Egyptians—he squares and sets a 
stone instead of enamel. 

All these stones seem as though they had a 
distinct individuality, and chance is not Monsieur 
Lalique’s guide in arranging them. Let us watch 
the whole process of production of one of his jewels, 
and note him at his work; we shall see that the 
result comes of the most patient research. 

The jewel, slowly evolved from the artist's mind, 
is first sketched on paper. He draws in the. form 
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IVORY COMB. 
(By René Lalique.) 


his convenience, he hammers 
and chases the silver or gold 
with various forms of gravers 
and punches, finishing this part 
of the work in the finest detail 
before inserting the stones, with 
which he tries various combina- 
tions till each contributes to 
the general effect of the whole. 
Thus a_ bracelet executed in 
horn, and rather dull in colour, is 
enlivened with blue stones; the 
spikes of a diadem are starred 
with diamonds; and again, 
in the wings of the butterfly- 
nymph that forms a comb-top, 
brilliants are artfully strewn. 

The case of jewelry exhib- 
ited by Monsieur Lalique in 
the Salon of the Champs Elysées 
this year and subsequently at 
Brussels — which, with a few 
specimens of pottery, were, it 
seems to me, the most interest- 
ing feature of the section of 
Decorative Art—were a genuine 
revelation of individual feeling 
and refined taste. This strikes 
us even more in the artist’s 
workroom, where, surrounded by 
his numerous works, we give 
ourselves up to their charm, 
and abandon ourselves to a de- 
lightfully unreal environment. 

Each specimen reveals the marked individuality 
of Monsieur Lalique. The rings, in which the stones 
are really sunk, not merely cemented in, the tiaras 
stamped witha true sense of decoration, the combs 
ornamented with extreme novelty and elegance, the 
light waist-buckles—all show that Monsieur Lalique 
brings real talent to his work, from which we may 
hope for original creations as soon as he shall have 
freed himself from the traditions which still are 
occasionally to be traced in his designs. 
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ART IN BRUSSELS. 





HE club Pour? Art (For Art), consisting of young 


painters who regard Flemish painting as the 


model to be imitated, has brought to the front the 


names of Messrs. Ottevaere, Laermans, Hannotaux, 





hangings, in which the elephant’s tooth and yellow 
star were the leading motive: of the decoration, and 
especially the pleasing harmony of the general effect, 
quite charmed the critics. This dining-room was 





THE EMIGRANTS. 
(From the Painting by M. Laermans.) 


and Alfred Verhaeren. The first renders the effects 
of park-landscape in calm grey tones, and aims at 
style; the second syipathises with the poverty- 
stricken crowd, and shows us the life of the wretched, 
the vagabond, the emigrant; the third, a disciple of 
Leys, renders historical scenes or gives us studies of 
decayed cities—Bruges, for instance, and Furnes; 
the fourth of this list, akin to Brackelaer, Millery, 
and Struys, paints quiet interiors: the studios 
of the old painters, corners of chapels, naves or 
apses of churches. Sometimes he is tempted by 
a handsome mass of still life. He is one of the 
powerful and florid painters, a true Fleming. I 
have spoken particularly of this Club exhibition 
because, though it may not have been the most 
interesting or the most important held this year at 
Brussels, it certainly produced a sense of agreeable 
surprise by its essentially native character. The 
Belgian public felt at home there. 
The Libre Esthétique (the Free Asthetics) display 
is the most serious in purpose of all. Here the frankest 
internationalism is the keynote of the whole. The 
names of Besnard, Blanche, Cottet, Toorop, Melchers, 
Kopping, and Sanderson appear in the catalogue 
with those of Claus, Degroux, De Guve, De Nuncques, 
Ensor, and Khnopff. All the art of Europe is offered 
to the public taste by the Libre Esthétique. This 
year a dining-room, furnished and arranged by the 
architect Herta, was the chief attraction of this show. 
The decoration was sober in style, the cupboards, 
tables, and dressers in yellow-toned wood; then the 


decorated by the artist to the order of Mr. Van 
Eetvelt, a representative official of the States of the 
Congo. M. Herta’s name is one to remember. He 
bears the stamp of originality and power. English 
artists exhibited book-bindings, chromolithographs, 
and specimens of handicraft in iron, in copper, and 
in glass. The practical elegance of their work was 
appreciated and admired. 

The exhibition of Z’Avrt Idéaliste (Idealist Art) 
was held this year at the Maison d’Art, Avenue de 
la Toison d’Or. In direct contrast with the Libre 
Esthétique, the Idealist Salon excludes every tendency 
in art which is not subordinate to tradition. Here 
such masters as Burne-Jones, Puvis de Chavannes, 
and Gustave Moreau are held in high honour. These 
are the gods of whom the idealists proclaim them- 
selves the priests. Historical or legendary subjects, 
synthetical heads, and classical landscape are the 
themes they select. Impressionism is spoken of as 
the enemy. The chief exhibitor at this show is its 
leading spirit, Jean Delville, a theorist and painter. 
This artist prefers scenes borrowed from the myths 
of Orpheus or of Hercules. He took the Prix de 
Rome, and persists in that class of work. 

At the Gallery of the Maison d’Art again, 
but independently of each other or of any sect, 
Messrs. Léon Frédéric, Eugene Smits, and Jan 
Verhas exhibited their works. 

The first is a very original painter, who takes 
the people and popular types for his models, to 
the exclusion of all else, and to symbolise external 
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truths. No classic myth has for him any charm 
of form, but they all attract him by their permanent 
significance. He interprets them in modern dress, 
and this is the peculiar gift of this simple and 
sincere artist, Léon Frédéric. 

The second, Eugéne Smits, was the organiser 
of a retrospective exhibition of the art of twenty- 
five years. He has all his life been haunted by 
the great Venetians, Titian, Veronese, and Tintoretto. 
His work is tributary to theirs, but with enough 
beauty and independent manner for individuality 
to hold its own while producing fine effects of 
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of the sea-shore, public fétes, anecdote, illustrated 
by the brush. His work does not rise to the level 
of fame. 

The season closed with an aristocratic exhibition 
of portraits by dead masters; the names of David, 
Lawrence, Van Dyck, Rubens, Cornelius de Vos, 
Leys, and Couture figured in the catalogue. It 
disabused the public as to the artistic treasures 
supposed to lie hidden in the residences of the 
great Belgian families. Take it for all in all, this 
display of ancestral portraits was a poor one. 

At the present time, as a sequel to the winter 





THE FUNERAL. 
(8y M. Laermans.) 


colour. Eugéne Smits has made himself henceforth 
a name in the Belgian school. 

The third painter, recently dead, Jan Verhas, 
made a specialty of light and modern genre scenes 


shows, amateurs have the opportunity of admiring 
a collection of medals, very well displayed, and the 
more interesting for including some examples of 
Italian and French bronzes, both old and modern. 
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FRENCH FURNITURE. 


—~oe—— 


GREAT opportunity nas been presented to M. 
Héber Lippmann, of 9, Rue Chaptal, Paris, by 

a commission to furnish the great bedchamber in an 
ancient chateau in which Francis I. is said to have 


1h feet» 
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to the spirit of the Renaissance in the work. Both 


bedstead and cabinet are beautifully carved, while 
on the head of the former is a painted panel. 
The hangings and cover are all designed with a 


FURNITURE IN STYLE OF FRANCOIS |. PERIOD. 
(Designed and Executed by Héber Lippmann.) 


resided, in the style of the period of that monarch. 
By the courtesy of M. Lippmann we are enabled to 
illustrate the bed and a jewel cabinet which are 
for this room. They were designed by M. Lippmann 
himself, and it will be seen how well he has adhered 


view to making the work as complete an example 
of the style as possible. We hope at no distant - 
date to refer fully to M. Lippmann’s career and 
work as an artist in furniture and decoration of every 
kind, whether textile, metal, glass, and ceramic. 





THE NATIONAL BRITISH GALLERY. 


By THE 


OUR years ago, when the announcement was 
made that Mr. Henry Tate had determined not 
only on presenting his collection of English pictures 
to the nation, but on adding to it a fine gallery 
in which to house them, a series of articles was 
published in THE MacGazine or Arr dealing fully, 


EDITOR. 


critically and historically, with the pictures, with 
the proposed management of the institution, and 
with the building designed by Mr. Sidney R. J. 
Smith which was to be erected on the site of Mill- 
bank Prison. Since that time all has been brought 
to a happy conclusion. The building, which was 
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consecrated to the public use on the 21st July by 
the Prince of Wales, now shelters not Mr. Tate’s 
collection alone, but also the pictures of the Chantrey 
Bequest, those included in Mr. Watts’s gift to his 
fellow-countrymen, and finally, ninety-seven works 
of the British school removed from the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square. An event so important 
in the history of English art is not to be passed over 
without the attention due to it, and some slight re- 
capitulation is justifiable on so interesting an occasion. 

We must in the first place acknowledge with 
gratification that the architect, Mr. Sidney R. J. 
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The chief feature of the front elevation is the lofty central 
portion, with a portico of six Corinthian columns with pediment 
over ; this portion projects some distance beyond the main face 
of the building, and has a flight of steps up to the entrances 
(which are between the columns). At the extreme ends are 
two pavilions, which octagon internally. These pavilions have 
an order of Corinthian pilasters raised on pedestals and termi- 
nating in pediments ; between the pilasters are deep niches with 
an Ionic order of columns and pilasters supporting entablatures 
with semicircular arches over. Between the end pavilions and 
the central portion is a plain ashlar wall to give relief to the 
surrounding features; in the centre of this plain part is another 
niche flanked with Ionic pilasters, with a small Doric order 
between them with semicircular arch over to form the niche. 
The Ionic order finishes with a pediment. A rusticated base- 








THE NATIONAL BRITISH GALLERY. 
(From the Elevation by Sidney R. J. Smith, F.R.1.B.A.) 


Smith, F.R.1.B.A., has to a certain extent modified his 
original design, and by doing so has removed certain 
blemishes which we found ourselves called upon to 
criticise. The height of the great glass dome has 
been reduced ; the crowning drum and flying bronze 
figure have been dispensed with ; and the minor domes 
have been suppressed. Certain other details have 
been modified, and there has been sacrificed to an 
effective corridor what was originally intended as a 
gallery for etchings andengravings. But such altera- 
tions as there have been are useful, leaving the 
architectural merit of the building improved rather 
than impaired. Moreover, Mr. Tate has decided to 
crown his munificence by the immediate extension 
of the galleries, which he had at first intended to 
postpone to a later period ; this further development 
will double the available space, adding ten new rooms ; 
and this extension is to be proceeded with at once. 

In view of the exceptional interest of the build- 
ing, we transcribe the technical description given 
us by Mr. Sidney Smith. 

The foundations are carried down about 30 feet below 
ground level, and cost alone about £12,000. The architectural 
style of the building is a free Classic, with a Greek feeling to the 


moulding and ornament. ‘The elevations are symmetrical, and 
are faced with Portland stone. 


ment, 10 feet high, runs entirely round the elevations, support- 
ing a pedestal treatment 6 feet high, from which the various 
orders of columns and pilasters spring. 

The length of the front elevation is about 290 feet, that of 
the side, including the projecting central portion, is about 140 
feet. The projection of the flight of entrance steps is about 40 
feet beyond. The width of the portico is 50 feet from centre 
to centre of the end columns. The height of the columns, which 
rest on pedestals, is 30 feet 6 inches. The entablature over is 
7 feet 6 inches high, and the pedestals are also 7 feet 6 inches 
high. 

Thus the total height of the order is 45 feet 6 inches. ‘The 
diameter of the columns is 3 feet at the bottom. The total 
height of the portico from ground level to apex of pediment 
is about 65 feet 6 inches. A figure of Britannia on a high 
acroteria block surmounts the main pediment, with a lion and 
unicorn on either side, at the bases of the pediment. The height 
of the end pavilions is 54 feet 6 inches from the ground level to 
top of the balustrade. The height of the coupled Corinthian 
pilasters is 35 feet, including the entablature and pedestals. 
The width of the pavilions is about 45 feet. The height of the 
plain ashlar wall, between the pavilions and central portion, is 
about 35 feet from ground level to top of parapet. 

The entrance doors lead into a rectangular vestibule 50 feet 
long and 26 feet wide, which has an Ionic order 13 feet high of 
columns running round the sides, with banded rustication 
between them for wall surface, all in Portland stone. The 
ceiling is a plaster barrel vault, with panelled stone ribs spring- 
ing from the Ionic entablature over the coupled columns. The 
height from the pavement to the crown of the vault is about 25 
feet 6 inches. The vestibule is lighted from the ends by semi- 
circular leaded windows with ornamental iron grilles, and with 
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an order of Doric columns at the side. From the vestibule is 
entered a corridor 12 feet wide, which surrounds the central 
octagonal sculpture hall 38 feet wide, having four entrances 
and four semicircular niches or recesses for seats or 
sculpture. From the corridor or sculpture hall the various 
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the Ionic columns are Corinthian pilasters and entablature with 
balustrade over, from which spring the ribs of the main dome, 
which is also partly glazed to give light to the sculpture hall 
and first-floor sculpture gallery. The height from ground-floor 
level to apex of dome inside is about 76 feet. The basement of 
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THE ENTRANCE VESTIBULE 
(Orawn by Hedley Fitton.) 


picture galleries are entered, and are so arranged that there 
is no necessity to retrace one’s steps. A very pleasing feature 
is a circular belvedere, with central fountains, and a drinking 
fountain on each side. There are seven picture galleries, three 
of them being 59 feet long by 32 feet wide; the long gallery is 
93 feet long and 32 feet wide, and the square gallery 32 feet by 
32 feet. The inside of the flanking pavilions are treated as 
octagons, 31 feet 6 inches in diameter, and are to be used as 
picture galleries as well. They are lighted from the top by a 
glass dome, with panelled and ornamental plaster ribs and 
cornices, the height from floor to apex of dome being about 46 
feet. The galleries are all top lighted, and the ceiling is formed 
with elliptical panelled plaster ribs and ornamental spandrels, 
the height from floor to apex of ellipse being 26 feet. 

The corridor on the ground floor is divided up by piers into 
squares and ellipses, and has small flat domes over each, the 
height from floor to apex of dome being about 23 feet. At the 
ends of the corridors are circular staircases, which lead up to 
the first-floor sculpture gallery, which is 15 feet wide, and to the 
picture gallery over the vestibule, which is about the same size. 
The stairs are entirely treated in white marble. The upper 
sculpture gallery is lit by skylights circular on plan. The 
central sculpture hall is open at the first floor, and has an area 
with coupled Ionic columns with carved balustrades dividing it 
from the upper sculpture gallery which runs all round. Between 


the building is divided up into rooms similar to the galleries, 
and are to be used for picture restoring and cleaning rooms, 
students’ easels, store rooms, offices, and boiler-house. The 
basement is entered from the ground floor by circular staircases, 
which also lead to the lavatories and cloak-rooms in the 
basement. 

The whole of the carving has been done from models, made 
at the works from drawings which have been given for every 
part, in full size, by the architect ; the general treatment being 
Greek in feeling, the terminals on supporting piers at sides being 
a winged female figure, an emblem of the inspiration of art; 
while those to the central parts are emblems of the British lion. 
The keystones to arches, especially internally, are treated very 
similarly to Grinling Gibbons’ work. The floors of central part 
are in Sicilian marble and marble mosaic, and the galleries have 
polished oak floors. 


Such is the National British Gallery—which, 
by the way, there has been some disposition to term 
the National Gallery of British Art; as this title, 
however, was invented and appropriated so long 
ago as 1857 by Mr. John Sheepshanks, that which 
heads this article may the more readily be accepted, 
especially as it is more accurately and concisely 
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descriptive of the new institution as a department of the Queen riding at Windsor, but completed as 


of what is now the parent institution 


in Trafalgar to the figure of the lady (a portrait of Mrs. James, 


Square. Passing the vestibule and the handsome Sir John Millais’ daughter) by the late President. 
sculpture gallery in the centre, the visitor who turns The dog is by Sir John; the landscape background 


sharply to the left will find himself 
in the long gallery devoted to a half 
of the pictures constituting the Chant- 
rey collection. Never in their old home 
in South Kensington Museum have they 
looked so well as here, never have they 
given a higher estimate of the strength 
and solidity as well as the skill of 
modern English painting. Beyond it 
is the octagon room, in which the ideal 
canvases which Mr. Watts has con- 
ferred upon the nation are displayed 
against a background of powerful red 
—an effective colour that contrasts 
strangely with the sober and more un- 
decided tone of porphyry in which the 
rest of the gallery is painted. To the 
north of these two rooms runs the great 
gallery, not less than ninety-three feet 
long, in which Mr. Tate’s own pictures 
impress the spectator not only with 
the donor’s patriotism, but once more 
with the excellence to which English 
masters have within the present gener- 
ation attained. In addition are one 
or two pictures of the earlier English 
school which will bring into the cata- 
logue names excluded by the arbitrary 
limit set by the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery in respect to the pictures 
removed to Millbank from Trafalgar 
Square. These occupy the two galleries 
corresponding to the one long Tate 
room, and include many of the popular 
favourites, by artists living and dead, 
which have hitherto been counted 
amongst the most attractive to the 
general public in the western wing of 
the National Gallery. In the gallery 
to the south are housed the remaining 
Chantrey paintings; and the visitor 
emerging once more in the sculpture 
gallery will find that he has made the 
tour of the building and examined the 
pictures under conditions of light and 
space hardly to be matched in: any 
kindred structure in the country. It 
should be stated that at the end of the 
eastern gallery is hung a large eques- 
trian portrait of a lady on a white 
horse riding through an archway: a 
work begun by Landseer, as a portrait 
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PORTION OF CENTRAL HALL SHOWING THE SCULPTURE GALLERY 
(Drawn by Hedley Fitton.) 
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appears to be a joint production. The picture, never 
before exhibited in public, is the gift of a very dis- 
tinguished collector, whose desire for anonymity 
—he having selected Sir William Agnew as his 
intermediary—we here respect. 

At present, therefore, the galleries at their open- 
ing are practically full, and without careful re-hanging 
will scarcely give room for important additions save 
by what ingenuity Mr. Charles Holroyd, the newly- 
appointed Keeper, can exercise. But in the course of 
about two years, the additional rooms may be ac- 
counted available, and then it is to be hoped that all 
expressions of English art, whether in black and 
white, engraving in its various forms, and such fine 
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examples of miniatures, enamels, porcelain, glass, and 
objets dart as may be worthy of it may, as in the 
Paris Luxembourg, be accorded space for the educa- 
tion of the public and the encouragement of the 
art worker. At present, the grand saloon above the 
entrance vestibule is all that is available for water- 
colours, and is perhaps even too well lighted for works 
so delicate. But in the near future ample space will 
be at. command, and we can only hope that the tempt- 
ation of bare walls will not seduce the authorities into 
accepting works for the gallery not entirely worthy of 
the great distinction of being admitted to the splendid 
shrine which Mr. Tate has erected to the glory of 
English art and to the honour of his own name. 





THE ENGLISH SECTION AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT BRUSSELS. 








HE striking English con- 
tribution to the Fine 
Art Section at the Brus- 
sels Exhibition, which 
the committee under Sir 
Edward Poynter brought 
together, through the 
energy mainly of Mr. I. 
Spielmann, has elicited 

the following remarks from the 

pen of a well-known Belgian 
critic -— 

“The section of British art 
at the Brussels Exhibition is 
the most successful. No other 
shows a more sober style of 
decoration or more methodical arrangement. The 
red walls blend very satisfactorily with the gilt 
frames; and settees and chairs, upholstered with 
stamped velvet, invite the visitor to rest in front 
of the more important works. Foremost of the 
famous names are those of Sir E. Burne-Jones 
and Mr. Watts. The former exhibits “Love 
Among the Ruins” and the “ Wheel of Fortune,” 
both well-known pictures, fine and faultless in 
drawing, but in which the colouring—here somewhat 
monotonous, and there harsh—stultifies to some 
extent the harmony. Burne-Jones is the fashion 
—a post of honour, but of danger. <A crowd of 
followers swear by him. He exerts an influence 
that is slowly taking the place of academic and 
professional influence. Young painters, born to be 
imitators, adopt his manner instead of that of their 
teachers. And the public, who are apt to mistake 
a personal formula for beauty, delight in the 





















character and accuracy of his work. To my mind 
that work errs—if I dare say so—by excess of per- 
fection, which destroys emotion and spontaneity— 
two great elements of genius in art. 

Watts is impressive in an admirable portrait of 
“Walter Crane.” The warm brown complexion, 
heightened by a ruddy glow, the character of the 
face, at once simple and powerful, stamp this portrait 
on the mind as that of a master by a master. Watts 
is not always an equal artist, but in him life, at 
least, is all-pervading and noble. It is life that 
guides his brush; and if in one or two allegorical 
works it betrays him, to some extent, into senti- 
mentality, in others it fills him with power, and 
gives rise to original and unmistakable masterpieces. 

By the side of these two names stands a third, 
that of the late Madox Brown. “Chaucer at the 
Court of Edward III.” and “ Elijah and the Widow’s 
Son” suggest reminiscences of the delicate, crisp, 
minute workmanship of the illuminations of medi- 
eval books. The details of life are rendered with 
extreme care. The historical aspect of the story 
gives way to the domestic interest. There is 
nothing histrionic in the “Chaucer” or theatrical in 
the“ Elijah.” It is the master’s strong point that he 
realises with deep feeling and without affectation 
the scene he sets before us. He makes us believe 
in the truth of both his imagination and of his 
observation. He finds a world within himself which 
he expresses with individuality and impresses on us, 
as the great masters can. Though his colour is 
often crude and acrid, it is not jarring. At the 
worst it strikes us as strange, and we presently 
become accustomed to it. 

A perfect harmony of yellow, orange, and brown 
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is the characteristic of Mr. Orchardson. We have 
here from his hand a female head, the “ Portrait of 
Mrs. Samuel Joseph,” a fine piece of work, irre- 
proachable in manner and deep in its simplicity. 
Orchardson has the gift of using the simplest means 
to produce a feeling of ardent vitality of colour. 
Sometimes his pictures produce the effect of sepia, 
but the tone is treated with so much mastery that, 
as in Rembrandt, the eye of the most practised 
connoisseur is charmed. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema might be accused of painting 
marble palaces and terraces in a way that is quite 
illusory—of intending to paint so as to deceive the 
eye. Texture ought not to be treated to such per- 
fection in painting; art is interpretation and not 
reproduction or photography. Mr. Alina-Tadema’s 
work is finished, precise, sincere, and archzologically 
exact. But this does not satisfy all those to whom 
beauty is far above information, or even an incident 
admirably told. 

Two pictures, the “Bubbles” and “ Portrait of 
Mrs. Louise Jopling,” thoroughly well painted, 
represent the late Sir John Millais. The memory 
of a painter who certainly did some immortal work 
suffers from the exhibition in an international col- 
lection of a work which was fated to be used as 
a manufacturer's advertisement; the portrait, by 
its skill and fine qualities, happily effaces this 
impression, from which it is impossible to escape. 

Lord Leighton is represented by “Corinna of 
Tanagra;” Mr. Briton Riviere by “The Magician’s 
Doorway ;” Sir Edward Poynter by “On the 
Terrace” and “Knuckle-bone Players;” Mr. Frank 
Dicksee by “The Passing of Arthur” and “The 
Mirror ;” Professor Herkomer by a “ Portrait of 
Stanley ” and “The Makers of My House.” These 
artists, whose fame is established on the Continent 
as much as in England, all contribute to the success 
of the English show. 

The Glasgow school has come well to the front. 
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Whether, like Mr. Lavery, these portrait painters 
remind us of Whistler and the Spanish masters, 
or whether, like Mr. Roche, they recall Monticelli, 
they all have the fire and life and ardour, and in all 
cases give us sound and skilful painting. 

Mr. Brangwyn, in his “ Venice,” transfers to 
his canvas the parti-coloured charm of an Oriental 
carpet. Mr. Anning Bell, in “An Adagio,” gives 
us the grace of drapery on children’s limbs. The 
fine and lamented marine painter, Henry Moore, 
in his “Sea-Piece” makes us feel the under-current 
of the ocean below the blue waves. Mr. Strudwick’s 
“ King’s Palace” is a poor and meaner reminiscence 
of Pre-Raphaelite methods, but the minute care of 
his drawing is interesting. 

I have tried to give an honest and not merely 
flattering view of the British Art Section at Brussels : 
it is certainly one of the best. What may be 
undeservedly praised is the general effect, and the 
honour done to the exhibition by the contributions 
of such masters. 

The defect that besets the school as a whole 
would seem to be a belief that the correctness, 
or, indeed, the cold perfection which is the chief 
characteristic of some of the exhibitors, is the highest 
achievement of art. A true artist feels that any 
madness is more precious than a faultless but 
lifeless picture. Technique is only a means; it 
can never be an end in itself. 

The bronzes and marbles are on the whole inferior 
to the painting.* But when we remember what 
wonderful strides English painting has made in this 
century, we may legitimately hope that English sculp- 
ture will cre long follow in the same line. In the 
room devoted to water-colours and drawings the names 
of Walter Crane, Leighton, Burne-Jones, and Swan 
make us pause before some very beautiful examples. 

* Owing to the difficulty and risk of transport. and the 


consequent heavy rate of insurance, this section was unrepre- 
sentative of the merits of our school.—EDITOR. 
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[61] ARTIST-ENGINEERS.—Art, I suppose, is not 
one of the exact sciences; nor is it a logical study, 
like that of the law; so that it may surely be con- 
sidered strange that in the persons of one or two of 
the great Italian masters we find the engineer and the 
artist combined. How far is this an exception? Are 
there examples among modern painters of this dual ca- 
pacity ?—J. WILSON SturGE, Rue Joseph IL., Brussels. 

«"» Besides Nasmyth, no example of the 
engineer practising as an artist occurs to us. 
79 


But if the querist will visit the English Fine Art 
Section at the International Exhibition in his 
city, he will find there the works of no fewer 
than six artists who were educated as engineers 
—namely, E. J. Gregory, J. M. Swan, W. Rey- 
nolds Stephens, E. F. Brewtnall, Frank Short, 
and Linley Sambourne. The conclusion, if any, 
to be drawn from these examples is not the 
supposed affinity between the scientific and the 
artistic temperament, but just the contrary. 
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[62] WAS GEORGE CRUIKSHANK “BOUGHT OFF” ?— 
Is there any authority for the statement that the 
reason of George Cruikshank’s sudden cessation of 
caricaturing the Court and the Ministers of the day 
was that a subvention was offered him from Windsor, 
and was accepted? The same suggestion was made 
in the “ History of Punch,” by Mr. M. H. Spielmann. 
What are the grounds of the statement ?—S. K. M. 

«*» 5o far as I am aware there is no proof ; 

only the general, long-held belief, deduced, per- 
haps, from the otherwise unexplained fact of 
Cruikshank so suddenly desisting from lampoon- 
ing the authorities and the Court—so curiously 
retiring from the foremost rank of the satirists 
of the etching-needle at a time when he was 
practically without a peer. A short while since 
I received, on this very subject, an interesting 
communication from a great admirer and friend 
of the great humorist—a piece of evidence which 
is of value as coming first-hand, although it is 
not, so far as I know, substantiated by inde- 
pendent testimony or proof. This well-known 
collector of Gloucester wrote: “I well remember 
that the first time I met him, which was in 
March, 1872, we had a chat about his visit to 
Windsor and his showing the collection of proof- 
etchings, caricatures, etc., to the Prince Consort, 
which he hoped the Prince would buy. The 
Prince didn’t buy, and the collection was after- 
wards purchased by the Dean [?] of Salisbury. 
George told me that the Prince chaffed him good- 
humouredly about his attacks on George IV and 
his Court in days gone by, and asked him why 
he had ceased to produce his satires on the 
latter. ‘Because the Court gives no occasion for 
them, was George Cruikshank’s reply.” No 
doubt, a courtly and diplomatic answer, and one 
which should be recorded to “the great George’s ” 
credit; but it does not quite sufficiently refute 
the general charge, because, if I am not much 
mistaken, the artist did not await the purifi- 
cation of the Court and the purging of cor- 
ruption: he laid down his caricaturist’s pencil 
long before the Queen’s accession. All admirers 
of Cruikshank’s work would be glad to have 
absolute disproof of the damaging story, in place 
of the ex parte statement.—S. 

[63] M. MATHURIN-MOREAU, SCULPTOR.—I see it 
announced that M. Mathurin-Moreau recently gained 
the Médaille @Honneur at the Salon of the Champs 
Elysées for sculpture. Is not this gentleman—so 
far from being an artist of long-standing or estab- 
lished ability—merely a youth, and nothing but an 
“impressionist ” in marble ?—CHISEL. 

«*« M. Mathurin-Moreau, so far from be- 
ing the inconsiderable person our correspondent 





saggests, is one of the leading sculptors of France, 
and is, we imagine, well past sixty years of age. 
For many years he has occupied a foremost place 
in the ranks of his art, and, though he is some- 
what academic, lovers of flamboyancy never fail 
to admire his accomplished art. Nine years ago 
—in 1888—when 548 sculptors cast their votes 
for the sculptor-jury of the Salon, M. Moreau 
came second with 387 votes (being headed only 
by M. Leroux with 396); while MM. Frémiet, 
A. Dubois, Chapu, Barrias, Mercié, Falguiére, 
Guillaume, Chaplain, and Delaplanche followed 
at less or greater distance in his train; and 
M. Rodin nearly closed it in with only 236. It 
may be added that at the recent Brussels Ex- 
hibition M. Moreau headed the sculpture section 
of the Fine Arts jury as president. 


[64] SIR EDWARD POYNTER'S MOSAIC IN WEST- 
MINSTER PALACE.—It is good news that Sir Edward 
Poynter’s second mosaic is to be proceeded with in 
the Outer Lobby of the House of Commons. Can 
you or your readers inform me why there has been 
this delay of about thirty years, and if it is only a 
question of money ?—CaspaR HULETT, Burslem. 


«*s The following official statement, made to 
Parliament in 1888, may explain matters. “The 
total cost of the great mosaic of St. George in 
the Central Lobby, including £150 for the design, 
was £665. In consequence of the opinion ex- 
pressed by Messrs. Cope, Ward, Armitage, 
Poynter, and Watts, who had been consulted by 
Mr. Ayrton in 1870, it was deemed inexpedient 
to proceed further with the mosaic pictures. 
A Committee was, however, appointed on the 
subject of fresco- paintings in the House of 
Commons, and their report was duly presented 
to the House on the 12th February, 1872. Mr. 
Ayrton then submitted to Parliament an esti- 
mate of £500 in the Votes of 1872-3 for com- 
pleting an annual fresco. The item was, however, 
struck out in Committee of Supply. Nothing 
had since been done in the matter, nor could he 
[Mr. D. Plunket] hold out any hope that any- 
thing would be immediately done towards filling 
up the remaining arched spaces, for which there 
were no designs at present in existence.” The 
final statement is—so far as the companion 
design of St. David is concerned—of course, 
absurd, as the readers of THE MAGAZINE OF 
ArT well know. But the prospect of com- 
pleting Sir Edward Poynter’s second mosaic is 
a gratifying one to those who are familiar with 
the Lobby and take pleasure in the sight of 
radiance and colour reflected from the St. George 
when the central hall is lighted up. 
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[65] THE “FIRST” PAINTERS OF THE WORLD (!).— 
Ihave never seen it stated who were the first painters 
(in order of chronology) who made painting what it 
is, and who created and invented the processes, and 
introduced the views on which the whole Art of 
to-day is based. I think it would be of the greatest 
interest if you would place for your readers some 
résumé which will enable them to form some idea to 
whom we are indebted for the greatest beauty and 
enjoyment in the world for the poetic intellect.— 
BERISHIS. 

«"» The proposal is an alarming one, which 
we can do only a little to carry out. To some 
extent, however, we can satisfy our correspon- 
dent’s curiosity. In Classic times the first 
theatrical scene-painter was Agatharcus (450 
B.C.); the first caricaturist was Antiphiles—he 
invented the “grylli”; the first painter in 
polychrome was Bularchos; and the first minia- 
ture-painter was Cleicles. The inventor of 
painting, we are told—at least, by the Greeks 
—was Cleophantes, in 700 B.c.; and the first 
Roman painter in Rome (300 Bc.) was Fabius. 
The first who differentiated man from woman 
in his pictures was Eumarus; and the first 
painter in Rome, other than Etruscan, was 
Damophilus (490 B.c.). Ludius was the first who 
substituted fresco for encaustic (100 Bc.); and 
the first to lay colour on his monochrome designs, 
as already suggested, was Cleophantes. The first 
woman-painter was Timarata, daughter of Micon 
the Younger (435 B.c.). The first encaustic painter 
was Paneenus, brother of Phidias (450 B.c.); and 
the first to introduce painting of interiors of 
houses, Pausias, in 340 B.c. The first artist to 
demand premiums from pupils was Pamphiles, 
in 350 B.c.—his terms being £240 for ten years, 
or £2 a month. The first Russian painter was 
Alimpius, and the first English painter St. Dun- 
stan, Archbishop of Canterbury (10th century). 
The first good perspective artist in Italy was 
Paolo Ucello (1397-1475); and the first who 
understood the sciénce completely and estab- 
lished the comprehension of foreshortening was 
Masaccio. The first lay-figure with proper 
articulations was invented by Fra Bartolommeo ; 
and the first professional picture-dealers were 
the merchants of Florence, who purchased the 
pictures of Perugino, “and sent them to different 
lands to their great gain and advantage,” as 
Vasari expresses it. The first art critic— 
happily for his memory—is unknown. We do 
not guarantee the absolute correctness of every 
detail of the above information, but we believe 
it to be in the main accurate and trustworthy. 
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[66] AN ORIENTAL PICTURE.—Would you kindly 
tell me, through the medium of your “ Notes and 
Queries,” the name of the accompanying picture ; 
who the original was painted by, where it is at 
present, or any other points of interest in the history 
of this picture ?—From Barpary Coast. 


«*» The title of the picture is “ Jessica,” and 
it is one of the numerous paintings of eastern 
models produced by Herr Nathaniel Sichel, an 
artist living in Berlin. We cannot say where 
the original of this particular picture is; but, 
doubtless, the publishers from whose catalogue 
the illustration was taken, or the Berlin Photo- 
graphic Co., could put our correspondent into 
direct communication with the artist. 


[67] REYNOLDS’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. QUARRINGTON, 
AS “ST. AGNES.”"—Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1771, 
painted “Mrs. Quarrington, with lamb and palm- 
branch, as ‘St. Agnes’: a beautiful woman, with a 
Guido-like expression of ecstasy in the upturned 
face and swimming eyes.” It was in the Royal 
Academy in 1772. But, in Dr. Hamilton’s catalogue 
of Sir Joshua’s engraved works, he refers to the 
above subject, says it was painted 1789 and is (1884) 
in possession of “the Revd. R. Buchanan Ellis ”— 
no address given, and no such name is in the Clerical 
Directory. Can anyone give information as to him 
and the 1789 picture 7—D. A. WEHRSCHMIDT, Cleve- 
land, Bushey, Herts. 


[68] composiTion.— Would you kindly let me 
know where I could get a book to teach me com- 
position in painting? I continually read in Art 
magazines about such and such a painter's composi- 
tion being good or bad, and wish to understand the 
subject as applied to painting.—BUTE. 


«*» Composition is a broad subject and 
concerns itself with form, line, light and shade, 
and colour. Perhaps no better book is in 
existence, dealing as it does with the whole 
subject, than John Burrell’s “On Composition in 
Painting” (Virtue). It will be deemed old- 
fashioned by the latest of moderns, but so will 
the subject itself. The same author’s book on 
Rembrandt and his Works has a very good essay 
on Composition as illustrated by the works of 
the great master. The subject has also been 
dealt. with at considerable length in the Dis- 
courses by Sir Joshua. Other works which may 
be mentioned as good of their kind are :—Hat- 
ton’s “Figure Composition,” Lowy’s “ Figurate 
Compositionen ;” the latter dealing particularly 
with composition of figures in the decoration of 
walls, ceilings, lunettes, ete. 
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The Awards at the NGLAND has every reason to be 
Brussels Exhibition. proud of the position conquered 
by her artists at the Brussels Exhibition. On every hand 
—by Belgian and French as by the other nations repre- 
sented—her superiority is generously and frankly ad- 
mitted. and the English Fine Art Section has been 
universally declared the clou of the exhibition. Had not 
s> many of our leading artists and architects declared 
themselves hors concours, and had England shown herself 
stronger in sections other than painting, two of the five 
grandes médailles would have fallen to our share. But the 
object of the combined jury was that each of the arts of 
which masterpieces were contributed should receive the 
high acknowledgment. The final selection narrowed 
down the candidates to nine: four painters—Franz 
Covurtens (Belgium), Epouarp DeEtaILLe (France), L. 
AtMA-TADEMA (England), and Joser IsraEts (Holland) ; 
three sculptors—Jrer Lampeavux (Belgium), ANTONIN 
Carts (France), and AcHILLE D'Orsi (Italy); one en- 
graver—LEoPoLD FLAMENG (France) ; and one architect— 
ALPHONSE DerrRassE (France). The voting was as fol- 
lows :—Courtens, 20; Alma-Tadema, 17; Lambeaux, 17 ; 
Detaille, 17; Flameng, 15; Carlés, 8; Defrasse, 6; 
Israels, 3; D’Orsi, 1. The first five were accordingly 
declared the winners of the gold medals, which, of the 
actual value of eighty pounds each, consist of a golden cut 
plaque by M. Vinsotte some fifteen inches wide. 

; THE earnest desire of the jury was that 

The Medal Winners. - -h class and each section of art should 

be properly and adequately recognised. In the case of 

England this is transparently the case, oil and water-colour 

each obtaining fitting appreciation ; and figure, landscape, 

marine, and portrait, all are included in the awards. 

Sculpture, owing to the expense of transport and insurance, 

was not represented as it should be. The distribution was 

as follows :— 

PaintTinG : First-class medals (silver-gilt)—8: J. C. Hook, 
R.A.; J. W. Warernouse, R.A.; J. S. Sarcent, 
R.A.; Frank Dicksez, R.A.; Husert HEeRKomer, 
R.A. ; Sir James D. Linton, P.R.L ; E. J. Gregory, 
A.R.A. ; and Seymour Lucas, Esq., A.R.A. 


Second-class medals (silver)—11 : §. J. Sotomon, A.R.A. ; 
J. Lavery, RS.A.; J. Crausen, A.R.A.; Davin 
Murray, A.R.A.; J. W. Norto, A.R.A.; W. Q. 
OrcuHarpson, R.A.; W. W. Outsss, R.A.; J. Av- 
MONIER ; CHARLES GREEN, R.I.; Mrs. ALLINGHAM, 
R.W5S. ; and R. MacauLay STEVENSON. 

ScutprurE: First-class medal—E. Onstow Forp, R.A. 

Sccond-class medals—G. Frampton, A.R.A., and A. 
Drury. 

ARCHITECTURE : Second-class medal—J. L. Pearson, R.A. 
EnGRAvine : Second-class m2dal—D. Y. Cameron, R.E. 
This gives a total number of one medal of honour, nine 
first-class medals, and fifteen second-class medals. It 
should be remarked that the following were hors concours : 
—Messrs. T. Brock, R.A.; BastL CaamMpneys; LUKE 
Fitpes ; Ernest GeorGE; Peter Granam, R.A.; CaRL 
Haac, R.W.S.; T. G. Jackson, R.A.; A. Lecros; J. 
MacWuirter, R.A.; Vat Prinsep, R.A.; Briton 
Riviere, R.A.; G. F. Warts, R.A.; Henry Woops, 
R.A.; Sir E. Burne-Jones ; Sir GeorcE Rem, P.R.S.A. ; 
and Sir Epwarp Poynter, P.R.A. 
noon THE collection of works of art bequeathed to 
o ace ‘the nation by the late Lady Wallace will be 
vested in a body of trustees, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen, in addition to Mr. Joun Murray Scor7, 
who is required by the terms of the will to be one of 
the number, have been appointed by the Treasury : The 
Eart or Rosrpery, K.G., K.T.; the Right Hon. Sir 
Epwarp B. Mater, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.; Sir Jonn Strr.ine- 
MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. ; Major-General Sir ArTHoR E. A. 
Exuis, K.C.V.0., C.S.L; Mr. A. B. Freeman MirTForD, 
C.B.; and Mr. AtFRED C. DE Rotuscuitp. Mr. CLauDE 
Put.irs has been appointed keeper of the collection. The 
Parliamentary Committee has issued a majority report in 
favour of keeping the collection at Hertford House. Sir 
E. J. Poynter recommended the extension of the National 
Gallery buildings to make room for the collection. 
,. OF the Victorian Era Exhibition at Earl’s 
=” § Court much might be said, but a brief refer- 
ence to its attractions and its differences 
must suffice. The interesting “ Indian City” of last year 
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has given place to “Picturesque England,” a conglomera- 
tion of buildings in no sense illustrative of the Queen’s 
Reign, or surpassing the memorable “Old London Street ” 
of the bygone “Healtheries” at South Kensington. The 
addition of a birdcage bandstand, decked out in ruby 
lamps, to the centre of the lake in the ivory “Queen’s 
Court” is not altogether at one with the character of 
its surroundings. A good representative collection of 
pictures and sculpture by eminent artists may be studied 
in the adjoining galleries ; and room is found for a generous 
series of black-and-white drawings for various publications, 
though we could wish that the essentially distinctive styles 
of LEEcH, CaLDEcoTT, and BARNARD had been better dis- 
played. That the Victorian era will henceforth be synony- 
mous with the brilliant advance of Woman in Art as in 
other fields is a prediction that is fully justified at Earl’s 
Court this summer. The Drama section receives ample 
illustration in a selection of the actual “sets” used in 
recent London successes ; but it is evident that the stages 


are not in all cases quite proportionate, nor are the scenes — 


too happily contrasted. A number of ingenious scenic 
models by various painters will be found attractive, and 
the Lyceum contribution of sketches for the popular 
“souvenirs” must not be passed by. The interesting and 
delicate work lavished on the costume designs would well 
repay a careful examination, if this were possible in the 
present conditions of light and space allotted to them. 
Examples of the work of Atrrep THompson and Mr. 
Percy ANDERSON are not forthcoming, but Mr. WILHELM's 
original drawings, many of which have been reproduced in 
our pages, are conspicuous features in this section, and it is 
curious and instructive to compare them with “ Dykwyn- 
kyn’s” designs for pantomime and spectacle at “Old 
Drury” in the early ’sixties. A series of theatrical picture- 
posters would be an entertaining supplement to this depart- 
ment. The scenic boundaries of the exhibition might have 
been literally more “art-fully” contrived, yet in the 
Western Gardens—where the panorama of Ancient Rome 
claims a renewal of acquaintance — certain aspects of 
light lend a very respectable measure of illusion to the 
“counterfeit presentment” of Windsor Castle, which, 
silhouetted against the evening sky, seems to cry aloud 
for its standard. 
Exhibitions Amonce the exhibitions of the month are that 
* held at the galleries of Mr. Maclean, and the 
modest but altogether charming little display of black-and- 
white at Mr. Louis Meyer’s new establishment in Piccadilly. 
Mr. Meyer, recognising what we have for so many years 
declared—that black-and-white is the art of the people, 
and, being easily produced, is best adapted for the em- 
bellishment not only of those who cannot afford to buy 
pictures in colour, but also for the connoisseur of the pencil 
and the pen, chalk, and Indian ink—is making a brave 
experiment in placing within the reach of the passer-by the 
best work in black-and-white at a moderate, and practi- 
cally merely nominal, cost. At Mr. Maclean’s there is a 
remarkable exhibition of the extraordinary works of the 
Spaniard, SeNor Jos& Taprré—full of light and colour 
in the manner of Fortuny, but full, too, of that persevering 
labour and vivid treatment especially characteristic of the 
Spanish school. 

An interesting exhibition of work executed in the 
London Board Schools was recently held at the Hugh 
Myddleton School, Clerkenwell. The Art Section included 
exhibits by the very youngest pupils of their exercises in 
colour and design, worked out in coloured papers marked 
off in squares. Most of them were, of course, from set 
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copies, but one, marked “original colour scheme,” was a 
very ingenious combination. The scheme of work for the 
older pupils seems to be altogether too ambitious and pro- 
ductive of very little that is good. The extensive use that 
is made of photographs is to be condemned. An example of 
this was to be seen in a large sepia drawing of Peterborough 
Cathedral, executed by an advanced pupil in the evening 
continuation school, which was evidently copied from a 
photograph. There were, too, drawings of figures and 
draperies and specimens of modelling in wax—all appar- 
ently from photographs. On the other hand, there were 
some water-colour sketches of flowers from nature that were 
praiseworthy—one by a girl of fourteen, which gained first 
prize, being excellent. Some pencil drawings from casts, 
too, were commendable ; several especially, by Epirx 
HAYLEY, aged 13, showed considerable ability. The inlay 
work in wood and the wood-carving exhibits executed in 
the day classes, were good ; but of the efforts in repoussée 
little need be said. It will doubtless surprise many to 
know that such work is included in the curriculum of our 
Board Schools. Most of the drawings were executed 
from copies, but some original designs for enamel caskets 
from the Lavender Hill schools, if not altogether successful, 
were very good attempts both in design and colour. 
titans THOSE very outspoken and comprehensive volumes 
—“ Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His Family Letters, 
with a Memoir by W. M. Rossetti” (Ellis and Elvey)— 
are exactly what their title promises for them, and they 
contain a vast multitude of details, personal, domestic, 
and exact, some of them heart-moving, tragical and, to a 
degree which is unusual in such cases, unflinchingly candid 
and unreserved abont matters most biographers do not 
hesitate to slur with platitudes, if not to conceal alto- 
gether. His subject’s younger and only brother, a brother 
in love as well as in blood, and a P.-R.B. to boot, Mr. William 
Rossetti, elected to be thus frank, because he wisely as well 
as affectionately recognised that in this course there was 
greater safety for the honour and fame of the artist-poet, 
his illustrious theme, than any other method promised. 
The chosen method was, in fact, almost forced upon the 
biographer by the number and complexity of the false- 
hoods, blunders, and stupidities of which the life (to say 
nothing of the art) of Gabriel Rossetti has been the sub- 
ject. The legend is, Heaven knows, pathetic and varied 
enough, but it is by no means wholly sorrowful, nor without 
brilliant points, noble elements, and innumerable subtle 
illustrations of character that abound in colour, energy, and 
freshness, and, above all, in that strenuous veracity one 
expects from a biographer of whom it was many years ago, 
with meaning more than meets the eye, said that “ He has 
a sort of passion for the truth.” It is, accordingly—the 
materials being what they are and compact of private and 
intimate knowledge—a book which, more than any previous 
biography of Rossetti, takes the reader within the circles 
of his family, his many and much-loving friends, his ex- 
terior entourage, and even his acquaintances. The only 
criticism it contains is in respect to some uncharitable 
and imperfectly informed statements of the late W. Bell 
Scott, and-as to a few (too few) of the trespasses of com- 
pilers, whose ignorance and presumption approached those 
of Mrs. Esther Wood. Our biographer’s patience as to this 
lady’s statements is magnanimous indeed, far more so 
than she deserved, as she took up an extremely difficult and 
delicate subject and treated it at length, without being able 
to put her facts in true perspective or to check the blunders 
and crudities of others. If there are defects in Mr. Ros- 
setti’s book, they exist through an excess of zeal and love 
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for his subject—an excess which prevented him from ex- 
cising a multitude of small details that encumber without 
brightening the biography. This is particularly noticeable 
in the earlier portion of the first volume, which might be 
condensed with profit te the whole. As the work con- 
tinues, however, its interest deepens rapidly, while we 
have before us the histories of many of those magnificent 
pictures and of some of those almost equally magnificent 
poems upon which, together as well as severally—in this 
consists the unique distinction of Rossetti as a poet, doubly 
crowned—the fame of the man securely rests. Mr. W. 
Rossetti’s notes to his brother’s letters add prodigiously 
to the value of this record: they are terse, devoutly 
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sympathetic, and so trustworthy that we find need for one 
correction only, and that is where, on p. 49, vol. ii. it is 
stated that, among the proprietors of The Germ, Mr. John 
Rogers Herbert was “spoken of.” The person in question 
was, however, not the then R.A., but Mr. John Herbert, a 
sculptor and student of the Royal Academy, who died not 
long after 1850, when Zhe Germ came forth. As to the 
inception, provenance, completion, selling, and purport of 
Rossetti’s poems and pictures, his motives as regards many 
of both these categories ; as to the doings, sayings, and 
thinkings of many of his family—his father, mother, 
brother, and sisters ; as to his affection for his friends and 
their affection for and devotion to him, and his illnesses 
and recoveries, the volumes grow more and more interesting 
as we turn their pages. The account of his last illness and 
death is minute and tender—so tender, indeed, that much 
of its inevitable painfulness is lost in the moving charm of 
a narrative sad as that must needs be which records the 
close of a tragedy. That tragedy, however glorious in the 
main, need not have been a tragedy at all. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


About thirty years ago the committee of a society of 
students known as the Architectural Association, conceived 
the idea of issuing among their members reproductions 
of the measured drawings and sketches to the preparation 
of which a limited number devoted their vacation. At first 
the drawings were reproduced by the students themselves 
on transfer tracing paper ; as time went on, and the facilities 
of reproduction by mechanical means became greater, the 
self-imposed labour of tracing the drawings was given up, 
and more highly finished and elaborate drawings were 
selected and photo-lithographed. A volume containing 
seventy-two plates was published annually. Up to the 
present day twenty-six volumes have appeared, containing 
the most valuable series of illus- 
trations of ancient buildings, 
English and foreign; among 
which, some have disappeared 
and some have gone throngh 
the process of restoration. The 
circulation of this sketch book 
for many years was limited to 
subscribing members of the 
Architectural Association: of 
late, however, it has been thrown 
open to outsiders, and the Com- 
mittee of the publication have 
lately decided that a much more 
valuable publication could be 
produced if the number of out- 
siders were increased. The la- 
bours of the Committee are 
honorary, and the drawings re- 
produced are Jent for that pur- 
pose by the artists, in many 
cases the drawings being pre- 
pared for the various medals 
and prizes offered by the Asso- 
ciation, by the Institute of 
Architects, and by the Royal 
Academy. In “The Architec- 
tural Association Sketch Book” 
(Third Series, Vol. IT.) thirty- 
six plates are devoted to Eng- 
lish subjects, among which a 
series of eight drawings of 
Hampton Court Palace by Mr. 
H. P. G. Maule, representing the 
architectural additions by Sir Christopher Wren, are of the 
greatest value at the present day, when a revival of some 
of the early English Renaissance work is taking place. 
Of the eight plates devoted to French subjects, the early 
French Renaissance of Frangois I. is shown in Mr. Bolton’s 
drawings of the Chateau of La Rochefoucauld in the 
Charente. Seventeen plates are devoted to Italian sub- 
jects, among which we may select two Venetian palaces 
by the late Mr. H. S. East. Two plates to Austria and 
ten to Spain, among which those by the late Mr. Heber 
Rimmer (the son of a well-known illustrator of English 
towns) may be remarked as representing buildings in Palma, 
Majorca, a rich architectural province which, until the Jast 
few years, was comparatively unknown. Looking at these 
admirable drawings it is sad to think that the career of 
two such brilliant and promising architectural draughtsmen 
as those just cited should have been cut off in their prime, 
and the volume just published is additionally valuable as 
containing a record of their last work. We feel sure that 
it is only necessary to draw attention to this valuable 
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publication to ensure for it a still greater success in the 
future. 

The art of the caricaturist, according to Mr. Harry 
Furniss—whose “ Pen and Pencil in Parliament” (Samp- 
son Low) bears witness once more to his infinite energy, 
talent, and resource—has fallen on evil times. In a clever 
preface, he places before the public (grown strangely 
effeminate in its taste for satire, he appears to think) the 
case for the fighting humorist. He yearns for the freedom 
of a Hogarth, a Gillray, and a Rowlandson, and deplores 
the weakness of the caricaturist for the milk of human 
kindness—which, in his opinion, is a temperance drink 
altogether ill-adapted to the necessities of a class of men 
to whom a soupron of venom-properly belongs. To do him 
justice, we must admit that Mr. Furniss in this extremely 
clever work proves himself a sturdy fighter and a clean and 
hard hitter. He shows how a caricaturist can remain a 
satirist without relapsing into the 
mere humorist. We propose within 
a short time to subject Mr. Furniss’s 
art to close analysis, and we there- 
fore satisfy ourselves for the moment 
with bearing witness to his sparkling 
charm and inexhaustible invention 
and imagination, to the piquancy of 
his humour, and to the vigour of 
his caricaturist’s pencil. The book 
is a lively diary, with pen and 
picture, of the Parliaments which 
Mr. Furniss has professionally at- 
tended for years, and brims over 
with comicality, observation, and 
valuable record. It is a book to 
buy and to keep whether by artist, 
politician, or lover of humour. 

Mr. Ratpen Ricwarpsoy has 
made a very sincere and earnest 
effort in his “George Morland’s 
Pictures” (Elliot Stock) to bring 
together in a catalogue a comp'ete 
and detailed list of the works, with 
their present ownership, of the great 
painter of farm-life. The amount 
of detail in this little book is very 
great; yet the author rightly deplores the fact that in 
it he has been able to catalogue not more than “a 
tithe of his works.” But in spite of his obvious anxiety to 
do justice to his theme, we are not satisfied that he has 
zone the right way about his work. No painter has been 
more often forged than Morland ; yet Mr. Richardson seems 
to have taken no particular steps to keep the doubtful 
picture out of his pages. To send an open invitation to per- 
sons who proclaim themselves proprietors of so-called Mor- 
lands to provide the compiler with the titles and details of 
their possessions is unwittingly to obtain information which 
may, intentionally or otherwise, impose upon him. The only 
trustworthy procedure is the examination of all such pictures 
by an expert, whose report would accept claimant painting 
for the list, or reject it. Accuracy and expertise are not to be 
determined through the penny post. Wewere unable to praise 
Mr. Richardson’s “ George Morland, Painter” ; we should 
be glad if we could unreservedly congratulate the author 
on a second edition of “George Morland’s Pictures.” We 
would recommend him to study the catalogue and appendix 
in Hassell’s “ Memoirs of the Life of Morland,” as well as 
the sale-catalogues of Christie’s and of other auctioneers— 
sueh as that of Thomas Dodd, who, in 1816, sold the 
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Morland collection made by Mr. Robert Morse. Mr. 
Richardson catalogues only eighty-seven engraved pictures 
by Morland —possibly because he has not been able to find 
out a greater number of present proprietors. In 1805 Hassell 
gave a list of not fewer than 210—this list necessarily want- 
ing many of those executed later which Mr. Richardson’s 
includes. Mr. Richardson’s book suffers from its arrange- 
ment. It has no subject or engravers indexes, and nosystem 
of page-headings, and the sole methodical order seems the 
alphabetical marshalling of the present owners’ names—a 
kind of reference useless to nine out of ten likely to take up 
the volume for reference. The book has in it the makings 
of a useful work—that is the most wecan say. Why should 
not the author accept our hint, together with the credit 
which awaits him? By the way, “ Paying the Horseler,” 
on p. 98, should be “ Paying the Ostler.” 

The Lyceum “ Souvenir” of “ Madame Sans-Géne ” has 
been illustrated with a series of 
sketches, more or less vivid, by Mr. 
ALBERT E. STERNER and Mr. Hawes 
CraAVEN—clever in portraiture, in re- 
spect to Mr. Sterner’s work, but Jack- 
ingin the incisive refinement that dis- 
tinguished Mr. Bernard Partridge’s 
work in the same direction. Mr. 
Sterner is afacile sketcher, with afirm 
and pleasing touch, and the“‘Souvenir” 
will be welcome to the great body 
of Sir Henry Irving’s admirers, 
amongst whom we count ourselves. 

No one intelligently interested 
in the arts should omit to acquire 
the “Index to the Periodicals of 
1896” (issued from the Review of 
Reviews Offices) by Miss HETHER- 
INGTON. There is no subject and 
no section but what is fully and 
scientifically indexed, with cross 
references elaborate and plentiful, so 
that every phase of the art-record and 
art-discussion of the year is made im- 
mediately available to the searcher. 
Many columns are devoted to the 
subject, classified and arranged as 
much for the expert as for the general reader ; and to the 
student it is as useful as to the writer it is indispensable. 
It is impossible to over-praise the intelligence and the 
thoroughness displayed in this excellent work of reference. 

The first and leading discovery we make on reading the 
new volume of Arts and Crafts Essays entitled “ Art and 
Infe, and the Building and Decoration of Cities” (Rivington, 
Percival and Co.), written by Messrs. CoppEN-SANDERSON, 
LETHABY, WALTER CRANE, REGINALD BLOMFIELD, and 
Hatsey Ricarpo—our main impression—is that these men 
have wit. There are fancy and imagination in thesedelightful 
pages ; there are poetry and sophistry, too ; there are earnest- 
ness, sincerity, and a passion for art ; but you may find most 
of these in some foreign treatise on dsthetik, and yet not de- 
rive a fraction of the satisfaction from its pages which you 
will enjoy in these graceful pages. Of course we know be- 
foreband all the arguments—or we think we do—that can be 
expected from the Society of the Arts and Crafts, whose 
chief motto, according to Mr. Aldam Heaton, is “Go to, 
let us be odd.” But there are here a saving and a savouring 
quality of humour and a salting of wit that sufficiently 
accounts for the hold that these men wield over admirers 
willing and unwilling, and for the attention they compel 
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from those who disagree with the tenets of their creed and 
from the others who abominate alike their theory and their 
practice. Ona previous occasion the lectures delivered while 
the Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society remained open 
dealt with the details of beauty as applied to life ; this time 
are taken for text the greater aspects—“ Art and Life,” by 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson ; “Beautiful Cities,” by Mr. Lethaby ; 
“Decoration of Public Buildings,” by Mr. Crane ; “ Public 
Spaces, Parks and Gardens,” by Mr. Blomfield; and 
“Colour in the Architecture of Buildings,” by Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo, a subject on which the same writer has heretofore 
entertained and delighted the readers of Taz MAGAZINE 
or Art. All these writers are thinkers, all ~ 
have something valuable to say, and all of 
them say it with charm and with effect. 
If they had their way an artistic millennium 
would be at hand, and London would rise, 
out of their imagining, from its grimy mean- 
ness into a City of Pure Beauty, lovely in 
its splendour, yet unpretentious in its aspect 
of good taste and exquisite uiility. We are 
serious in saying that their passion for 
beauty is wholesome in its quality (which 
cannot be said of all their fellow members) 
and generally sound in its philosophy. The 
reason is that “Organic” is the key-word of 
their whole art-theory. We have no space in 
which to deal with these important essays 
—fruitful in suggestion, based upon know- 
ledge, and inspired by artistic instinct—but 
we may at least say that the perusal of 
them will at once amuse the reader, stir his 
imagination, and impress on him some of 
those great principles which should influ- 
ence him as a citizen inspired not only by 
the meanest considerations of commercial- 
ism. We have, indeed, been surprised to 
find how little there is to which to object, 
for all these writers are as frank as they are 
stiff in their opinions ; that they are right 
as well justifies once more their considerable 
reputations. The’ spirituality of Mr. San- 
derson, the humour of Mr. Lethaby, the 
ingenuity of Mr. Crane, the downrightness 
of Mr. Blomfield, the imaginative eloquence 
‘ of Mr. Ricardo (much needed to enforce his 
plea), and the humour of them all, as an 
Irish reviewer once expressed it of certain 
other authors, “excuse them from faults 
which certainly do not exist.” 

Mr. Howarp Pyte has issued from Philadelphia a 
catalogue of his drawings, illustrating the life of General 
Washington and of colonial life of that period. Mr. Pyle’s 
distinguished ability is frankly admitted on this side of 
the ocean also. The main interest of the “Catalogue” is 
the fact that it is set in old-faced battered type, con- 
temporary, it would appear, with the veracious patriot 
himself, with ink and paper to match. It is in all re- 
spects capitally done. 

Missetlacen. Mr. J. C. Horstey, R.A., has resigned his 
active membership of the Royal Academy and 
also the office of Treasurer to the Academy. 

In connection with the Tate Gallery we give a repro- 
duction of a photograph of the gold key presented to the 
Prince of Wales by Mr. Tate. On one side of the ring 
are the Prince of Wales's feathers and on the other 
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(Designed by Sidney R. J. Smith, 
F.R.LB.A.) 
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Mr. Tate’s crest and motto. The key was designed by Mr. 
Srpney R. J. Sorrn, F.R.I.B.A., and it is by the courtesy 
of Mr. THomas WALLIs, Mr. Smith’s assistant, that we are 
able to use the photograph. 

The following awards have been made to English artists 
at the International Exhibition at Munich :—First class 
Medals for Painting, Sir Eo>warp Burne-Jones ; Messrs. 
J. M. Swan, A.R.A., and CHartes H. SHannon. Second 
class medals, Messrs. FRANK BRaNGWyN, MAURICE 
GREIFFENHAGEN, A. D. Peppercorn, Rem Murray, 
and R. Broveu, for painting, and Mr. Stiruinc Lee | 
for sculpture. The representative of England and 
Scotland on the Jury was Mr. GEorGE 
SAUBER. 

Mr. QuaRitTcH announces the early pub- 
lication of “A Florentine Picture Chronicle,’ 
being a series of drawings representing 
scenes and personages of sacred and pro- 
fane history by Maso Finiguerra, repro- 
duced in facsimile from the originals in the 
British Museum. This volume of drawings 
was acquired by the Museum from Professor 
Ruskin, and belongs to the most interesting 
period of Florentine art—about 1460 a.p. 
They are ninety-nine in number and include 
subjects from the creation of man to the 
foundation of Florence by Julius Cesar. 
Mr. Sipney Cotvin is to contribute a cri- 
tical and descriptive essay to the volume. 

An interesting piece of ecclesiastical 
needlework connected with the recent Ju- 
bilee celebration is illustrated on p. 286. 
This is one of the five copes—with the 
hood—-supplied by Messrs. Watts: and Co. 
for the Dean and Residentiaries of St. 
Paul’s for the special Commemoration Ser- 
vice. The body of the cope is in cream silk 
and gold thread brocatelle of a very bold 
seventeenth century design, specially exe- 
cuted for this occasion under the direction 
of Mr. J. J. Micktetuwaite, F.S.A. The 
border is of green velvet paned up with 
gold lace, the alternate panels being of a 
gold embroidered arabesque on the green 
velvet and a panel of green velvet contain- 
ing the arms of the cathedral—crossed 
swords worked in gold on a red velvet 
shield. The hood is of green velvet, richly 
embroidered in gold, the device being the 
sacred monogram, surrounded by rays. The 
hood and bottom of the cope are edged’ with green silk 
and gold thread fringe. 

Obit THE death has occurred in Paris of M. ADOLPHE 
uary- Binet, at the age of forty-three. A pupil of 
Geréme and of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, he had made a 
reputation as a painter of Parisian life and scenes, although 
best known by his great work in the Hotel de Ville, re- 
presenting a sortie of the National Guard from Paris in 
1870. This picture was exhibited at the Champ de Mars 
Salon in 1891. During the last two or three years he had 
come under the influence of the mystical school and pro- 
duced works of somewhat involved symbolism. 

a x Competitors who have not yet sent 
louse remittance to cover the cost of returning 
their designs are informed that all designs 

not applied for by Sept. 25 next will have to be destroyed, 














STUDY FOR FRESCO AT ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, EAST DULWICH. 


THE STUDIES OF SIR EDWARD J. 


By THE 


T is only in his studies and sketches that an 
artist of the calibre and the temperament of 

Sir Edward Poynter can best be understood and 
his many-sided talent judged and appreciated. In 
his pictures and in the designs carried into execution 
by workmen of various crafts, we perceive only the 
orderly, and sometimes even the somewhat “ tight” 
results of a severely restrained though rich imagina- 
tion. In the studies, however, we see more clearly than 
we are allowed to perceive in the finished work—the 
pregnant and even playful fancy that adapts itself 
with ease to every phase of art with which it is 
called upon to deal. In the previous article recently 
published in THE MaAGAzinE oF ART upon Sir 
Edward’s studies, the reader was made aware of 
the skill and earnestness with which the artist pro- 
duced his broadly-treated studies for the nude, his 
incisive studies for armour, his expressive designs for 
mosaic, and the facile sketches which attended the 
creation and evolution of the South Kensington 
Science Certificate. The last mentioned were the 
most masterfully suggestive of all, the chief, perhaps, 
hardly unworthy of the hand and of the invention 
of Michelangelo or Holbein. In them, moreover, 
we are made to understand how deeply the mind 
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POYNTER, P.R.A. 


EDITOR. 


of the President has been imbued with the archi- 
tectonic spirit, that broad foundation upon which, 
along with the study of the human form, all great art 
has been erected. Indeed, in these simple sketches 
we are enabled to perceive suggestion, not only 
architectural, but sculpturesque as well; and more- 
over, to receive more than a hint of the skill in the 
designing of furniture to which on several occasions, 
on the initiative of Burges and others, Sir Edward 
Poynter at one time devoted his talent. 

As they should, the studies which we are enabled 
to publish—and which, 1 may explain, have been 
carefully selected from the whole mass of the 
President’s labours in this direction—are eloquent 
of the artistic principles of him who wrought them. 
These principles, first inculcated in him, perhaps, 
by the late Lord Leighton, are derived from the 
safe inspiration of the great masters, confirmed 
rather than moditied by the system of teaching 
brought to perfection in the schools of France. 
Just as the tendency of the non-academic student 
in Paris is to believe that he is to mount to fame 
by the light of his own unguided and untutored genius 
—unpractised in all studies save that of “values” 
—so he of the Beaux Arts is made to understand, 
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as the great Italians were before him, 
that previous to the painting of pictures 
must come the complete and thorough 
acquirement of the métier. Before he is 
an artist the painter must become a crafts- 
man—just as the musician must be master 
of his instrument, and the poet of his 
language. Sir Edward Poynter, who re- 
ceived perhaps the most important por- 
tion of his education in Paris, was early 
imbued with the truth of this doctrine, 
and from the very first showed that he 
was more in sympathy with their methods 
than with the system governing South 
Kensington, with which he afterwards caine 
into some collision—in which irritating 
stippling narrowed down the breadth 
which should be sought for from the be- 
ginning. It is easy enough to see that 
upon the great Italians Sir Edward 
Poynter sought to model himself in the 
matter of education and preliminary 
study, if not in the pictures he based 
upon them. 

In none of his long series of studies 
is this truth more clearly established 
than in those which he wrought for his 
great fresco of “Scenes from the Life of 
St. Stephen” for the church of that name 
in East Dulwich. At this time, it must 
be remembered, Sir Edward Poynter 
had been two years Slade Professor; he 
was delivering inspiriting and convincing 
lectures to the students, and his artistic 
labours were to be regarded as examples 
illustrating his theories. His work at 
South Kensington had further established 
him as the chief leading decorative artist 
of the day whose name was fit to be 
brought, if not in competition, at least 
in conjunction with that of Alfred Stevens 
himself. To these studies I would, then, 
call special attention—to their ease and 
vigour, and, in the case of the figure 
preparing to stone the saint, to that 
living quality of humanity which is con- 
stantly absent from such exercises. It is 
Sir Edward’s belief that this is the best 
study he has ever wrought; nor am I in- 
clined to disagree with him, for it has 
the bigness and the Michelangelesque 
quality after which the artist manifestly 
strove. The other studies of St. Stephen 
with his hand raised “ Before the Coun- 
cil” illustrate once more the painter's 
thoroughness in his search after expressive 
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STUDY FOR ‘ST. STEPHEN BEFORE THE COUNCIL.” 


gesture. In some of these studies, it may 


certainly be suggested that vigour 
rather than elegance is the distin- 
guishing characteristic; yet the forms 
are noble, and such sacrifice as there 
may be is certainly to be accredited 
to the greater quality. The point 
serves to illustrate the artist’s 
theory that Michelangelo is always 
on a level with, and at his best 
moments above, the greatest of the 
Greeks, 

In 1871 “Feeding the Sacred 
Ibis in the Halls of Karnak” was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy— 
a maiden in an Egyptian temple 
dropping fish from her uplifted bowl 
among the picturesque, well-grouped 
fowl. The studies made for the pic- 
ture, one of which is here repro- 
duced, exhibit a sympathetic feeling 
for animal life as well as an appre- 
ciation of animal humour not to be 
found in equal degree, so far as I 
am aware, in other pictures of the 
artist. 

Three years later the triumph 
of British arms in the Ashantee 
campaign under the leadership of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley called for a 
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medal to be distributed among the ranks, and Mr. Poynter 
was applied to for a design, This was quickly forthcoming 
but did not wholly meet the approval of Her Majesty the 
Queen. The artist, evidently seeing in the feat of arms a re- 
flection of Roman military triumph against barbarism, chose 
for his motif a classic composition. But the Queen desired a 
more realistic treatment of the subject, and no more cared 
to see her soldiers in the garb of half-naked Roman 
warriors than to recognise in the Ashantees a mere rabble 
with weapons no more effective than spear and axe. The 
artist accordingly proceeded with the second medal, in 
which the well-accoutred Atkins meets on more equal 
footing the noble savage armed with gun and bayonet. 
There can be no doubt which of the two works is the 
better in artistic effect; nor can there be any question as 
to the merit of the rejected design. That, however, which 
received the Royal approval (doubtless on the ground that 
classic treatinent would have been somewhat bewildering, 
if not unintelligible, to the average soldier) serves its pur- 
pose well and, moreover, gives no hint that the artist who 
wrought it was not a practised, or at least a trained, medallist. 

Few of Sir Edward Poynter’s pictures have been more 
discussed than his “ Atalanta’s Race,” whether for its bold 
handling or its powerful individuality. In none of his 
pictures, I imagine, save perhaps in “ Nausicaa and Her 
Maidens,” has the artist more clearly shown his strong 
sympathy with the artistic principles of Lord Leighton. In 
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PRELIMINARY SKETCHES FOR 


“ATALANTA'S RACE.” 


both of these compositions we have violent action in rather to be suggestive than representative. The 
which there is, in truth, little action and no violence. central point of criticism has always been the atti- 
The pictures in each case are decorative in their tude of Atalanta herself. The page of sketches 
essence, and the movement and energy are intended here given are not, of course, to be accepted as 
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serious studies; they are, so to speak, merely thumb- 
nail sketches in which the thought flashing through 
the artist’s brain has been thrown rapidly upon 
paper. On this sinall page we have, indeed, no 
fewer than ten sugyes- 
tions for the figure of 
Atalanta, while of Hip- 
pomenes there are 
eight. A more serious 
study is that of the man 
seated on a balustrade 
to the left, taking vivid 
interest in the race; his 
figure is drawn from a 
muscular model with all 
the conscientious care 
characteristic of the 
artist. 

Muscular develop- 
ment, indeed, and virile 
figures for a long while 
absorbed the  artist’s 
serious effort; rounded 
female forms and suave 
lines had less charm for 
him in his commerce 
with the human figure. 
Later on, however, he 
was to give up more and 
more the translation of 
manly strength by thew 
and sinew, and seek the 
greater elegancies and 
graces to be found in 
the treatment of female 
limb and form. The 
highest point which the 
artist has reached in 
this direction is prob- 
ably in “A Visit to 
#sculapius.” But there 
is an infinity of feminine 
grace in conventional 
action in “ Nausicaa and 
Her Maidens playing 
at Ball” (1879). This 
picture, the property of ; 
Lord Wharneliffe, ap- 
pears to have suggested 
in some important re- 
spects the picture of a similiar subject by Lord 
Leighton, and is the result of a series of studies 
certainly not less pleasing than the picture itself, 
as those who will refer to our last volume (p. 115) 
may see for themselves. The studies for the feet 
and arms of the maidens who draw their washed 
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linen from the water are admirable in form and 
thorough in construction. It will be seen that the 


three arms are those that lay hold of the garment, 
and that the artist, in accordance with his practice, 


STUDY FOR “ATALANTA’'S RACE.” 


has sketched in the muscles of two of them in 
order to check his final forms. Similarly in the 
feet it will be seen how the drawing is proved by 
the bony structure beside it. For all his respect 
and sympathy for Leighton’s work, Sir Edward 
Poynter appears to have adhered to his own ideals 
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of the beauty of form, these including a grace less have animated him throughout, and which, for all 
dainty and perhaps less elegant, or certainly less he cares, may or may not proclaim themselves aloud 
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in his work. 
In picture or 
study, in plas- 
ter or paint, 
whether de- 
signing fresco 
or tile, chop- 
grill or frieze, 
window or cabi- 
net, whether 
painting por- 
trait or land- 
S:ape, repre- 
senting marble 
or still-life, 
whether  illus- 
trating a book, 
designing a 
mosaic, manag- 
ing «a school of 
art,or lecturing 
to its students, 
“directing” the 
National Gal- 
lery or presid- 
ing over the 
Royal Academy 
and dispensing 
its hospitality 
—Sir Edward 
Poynter has 
always thrown 
his whole heart 
desperately into 
his work, at no 
pains to affect 
that no pains 
have been taken 


‘and content to 


make pretence 
to no. greater 
dexterity than 
he is really 
master of, and 
disdaining 
every pretext 
to hide the 
dexterity that 
he has. There 


elongated, than that which pleased his friend and is no pose about the man or his art. His studies 
master. But in all of them we see that earnestness, place clearly before the reader the means by which 
sincerity, and genuineness which have moved the he has arrived at his present position, and prove 
artist from the commencement—that hard work, a versatility and range of knowledge perhaps un- 
severe self-discipline, and dogged perseverance which equalled in its own sphere by any other in the land. 
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THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS. 


DECORATIVE ART AT WINDSOR CASTLE: HISTORIC BRONZES AND MARBLE BUSTSs. 


By FREDERICK S. ROBINSON. 


Eppa CASTLE is rich in sculpture, both 

in bronze and marble. The examples in the 
latter materiui are, except for one or two fine 
antique fragments, 
chiefly historical por- 
traits of kings and 
statesmen. In such a 
collection the items 
naturally vary much 
in merit. Styles range 
from the conscientious 
and talented, but 
over-detailed, finish of 
Coysevox, to the 
simple emptiness of 
the feebler sculptors 
of the first half of this 
century. The bronzes, 
beginning at an earlier 
period, are artistically 
the most interesting. 
They include, besides 
the historical portraits 
to which this article 
is devoted, a splendid 
collection of Italian, 
French, and Flemish 
subject -groups and 
single figures; while 
the instances of 
bronze and ormoulu 
combined in cande- 
labra and other ob- 
jects form a long list 
by themselves. 

There are useful 
lessohs to be learnt 
from this varied col- 
lection, placed as it is 
at Windsor, not only 
concerning the in- 
herent differences of sculptural treatment as ap- 
plied to marble and bronze, and the merits of 
genuine and fictitious “patina” in the latter, but 
also about the decorative merits of the two materials. 
To all it must appear that for the ornamentation 
of interiors the bronzes bear away the palm. The 
effect of the dark tones of the French groups in 
bronze, relieved against the olive-green silk hang- 
ings of the Green Drawing Room, is most pleasing, 





CHARLES V (8ronze). 
(Ascribed to Lione Lioni.) 


just as the harmony of the historic portrait bronzes 


in the Corridor with the great Boulle cabinets, by 
the side of which they are ranged, is most impres- 
sive. In comparison 
with them the white 
marble busts seem cold 
and staring, though in 
the mass their long 
receding array is not 
without a certain 
dignity. 

We illustrate here 
those bronzes and 
marbles which are 
most artistically ad- 
mirable out of a col- 
lection of perhaps 
more than a hundred 
portraits of kings, 
princes, statesmen, 
poets, musicians, phi- 
losophers, and others 
known to fame. We 
gave in our intro- 
duetory article a re- 
production of the 
portrait of Henri IV 
by a French (or pos- 
sibly Flemish) artist 
of the school of Bar- 
thélemy Prieur, the 
date of whose birth is 
not known, but who 
died in 1611, after 
making those figures 
of Peace, Abundance, 
and Justice in the 
Louvre, which formed 
part of the tomb of 
the Montmorency. 
The workmanship of 
this fine bust is splendidly crisp, and the rich acan- 
thus detail. on the armour is very elaborate. The 
companion bust of Maria de Medici, his second wife, 
has been attributed to the Italian sculptor Pouzio, 
who worked in France as “ Maitre Pouce.” But as 
he died in 1572, before Henri had married Maria in 
1599, that can seareely be. It is a heavy bust, of a 
coarser character than the Henri IV, and is said by 
Mr. Fortnum to be of an altogether later date. The 
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surface of this bronze of Henri IV is not equal to the 
fine light-brown patina of the bust of Charles V, 
here reproduced. This also has most elaborately 
engraved armour, with a Medusa head and the Order 
of the Golden Fleece round the neck. It is inseribed 





PHILIP 11 (Bronze). 


IMP CAES CAR" AUG, and is assigned to Lione Lioni, 
known as “Il Cavaliere Aretino—ie. the Knight 
of Arezzo—whose biography is given by Vasari. 
He first practised, like so many other great artists 
of that date, the craft of the goldsmith. This 
would partly account for his making such full use 
of the qualities of metal, by incising his ornament 
beyond what the principles of life-size sculptural 
treatment perhaps require. It is, nevertheless, very 
fine work of its kind, and what one would expect 
from a man who first made dies for medals cut in 
steel and representing portraits from the life. “Nay, 
so excellent did he become,” says Vasari, “that his 
ability made him known to many princes—imore 
particularly to the Emperor Charles V, who, per- 
ceiving his value, employed him in occupations of 
more importance than that of preparing medals.” 
Lione made a statue of Charles V larger than life, 
and invested with a splendid suit of armour by 
means of two very thin plates of metal, which could 
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be easily put on and taken off. This “splendid 
armour” suggests the incised work with which our 
busts are covered. In return for this and other 
works, the Emperor, besides knighting him, gave 
him a pension of 150 ducats, secured on the Mint of 
Milan, and a house in the “Contrada de’ Moroni” 
in the same city. Lione also made a statue of 
Philip Il. Anent some of his works Vasari tells a 
curious tale. Queen Maria of Hungary (we suppose 
it was), sister of Charles V, commissioned a bust of 
herself, one of Ferdinand, King of the Romans, 
another of Maximilian the Emperor, and many 
more, which (says Vasari) were placed by her in the 
gallery of the Palace at Brindisi. “But,” says he, 
“they did not remain there long, seeing that Henri 
of France set fire to the building out of vengeance, 
and left the following words written upon the walls, 
‘Vela fole Maria.’ I say out of vengeance, because 
that Queen had done nearly the same thing to Henri 
some years previously.” The explanation given by 
Mariette of this obscure story was that in the year 





FERDINAND, DUKE OF ALVA (6ronze). 


1553 (?) Queen Maria set fire to the Chateau of 
Folembrai, and in the following year Henri, to 
avenge himself for this, attacked and burnt a small 
fortress in Upper Hainault which had been built by 
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the Queen. On the ruined walls of the fort he then 
attached the words, “ Voila pour Folembrai!” out 
of which Vasari, his copyist, or his printer, made. the 
“Vela fole Maria” of the text, and attached, it is to be 
supposed, the story to the Palace of Brindisi. “How- 
ever this may be,” says the cautious Vasari,“ the gallery 
made no progress, and the statues are now partly in 
the palace of the Catholic King at Madrid and partly 


been made for the same destination. The Philip I] 
and the Duke of Alva were exhibited in the special 
loan collection at South Kensington in 1862. The 
great authority who made the bronze catalogue de- 
scribes these busts, each three feet high, as Italo- 
Fiemish or German work by a contemporary sculptor. 
Adrian de Vries, the Flemish sculptor, was born in 
1560, so that it is hardly safe to ascribe them to 
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in Alicante, a seaport whence her Majesty intended 
to ship them to Granada, where all the Spanish 
kings are buried. For the Duke of Alva,” the bio- 
grapher adds, “Lione Lioni has executed a bust of 
himself, with one of Charles V, and another repre- 
senting King Philip.” Three busts corresponding to 
these are at Windsor—the Charles V here described, 
and the next two which are also illustrated. 

The Ferdinand Duke of Alva, FERD DUX 
AL®AE, has the same richly-engraved armour, 
Medusa head, and Order of the Golden Fleece. It has 
also the same yellow-brown patina. The Philip IT, 
PHI. REX. ANGL. ETC., is obviously by the 
same hand. The “Hapsburg lip” is prominently 
marked in the heads of Charles and Philip, which 
strongly resemble each other, and seem to have 

81 


RUDOLPH II (6ronze). 


him, seeing that the Duke of Alva died in 1582, 
when Adrian de Vries would have been only twenty- 
two years old. There is in the South Kensington 
Museum, it may be mentioned for purposes of com- 
parison, a bronze relief of Rudolph II, signed 
“ Adrianus Fries, Fecit, 1609.” It has the armour 
covered with a low strap-work pattern, similar in 
treatment to the detail of these busts. There are 
large figures on the shoulder-piece, a lion’s head, 
and below it a Sisyphus carrying the stone. If, 
with Mr. Fortnum, we assign these busts rather 
to Lione Lioni, as some of those commissioned by 
Charles V for his palace at Madrid, it should be 
noted, as an additional fact, that no originals by 
that artist exist now at Madrid of which these 
can be replicas. 
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Most probably by Adrian de Vries is the highly- 
finished relief, two feet eight inches long by two feet 
high, of the next illustration. Rudolph Il, Emperor 
of Germany, rides in triumph surrounded by the 
Sister Arts and Philosophy, Hercules, and other 
An eagle with a laurel wreath flies above 
This triumphal procession 
Rudolph, who 


figures. 
the Emperor's head. 
seems to require some explanation. 
succeeded his father, 
Maximilian II, as Em- 
peror of Germany in 
1576, was no great con- 
queror. He signalised 
hiniself rather by the 
persecution of Protest- 
ants, and left his country 
impoverished in conse- 
quence by foreign wars. 
A gloomy bigot, he had 
a taste for astrology and 
the occult sciences. His 
anxious desire to dis- 
cover the philosopher’s 
stone led him to patron- 
ise Kepler and Tycho 
Brahé. Those important 
astronomical calcula- 
tions, “The Rudolphine 
Tables,” derive their 
name from him, and 
justify the appearance, 
perhaps, of the Sister 
Arts and Philosophy and 
the astronomical symbols 
on this relief; but 
Rudolph failed to pay the 
expenses of these investi- 
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room at Windsor. Evelyn observes— I have been 
told of the famous architect and statuary, Bernini, 
who cut that rare bust of Charles I at Rome in 
white marble from a picture by Vandyck, that he 
foretold something ‘funest’ and unhappy which the 
countenance of that prince. foreboded.’ There is 
certainly a melancholy appearance in the face of 
the bust before us, and its comparatively simple 
treatment makes it not 
impossible that it is a 
replica from marble. 
Whether the artist has 
succeeded in infusing 
much dignity into the 


King’s countenance is 
another question. If 
this bust is not after 


Bernini, the great sculp- 
tor of the Italian deca- 
dence, it may be the work 
of Hubert Le Soeur, or 
Sueur, described by Wal- 
pole as “one of the few 
we have had that may 
be called a classic artist.” 
He was also, after all, a 
Frenchman, and disciple 
of the great Bologna 
(1524-1608), whose well- 
known “ Rape of the Sa- 
bine Woman” and bronze 
Mercury in the act of 
springing into the air are 
the pride of Florence. 
LeSoeur came to England 
about 1630. “Our finest 
equestrian statue ”—that 





gations, which he origin- 
ally undertook to defray. 

The bust of Charles I in ornamental armour 
ean hardly be said to equal the fine works already 
described. This may possibly be after Bernini’s 
marble bust. Walpole, in his “ Anecdotes of 
Painting,” says—‘ His Majesty was desirous, too, 
of having something of the hand of Bernini. Van- 
dyck drew in one piece the full face and the three- 
quarter face and the profile of the King, from which 
Pietro Bernini, the Italian seulptor (1562-1629) 
made a bust, that was consumed or stolen in the 
fire of Whitehall. It was on seeing this picture 
that Bernini pronounced, as is well known, that 
there was something unfortunate in the face of 
Charles.” The three heads in one picture, which, 
after the dispersal of Charles’ collection, found their 
way to the Doria Gallery at Genoa, were bought 
by George IV in 1828, and are in the Vandyck 
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of Charles, at Charing 
Cross—made by him at 
the expense of that great connoisseur, the Earl of 
Arundel, was cast in 1633. Not having been erected 
before the Civil War, it was sold by the Parliament 
to one Rivet, a brazier, on the understanding that 
it should be broken up. Rivet exhibited some pieces 
of old brass as fraginents of the statue, but he had 
in reality concealed it underground, where it re- 
mained till the Restoration. When it was set up in 
1678, Joshua Marshall (not Grinling Gibbons) made 
the pedestal. In Charles I’s catalogue appears an 
entry of “A bust of the King, as large as life, 
standing on a black square touchstone pedestal. 
Done by the Frenchman, Le Soeur.” 

Of Louis XIV the pictures and statues that were 
inade, and often destroyed, were numerous. There 
are two small equestrian statues at least at Windsor. 
That here illustrated is the smaller ‘of the two, 


(Bronze). 
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LOUIS XIV (Bronze’. 


and is two feet high. The King is represented in 
Roman costume. The pedestal, gracefully mounted 
in ormoulu, has an escutcheon at each end with three 
fleur-de-lis, wings, and a crown above them. “ This,” 
says Mr. Fortuum, in a note in the inventory, “is an 
interesting statuette, probably contemporary French 
work, and a reduced copy of some large work de- 
stroyed” (as we have seen that of Charles I was 
previously doomed to he) “in the Revolution.” Sad 
was the destruction, then, of royal statues and por- 
traits. The guillotine is said to have been erected in 
the Place du Carrousel upon the pedestal which 
formerly supported the statue of Louis XV; and 
on the 10th of August, 1792, Louis XLV’s portrait 
by Mignard in the King’s ante-room at the Tuileries, 
otherwise known as the “Salle de )’CEil de Boeuf,” 
was torn to shreds. It represented the King on 
horseback being crowned by Minerva. It was en 
that day that the Swiss guards of his unhappy de- 
scendant were massacred, as M. Edmond Biré says 
in his “ Diary of a Citizen of Paris during the Terror,” 
“under the trees, in the ornamental waters, on the 
terraces, in the Dauphin’s garden, in the orangery, 


and at the foot of the marble statues,” in all those 
places, in fact, which some of the artists of the 
age of Louis XIV, represented at Windsor, had 
heautified at their king’s command. A close study 
of d’Argenville’s “Lives of the French Seulptors ” 
might reveal particulars of the large original of this 
statuette. 

It seems appropriate to reproduce, as a pendant 
to this of Louis XLV, an equestrian statuette of 
William III, the man whose opposition, to say the 
least, so taxed the energies of the Grand Monarque 
and the resources of France. This finely finished 
bronze represents William on his prancing horse 
followed by Fame, who holds over him a laurel 
wreath. His enemies are being trampled beneath 
his feet. This may be either French or Flemish 
work. If the latter, it might be a model for the 
statue which was set up in 1736 for the citizens of 
Bristol by Michael Rysbrach. This artist, “ the best 
sculptor,” says Walpole, “ that has appeared in these 








WILLIAM III (Bronze). 
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islands since Le Soeur, was born at Antwerp” in 
1693. He was the son of a landscape painter, and 
came to London in 1720, where he was the “ ghost” 
for a time of an architect named Gibbs, who took 
£100 a piece for the statues on the monument erected 
to Prior by Lord Oxford, and paid Rysbrach £35 for 
each. But the sculptor soon shook himself free 
from the architect, and “though he was too fond 
of pyramids for backgrounds his figures are well 
disposed, simple, and great.” He was also a good 
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and gallery of Versailles under Le Brun. He was 
made a Member of the Academy of Painting in 1676, 
and passed through the official stages from Professor 
to Chancellor. For the Academy he did the busts of 
the Duc d’Antin and the great Le Bran, Other 
works by him were the tombs of Colbert at St. 
Eustache, and of Mazarin at the “Quatres Nations.” 
For the Garden of the Tuileries he made a Faun, 
a Hamadryad, and a Flora, which were, perhaps, 
among those destined to run with blood. Louis XIV 





MARSHAL VAUBAN (Marble). 


MARSHAL VILLARS (Mar-/e). 


(By Antoine Coysevox.) 


portraitist, and did many busts of poets and poli- 
ticians, besides his monuments of Sir Isaac Newton 
in Westminster Abbey, that of the Duke of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim, and a colossal statue of George 
II for the parade of Greenwich Hospital. Rysbrach 
died in 1770, when his fortunes had suffered through 
the rivalry of Scheemakers, also of Antwerp, and 
Roubiliac, by whom was modelled the bust of George 
I, which is here illustrated. But before he is re- 
ferred to, the two fine busts by Antoine Coysevox 
require attention. He was of Spanish origin, but was 
born at Lyons in 1640. At the age of seventeen 
he found his way to Paris to work under Léranbert 
and others. Cardinal Fustemberg made a protégé of 
him, and sent him to Germany to decorate his great 
house at Saverne. Coysevox worked there for four 
years, and returned in 1671 to work in the gardens 


often came to see him work in the gardens of Marly. 
One day he asked Coysevox whether he had a family. 
“Sire,” the sculptor replied, “I have several children; 
amongst others three boys who spend in your service 
what I gain at the point of my chisel.” The King 
took the hint and promised to advance them in rank, 
Coysevox was of a humble disposition, generous and 
charitable. He died in 1720, and is remembered 
if not for remarkable genius, yet for highly de- 
veloped talent and for the noted sitters whose 
features he has so ably handed down to us. These 
included, besides Louis XIV, Maria Theresa, 
and Turenne, also the Maréchal de Créqui, the 
tomb of Jules Hardouin Mansart, and a bust of 
Le Brun. These three last names are of interest 
to the historian of decorative art ; and another item 
remains to be noted. His equestrian statue of Louis 
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XIV, fifteen feet high, commissioned in 1685, but 
not set up at Rennes till 1726, had a pedestal, one of 
the ornamental reliefs of which represented the 
audience given by Louis XIV to the ambassadors 





GEORGE |! 
(By Roubiliac.) 


(Marble), 


of the King of Siam. This embassy, as we shall see, 
besides prompting the making of tapestry “in the 
manner of the Indies ”—i.e. with Oriental subjects— 
is said to have brought over as presents to the King 
much of the Chinese and Japanese lacquer which 
the French furniture makers afterwards turned to 
so good account. 

Of Coysevox’s manner, d’Argenville says, “he 
treated his subjects always with appropriate grace, 
expressing pride when force was required, and nobility 
when the subject was dignified.” “ Les perruques si 
difticiles 4 rendre légéres paraissent sous son ciseau 
plutdt des cheveux que du marbre, et on peut dire 
que dans ce genre personne ne I’a surpassé.” To 
make much of those enormous curled wigs was, per- 
haps, beyond the skill of any sculptor, but from the 
examples here shown it will be seen that Coysevox 
deserves the praise his biographer bestows upon 
him. The first, a portrait entitled “Sebastian le 
Prestre, Maréchal Vauban” (1633-1707), is fine and 
dignified in character. Under the right shoulder 
is the signature Coysevox F., 1706, and under the 
left shoulder the somewhat mysterious motto, “ Quae 
non menia.” The second, with a still fuller wig but 
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a less powerful face, is none other than Louis Hector, 
Maréchal Due de Villars (1653-1734). This is 
signed “A. Coysevox, F., 1718, wtatis sue Ix xviii.” 
Dallaway, in his notes to Walpole, explains the 
absence of any biography of the French sculptor 
Roubiliae in d’Argenville’s “ Lives,” by the faet 
that both he and Rysbrach worked in England and 
performed nothing to the glory of France. Louis 
Francois Roubiliac was also born at Lyons in 1695(?) 
and came to England to work as a “ journeyman” 
for Carter, a maker of monuments. His portrait, 
engraved in Walpole’s “ Anecdotes,” represents him 
working at a sketch for the statue of Shakespeare, 
which he executed for Garrick in 1758. The latter 
hequeathed it to the British Museum ; but, says Wal- 
pole, “his statue of Handel in the garden at Vaux- 
hall fixed Roubiliac’s fame.” Our examples include 
a bust of Handel (1684-1759) and one of George L 
The former was executed in the year 1739 and repre- 
sents the musician in the headgear which is familiar to 
us. Inthe George I (1660-1727) he has been largely 
spared the problem of the periwig which Coysevox 
had to face. He has also been more fortunate in his 





HANDEL (Marble), 
(By Roubiliac.} 


subjects than were his successors, Nollekens and 
Bacon. These sculptors are well represented at 
Windsor, and after them comes a host of others who 
executed the remaining busts of famous men, which are 
interesting rather for historical than artistic reasons, 





THE FAMILY OF DARIUS AT THE FEET OF ALEXANDER AFTER THE BATTLE OF 





ISSUS, B.C, 333. 


(From the Painting in the National Gallery by Pau! Veronese.) 


ELIZABETHAN REVIVALS. 


By ARTHUR DILLON, LaTe Hon. SECRETARY OF THE ELIZA3ETHAN STAGE SOSIETY. 


HAVE read Mr. William Archer's most  in- 

teresting paper, “Art in the Theatre,” in a 
recent number of this Magazine, with the feeling 
that here are the arguments for providing Shake- 
speare’s plays with the stage for which they were 
planned; here are set forth with great clearness 
the steps by which the old platform gradually 
changed into the framed picture as we know it. 
And it is very necessary, in discussing this question, 
to have such a clear historical retrospect before 
one’s eyes. With this wide difference in mechan- 
ical and technical requirements, it would seem 
obvious that a play written for and in complete 
knowledge of one set of requirements cannot, with- 
out such changes as call for the intervention of 
the master-hand of the author, be transferred from 
end to end of the scale of development. Be it 
observed I am not claiming final excellence for 
one form of stage over another. 

A good column of “Art in the Theatre” is 
devoted to justifying the modern French way of 
dealing with the French masterpieces. But on what 
ground is Shakespeare to be denied the benefit of 
principles which are admittedly the due of Moliére 
and of Racine ? 

I admit the full force of the augument that 
the public are used to certain conventions, and 
that any improvement or retrogression or change 
in them inconveniently attracts attention to the 
scenery itself. But against this must be set the 


consideration that the man of to-day is especially 
educated to accept new forms of expression, and 
readily becomes acclimatised to them. 

When we come to translate. theory into practice, 
a great difficulty presents itself with regard to 
England’s drama which in no way exists across 
the Channel. The French tradition has come down 
without a break from the days when it was created 
till now; neither actors nor audiences have ever 
lost touch of it. In England the closing of the 
theatres under the Commonwealth absolutely ex- 
tinguished this tradition. It is said that one actor 
lived long enough to transmit a few hints for the 
character of Hamlet; but the old companies were 
dispersed and many of the players had fallen in fight. 
Our theatre of the Restoration inherits lineally more, 
I suspect, from the French than from the English 
stage of the period immediately preceding ; and it 
arose, besides, in a time of quite a new temper. 
What we cannot do on tradition we must there- 
fore do, if at all, by a painful study of records, 
The result need not, in its final form, be pedantic. 
Pedantry is due to imperfect knowledge and conse- 
quent accuracy in non-essentials, while essentials are 
glaringly inaccurate. There is no more pedantry 
required to restore the sixteenth century stage, 
than to revive the supposititious date of the story ; 
while the principle of setting an Old Master right 
would never be tolerated in any art but acting. 

At the outset the question divides into two 
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distinet branches ; namely, costume and build of 
theatre. The old method with regard to either one 
of these could be followed without the other; we 
could have Elizabethan costumiery on a modern 
build of stage, or the fruits of the latest researches 
in archeology on an Elizabethan platform. The 
question of costume, as being of far the least con- 
sequence, I will treat first. That Shakespeare, in 
mounting his plays, gave them the mere costume 
of his own day in England seems to me an opinion 
not to be entertained. Portia remarks of the 
Englishman: “How oddly he is suited! I think 
he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in 
France, his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour 
everywhere.” 

This implies a clear perception of the difference 
in dress and manners in different countries, and 
would miss its point if delivered from a stage which 
ignored such difference. Every scrap of local colour 
available seems to have been used in the text. The 
“tranect” of Portia, and Cymbeline’s allusion to 
his chariots, ave cases in point; and we may safely 
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take the text as an indication of the degree of care 
bestowed upon such matters. On the other hand, 
the allusion of Brutus to the ¢aper, and to turning 
down a leaf of a book (not, therefore, a scroll) 
left in the pocket of his gown (not in the folds of 
the bosom of his toga, where a real Roman might 
have left it) makes modern archeology quite as 
much out of place in Shakespeare’s Julius Casar 
as in Racine’s tragedies, and for the same reason. 
Generally speaking, the low comedians are purely 
local and English. Merchants like Antipholus, 
probably, are largely drawn from Shakespeare’s own 
century, but are less narrowly English; whereas 
heroes—even Solinus, and of course Julius Cvesar 
—must always have claimed classical dressing, as 
classical dressing was then understood. Nor need 
we fear that such a mixture would prove ridiculous, 
if carried far enough. It is in the leaving of 
anachronisms in the text, while correcting the 
dresses up to latest discoveries, which really produces 
a laughable and disillusionary effect. Renaissance 
art successfully fused its conception of classical life 





SCENE FROM “TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA,” AS PLAYED BY THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY AT THE 
MERCHANT TAYLORS’ HALL, Nov, 1896. 


(From a Photograph by Russell and Sons.) 
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into a new unity all its own; what that is we 
can best study in Italian art, because so little 
English work of the sort remains. Look at “The 
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days would have conceived of Othello—and onlookers 
in sixteenth century dresses; while the women are 
attired in very beautiful classical draperies. In a 
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“TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA,” AS PLAYED BY THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY AT THE 
HALL, Nov. 1896. 


(From a Photograph by Russell and Sons.) 


Family of Darius at the Feet of Alexander after the 
Battle of Issus,” of Paul Veronese in our National 
Gallery. Here we have the chief figure wearing 
a Roman cuirass modified at the collar to the six- 
teenth century fashion, a knightly sword, and chain- 
mail sleeves. His generals give varied examples 
of the like eclecticism, the principal weapon being 
the halberd; with which compare the command of 
Lucius to his soldiers :— 
“ And make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave.”—-Cymbeline, Act iv., Scene iii. 

The Persian queen is in Venetian robes. It is 
curious that the costumes of males more often retain 
classical shape than those of females. But perhaps 
the best illustration for our purpose is an altar-piece 
in the South Kensington Museum. It is carved in 
pearwood, and in it are shown Roman soldiers with 
slashed trunk hose most ingenuously introduced 
along with their crested helins; Rabbins in quasi- 
Asiatic robes—showing us how the men of those 


lower panel we see shepherds, in Llouses and ragged 
trousers; and all these heterogeneous costumes so 
realised by the artist as not to appear a collection 
of inaccurate fancy dresses, but the fashion of an 
imaginative past. Probably the Elizabethan players, 
when there seemed no reason for any especial 
costume, wore the dress of their own period. As 
a slavish imitation of Elizabethan work is not my 
object, I-should say that where nothing in the 
text or in the manners and customs drawn in the 
play suggests Shakespeare’s own day, greater licence 
may be used in introducing the results of modern 
knowledge. But even the diction of Shakespeare 
is Elizabethan, and becomes incongruous from men 
dressed consistently in wolf-skins and scale-armour, 
In Hamlet, after seeing the ghost armed as a Viking, 
I have subsequently heard Horatio gravely state 
that “he wore his beaver up ”—which is to presume 
on the ignorance of the audience in a way that is 
becoming less and less possible. 
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The second side of wy subject touches essen- 
tial canons of art in the structure of the dramas. 
And in this connection I must turn to Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence’s paper in the October number, mainly 
to add my words to his in estimating the value 
and meaning of Mr. F. R. Benson’s Shakespearian 
work, A determination to show the logical develop- 
ment and sequence of the story is the distinguishing 
note of this management. But I could point to a 
dozen places in which the necessities of scenery have 
compelled Mr. Benson to sacrifice this purpose. To 
state briefly the salient features of the Elizabethan 
stage, in place of the landscape, recessed, as it were, 
into the next room, and looked at distantly through 
an archway, we have a platform from which the 
least. word of the player is easily audible. But here 
I must guard myself by saying that, of course, 
there are halls in which hearing is impossible even 


effect and illusion of scenery, detracts greatly from 
the sound of the actor’s voice. Much can be rectified 
by a horizontal canvas ceiling for interiors ; but it 
is on record that the Elizabethan actors recom- 
mended speaking during movement on the stage, 
which modern actors usually only attempt at the 
price either of straining the voice or being inaudible. 
It can hardly be denied that the value of elocution 
on the boards has sunk with the gradual throw- 
ing back of the stage. That the “apron” is still 
retained for the lyric stage is significant; surely 
the verse of the poet demands as good hearing and 
as subtle tones as song. 

I have often heard it urged that soliloquy, beyond 
a short aside, is no longer a tolerable convention. 
It seems to be taken for granted that the change 
is in the temper of the audience. But the plain 
fact appears to be that soliloquy is as suitable to the 





THE QUEEN'S PRAYER FROM “‘TWELFTH NIGHT,” as PLAYED BY THE ELIZABETHAN STAG: SOCIETY AT 
THE MipoLe TEMPLE HALL, Fes. 1897. 


(From a Photograph by Russell and Sons,) 


on a platform, and theatres where a voice is easily 

heard from the stage. But other things being equal, 

the proscenium arch, which is so necessary for the 
82 


platform as it is unsuitable to the recessed stage. 
On the platform the Duke of Gloucester does not 
appear to check his walk in the middle of a London 
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street while he explains his motives: he is not 
located ; and no conscious bowing to convention is 
required to make us feel that all this speech takes 
just such time as the thought it embodies would 
take to flash through Richard’s mind. Again, with 
the neglect of landscape, light can be thrown boldly 
on the actors, without heed to the shadows cast 
upon the curtains at the back of the stage. On 
built-out scenic properties, caves or what not, 
shadows may be permitted to fall, because their 
surface is the real shape of what they represent. 
The tone of the stage pictures thus becomes, with 
a great advance in impressiveness and reality, much 
that of a Holbein. 

As for there being anything mirth-making in 
Macbeth’s entering through black curtains, and 
then speaking and acting on the stage as though 
he were on a veritable blasted heath, the curtains 
have just as much and just as little to do with the 
locality as the gilt rim of the proscenium arch 
has, They are part of the structure of the theatre, 
and are forgotten the moment the play begins. 
As Mr. Archer very subtly points out, Macbeth’s 
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allusions to scenery show us chiefly the speaker’s 
mind: hence the painted semblance, or even the 
reality of a “heath” would be, at best, superfluous 
to the drama. In point of fact the whole stage 
was essentially plastic, with colour and movement 
added. The modern stage essays to be pictorial ; 
and, with the help of a few improvements in the 
direction indicated by Professor Herkomer, may 
become so; but false light, false tone, and false 
perspective must go. 

As for how we ought to deal with modern plays, 
surely the saine rule holds good—give them the 
mounting their author contemplated in planning 
them. I cannot admit that there would be anything 
pedantic in using a platform stage and back-curtains 
for modern plays deliberately designed for that 
treatinent. There are certain qualities of drama, 
especially poetic diction and characterisation, which 
inust always appear to greater advantage on the 
platform. As Mr. Edmund Gosse has suggested, 
why should we not have one theatre in London, of 
the platform build, especially devoted to the poetic 
drama ? 
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these days, when the ten- 
dency of the public taste is 
to drive artists into special- 
ism of the narrowest kind, 
it is exceptionally interest- 
ing to review the work of 
the few men who have the 


a belief in that variety of 
production which is one of 
the chief sources of vitality in art. There has grown 
up of late years such a habit among painters to 
become imitators of themselves, and to establish a 
kind of pattern which they can repeat for the rest 
of their lives, that the really versatile interpreter 
of Nature must be regarded as something of a rare 
curiosity. His wish to range about over a wide 
field of material, his anxiety to avoid limiting him- 
self to a particular class of subject, or a special type 
of effects, contrast oddly with the mannerism and 
convention which have conspicuously affected the 
modern school. That this inclination towards stereo- 
typed effort should have fastened itself so firmly 
upon the artists of to-day is unquestionably the re- 
sult of the concessions which the workers have made 
to the popular demand. Picture buyers and art lovers 





courage to assert practically 


no longer have the courage to go into the art market 
and to select what pleases them by originality or 
attracts them by definite novelty of treatment ; they 
must have something that repeats a success which 
the artist has already made. The pattern they 
assign to him is one that has by some unexpected 
chance secured an unusual amount of public notice. 
He has—how, he is often ignorant himself—done some 
piece of work which has happened firmly to fix the 
attention of a considerable section of the community ; 
the accident of wide approbation has stamped this 
effort as the standard against which everything 
else he may do must be measured. Henceforward 
nothing is expected of him, or, rather, nothing else 
will be accepted from him, but repetitions of the 
same idea. That is clearly his special line, and 
any departure from it must inevitably be work of 
an inferior class, because it has not the character- 
istics of his first unlucky success. So, to retain his 
hold on the public, he becomes their slave, and obeys 
their orders without daring to assert himself. 

It argues little for the independence of modern 
artists that they should allow themselves to fall 
so completely under the control of a public con- 
viction which owes its narrowness to a profound 
ignorance of artistic essentials. By doing so they 
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range themselves as mere manufacturers of a certain 
article of commerce, and abandon their right to be 
considered as the possessors of creative power. The 
worship of Nature is no longer, as it should be, 
the great guiding principle of their lifelong effort ; 
and they substitute for it simply a sordid observa- 
tion of the influences which affect the art market. 
Under such conditions the artist’s profession is 
robbed of all dignity, and of all power to lead people 
of intelligence in the 
direction of sound appre- 
ciation of <esthetic ques- 
tions: and in return for 
the surrender of a posi- 
tion that is secure against 
every assault nothing is 
gained but the half-hearted 
toleration of that section 
of the community which 
regards art as a matter for 
careless patronage rather 
than respectful consider- 
ation. 

Fortunately all the 
painters who are working 
amongst us at the present 
time have not gone over 
to the enemy in this 
feeble spirit of opportun- 
ism. There are still some 
who have the courage to 
be independent, and the 
energy to strive against 
the evil influences that are 
threatening the vitality of 
art. To these men we 
must turn for evidence of 
the real progress which is 
being made by the modern 
school, and for proof that the sounder traditions of 
study and expression, which have in the past 
distinguished the landscape work of this country, 
have not been entirely forgotten. An excellent ob- 
ject lesson for the benefit of the younger generation 
of painters is afforded by the career of an artist 
like Mr. C. E. Johnson, a veteran who can look 
back upon nearly forty years of vigorous labour, 
and can boast now, in his maturity, that he has at 
no time shrunk from the effort to understand and 
faithfully interpret the infinite variety of Nature. 
It would be impossible to accuse him of making 
concessions to popular prejudices; there is in a 
review of his life’s work no sign to be perceived 
of obedience to fashion or of any subordination of 
his own convictions to the fancies of an inartistic 
public; he has been consistently true to those 
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principles of landscape painting which have guided 
our greatest masters, and has never wavered in his 
devotion to natural facts as the source of all that is 
best in «esthetic inspiration. There is no opportunism 
to be regretted in his practice: he is certainly to be 
credited with real independence and with a healthy 
spirit of striving after originality and freedom of 
scope. 

His record is one which presents a great many 
points of interest to the 
many people who like to 
examine the manner in 
which an artistic person- 
ality is developed. Like 
so many other men who 
have achieved success in 
the pursuit of art, he was 
intended for a very differ- 
ent profession. His early 
years, indeed, were spent 
in the study of medicine ; 
and it was not until he 
had reached the age of 
twenty-one that he de- 
finitely decided to make 
painting the oceupation 
of his life. Even at this 
period he gave, by his way 
of setting about his new 
course of study, evidence 
of the self-reliance which 
has consistently distin- 


guished his manner of 
working. From the first 


he determined that he 
would support himself by 
his own exertions; and, as 
he had at the moment of 
abandoning ‘the project 
originally formed for his future career a small amount 
of capital that he had saved for emergencies, he en- 
tered as a student in the Academy Schools. Mean- 
while he busied himself in learning the art of wood 
engraving ; so that when at last his savings were 
exhausted, and he had to leave the schools to face 
the problem of earning a living, he found that by 
this subsidiary profession he could provide the where- 
withal to maintain himself until he could secure a 
definite position as a painter. So from London he 
migrated to Edinburgh, where he obtained employ- 
ment as a wood engraver with the firm of Black- 
wood’s, the publishers. This move to Scotland had a 
considerable effect upon the work he did in after-life, 
for during his term of school study he had been, like 
many of the younger artists of the time, strongly 
impressed by the Pre-Raphaelite movement, and 
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had to some extent fallen under the influence of 
Mr. Ruskin, who approved of his intention to make 
landscape his special pursuit. But in Scotland 
Mr. Johnson found another set of associations. He 
was there brought in contact with a different school ; 
and his intimacy with such men as Pettie, Chalmers, 
Orchardson, Peter Graham, MacWhirter, and others 
of like beliefs, soon led to a modification of his 
earlier views. He retained, as, indeed, he does to 
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expressed detail. This was exhibited at the old 
galleries of the Royal Academy in Trafalgar Square, 
and was followed a year later by another mountain 
scene, “Ben Nevis,’ an effect of sunset on snow. 
Mr. Johnson did not, however, seek even then to 
make mountain painting his one speciality, for he 
soon turned his attention to marine and coast 
subjects, and produced a series of sea-pieces with 
incidental figures. The most conspicuous member 
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this day, the precision of drawing and the closeness 
of observation which were among the greater merits 
of the Pre-Raphaelites; but in choice of subject, in 
manner of treatment, and in sense of colour ar- 
rangement, he became a follower of the Scotch school. 
The combination was, as his work has since proved 
year by year, an excellent one; and it has been 
productive of a long succession of pictures in which 
Mr. Johnson’s claim to rank among the few living 
artists with real individuality has been very definitely 
advanced, and ratified beyond question. 

It was not very long after he had settled in 
Edinburgh that he began to give proofs of his fitness 
for the profession he had adopted. There he painted 
and exhibited his first canvases, and from there he 
sent to the Academy pictures that almost immedi- 
ately gained general approval. The foundation of 
his later successes was laid with a wonderful winter 
subject, “Glencoe,” a huge snow-covered _hill-side 
shadowed by dark storm clouds, and full of minutely 





LOWLANDS (1892). 


of this series was another large canvas, “The Last 
of the Spanish Armada,” a great ship coming ashore 
in a wild sea on the coast of the Isle of Mull. 
This was the first work by which the artist was 
represented in the new home of the Academy at 
Burlington House. His next efforts were of a 
different class, as he occupied himself during suc- 
ceeding years with a variety of landscape subjects. 
He painted at this time a great many pictures of 
notable quality, most of which were vigorous repre- 
sentations of rugged Scotch scenery. The most 
conspicuous among them were “ Fir-Tree Island,” 
“The McDougal’s Keep,” “ The Pride of the Morn,” 
and “Glorious Autumn,” all pure landseape; but 
he also attracted attention by what were really 
digressions into yet another walk of art. “The 
Horse Dealer,” exhibited in 1875, and “The Timber 
Waggon,” which appeared in 1878, were unlike any- 
thing he had yet produced. To the same period 
belongs “ Fingal’s Cave,” an important sea-piece. 
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In 1879 “ Gurth the Swineherd,’ which was 


purchased by the Academy for the Chantrey Fund - 


Collection, marked the beginning of yet another 
series. This time it was forest scenery that had 
fascinated him, and although he reverted more than 
once to subjects akin to those of his earlier successes, 
woodland detail occupied most of his attention for 
a good many years. He exhibited “ Woodland and 
Stream” in 1880; “ The Land of Streams” in 1881; 
“ Evening Solitude” in 1882; he returned to Scotch 
motives in 1883, and was represented at the Academy 
by two large canvases, the grim and impressive 
“Ravine of the Thieves” and “A Relic of the 
Clans.” In 1884 he showed another type of subject 
in “The Wye and the Severn,” a vast stretch of 
distance painted from a height above the junction 
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“The Falls of Tummel,” and “Flowing to the 
Lowlands,” are Scotch subjects; and so are “A 
Temple not made with Hands” and “ Bringing Home 
the Stag,” which were in the Academy last year: 
but alternated with these have been many studies 
of atmospheric effects, such as “ Evening Shadows,” 
“Sunshine and Shower,” “Evening Calm,” “ Before 
the Thunderstorm,” two very important topograph- 
ical landscapes, “Salisbury” and “ Windsor Castle,” 
and the purely pastoral canvas, “A Corner of Old 
England,” which was exhibited this spring. Most 
certainly can it be said of him that nothing ap- 
proaching an inclination towards a limited and 
specialised manner of regarding or representing 
Nature has ever hampered his freedom of action. 
He has never narrowed his art down into a conven- 





THE PRIDE OF THE MORN (1889). 


of the two rivers. Scotland engaged him again 
in 1885 and 1886, when his chief pictures were 
“The Slopes of Ben Nevis” and “The Raising 
of the Standard;” and several more forest studies, 
among them the “ Forest Scene, Autumn,” and “Sir 
Galahad,” completed the list of his work up to the 
end of the ‘eighties. Since then he has shown less 
inclination than ever to limit himself to any special 
class of production, and has ranged about in all sorts 
of directions. “Sunset’s Last Ray,” “ Killiecrankie,” 


tion; and in preserving his independence he has also 
kept his work unaffected by those modern influences 
which have killed the enthusiasm and sapped the 
artistic vitality of too many of his contemporaries. 

The dominating influence which has controlled 
him all his life has been that of Nature herself. 
He has invariably respected her as the source of 
all his soundest inspiration, and has paid her devoted 
attention. In the days when he was a sympathiser 
with the creed of the Pre-Raphaelites he mastered 
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the important lesson that only by minute and 
elaborate study would it be possible for him to solve 
her secrets. So from the first commencement of 
his artistic labours he set himself to learn bit by 
bit, and detail by detail, all the facts of landscape. 
He decided that anything which he wished to paint 
must be commenced and carried through face to 
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variety of landscape detail, that seemed to him to 
be worthy of attentive examination. So very early 
in life he stored his mind fully with information, 
coditied and arranged with scientific care; and on 
this excellent basis he was able, with the widening 
of his experience, to build up the comprehensive 
system of artistic expression which has for so many 
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face with his subject. In his student days this was 
somewhat a novel idea. Few men at that time 
recognised the importance of out-of-door work, and 
the infinite value of studies done on the spot; but 
to him it seemed the only method that would teach 
him what he wanted to know. He was then 
constantly out and about, rendering with almost 
photographic accuracy, and with the most exact 
realism, every kind of foreground object, every 


years helped him in making secure 
the front rank of modern painters. 

Another early ambition, which he has since 
distinetly realised, was the desire to make himself 
beyond reproach as a draughtsman. He has always 
been dissatisfied with those executive conventions 
which lead the landscape-painter to express by 
syinbols what is better when exactly realised. Even 
now he is no convert to that school of impressionism 


his position in 
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THE TIMBER-WAGGON (1878). 


in which it is permissible to hint pleasantly at the protest. At all events he allowed himself to learn 
obvious things that need frank statement; and in no technical devices of this sort; but, on the con- 
his youth such evading of artistic responsibility trary, laboured long and assiduously to master 
seemed to him to be a subject for the most practical those intricacies of drawing which are always apt 
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in out-of-door subjects to perplex the devoted stu- 
dent. It cannot be denied that his efforts have had 
good rc-ults. Few men can state so accurately the 
varieties of form and the effects of foreshortening 
and perspective which present themselves in tree 
painting; and still fewer can show skill like his 
in rendering the subtle and evasive curves and 
modellings of a steep hill-side, or in giving an 
intelligible suggestion of the manner in which the 
character of a mountain is affected by the nature 
of the rocks composing it or by the different kinds 
of atmospheric influences by which it has been 
carved into shape. 

Yet, with all this exact knowledge, he is so 
sincerely in touch with Nature in her poetic moods 
that there is in his pictures no pedantry to mar 
their completeness. His science has really the merit 
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the first rays of sunrise, as in the “Pride of the 
Morn;” the blaze of evening colour, as in “ Sunset’s 
Last Ray ;” the gloom of stormy twilight, as in “The 
Ravine of the Thieves;” and it is not until we come 
to examine the picture part by part that we realise 
how exact and searching is the interpretation of the 
many details of which it is composed. Perhaps to 
this breadth and thoroughness of early study is to 
be ascribed something of his versatility. He learned 
so much, and gathered his material in so many 
directions, that for him to have settled in later life 
into specialism would have meant the abandonment 
of half his store. He could only use what he knew 
by constantly seeking for new ways in which to 
express himself; and the more he sought, the more 
the boundaries of his art; had to be extended. His 
vareer affords an excellent illustration of the value 





THE SWINEHERD (1879), 
(From the Picture by C. E. Johnson, R.1., in the Chantrey Collection.) 


of making his art more fascinating, and his know- 
ledge of facts frees him for the proper expres- 
sion of his fancies. It is always the atmospheric 
effect that seeins to be the intention in each of 
his canvases—the rending of the morning mists by 


of minute observation to a man who has also the 
capacity to see things on a large scale; he could 
never have attained his mastery over great essen- 
tials had he not cultivated his sense of climax by 
correct analysis of small accessories. 
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IMSELF a native of Hampstead, Mr. Berry, 
whose art scliool in Fellows Road, Swiss 
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CRAYON STUDY. (By J. Forsyth.) 


Cottage, was established on its present 
footing some six years ago, has for nearly 
double that time been engaged in teach- 
ing in the same neighbourhood. Though 
the locality is suburban, it is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that the system of 
training at the Berry studio is any the 
less thorough than that at more central 
schools. At the same time, Mr. Berry 
does not seek to drill his pupils into 
what, for want of a better description, 
one is obliged to call an “academical ” 
uniformity; his aim, of course, being to 
foster and develop individuality among 
them. Thus a considerable latitude is 
allowed, according to each one’s several 
bent or aptitude; the only constraint 
being that every student is required at 
first to begin with drawing from casts of 


the antique. But as soon as ever hand and eye 
have become accustomed, by this means, to work 
together, the pupil is allowed to draw direct from 
the life. Indeed, Mr. Berry is rather averse to re- 
quiring a very close reproduction of the antique. He 
maintains that, in rendering the human form, the 
classical artists were controlled by definitely rigid 
conventions, which it is by no means necessary or 
desirable for the modern artist to adopt, since 
they arose in most cases from the exigencies of the 
material itself. For instance, marble sculpture 
demands a special treatment of certain features 
such that it is unreasonable to reproduce when the 
medium is canvas or paper—a treatment that most 
likely the ancients themselves did not employ when 
working with these media. The hollow of the eye, 
the set expression of the mouth, the curling crispness 
of the hair, observable in ancient art, being due, 
as it were, to peculiar circumstances—such, for 
exaniple, as that a statue was destined to be seen 


only at a certain elevation, and in such and 
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such a position—are precedents by 
which it is not invariably necessary 
for the artist of to-day to be bound. 
In other words, there is no occasion for 
everyone at the present time to pre- 
tend to see the human figure through 
classic spectacles. Myr. Berry encour- 
ages an extensive use of charcoal, as 
admitting a freedom and vigour of 
touch which cannot well be acquired 
in any other way. On the other hand, 
if, as in several. cases, the pupil has 
shown any gift for miniature paint- 
ing, this branch is scrupulously culti- 
vated, and, indeed, with good results ; 
some very creditable miniatures on 
ivory, consisting both of portraits and 
of fanciful studies from the school 
models, having been produced in the 
Berry studio. The same is true with 
regard to pastels, which appear to be 
a favourite medium at the moment, 
and of which the Vrincipal himself 
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makes use in his tuition by correspondence. Upon 
the landscape and other sketches sent to him for 
criticism (unless, indeed, they are so bad as to be 
beyond the range of possible correction) he indicates 
with pastel where and how this or that improvement 
ean be made. The method is one which does not 
permanently affect the original: the pastel marks 
can be removed with ease, and the alteration, once 
indicated, be made in oil or water-colour, as the case 
may be, by the pupil’s own hand. It will readily be 
perceived that the practical mode of correction by 
demonstration in colour is superior, as being both 
plainer to understand and quicker to execute than 
a mere verbal criticism, which first the teacher has 
to express in writing and afterwards the pupil to 
interpret. Thus that which constitutes the greatest 
defect of pastel under ordinary circumstances, viz. the 
faet that it is all but impossible to set it imperish- 
ably, is turned ingeniously to advantage. Indeed, 
the possibilities of this fine medium have not yet in 
England been developed to the utmost. For instance, 
an artist may experiment in pastel on his own 
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water-colour drawing, chang- 
ing the scheme of colouring, 
the values, and so on, with 
pastel, and dust off in a mo- 
ment without injury to what 
is underneath, if the super- 
ficial working should have 
failed to produce any more 
satisfactory result. 

The course of instruction 
at the Berry studio includes 
the usual curriculum of an art 
school. The costume model 
sits five mornings and two 
evenings in the week; the 
figure model for ladies three 
afternoons and for men three 
evenings in the week. The 
school is closed on Satur- 
days. Out-of-door classes, 
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commencing in May each year, are held during 
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the summer months in the 
Pinner district. A syllabus 
of the subjects for the land- 
scape, figure, and sketching 
compositions, to be competed 
for monthly during ten months 
of the year, 7e. from October 
to July, is drawn up by the 
Principal every autumn and 
distributed among his pupils, 
past and present; for the for- 
mer as well as the latter are 
eligible, and thus is furnished 
a means of keeping them still 
in touch with the school after 
they have passed from the im- 
mediate supervision of their 
master. While the older 
generations are thus pro- 
vided for, the younger are not 


neglected, for whom preparatory classes are held. 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS Fi-s.- 
(By Charles René Saint-Marceaux.) 


SCULPTURE AT THE PARIS’ SALONS. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


ete has ever pretended to deny to France the 
supremacy of the world in sculpture since 
the days of the Renaissance. Gifted in an extra- 
ordinary degree with a sense of form beyond any 
nation of modern times, French artists have, from 
that day to this, maintained their unchallenged 
right to the headship of the art of sculpture. Not 


only have they recognised beyond any other nation 


that sculpture is in its essence the art of planes 
and surfaces, while silhouette and outline belong 
rather to painting; but they have seen scylpture in 
a big, comprehensive way, and every artistic virtue 
they have succeeded in combin‘ng in their work. 
We do not usually regard the French school of 
painting as possessing in the highest degree the 
gift of colour in its richest as in its subtlest 
and most delicate aspect, and therein we find an in- 
feriority ; but in the case of sculpture such an objec- 
tion of course disappears. The chief Gallic failing 
does not come into the caleulation, and the French 
artist may, without fear of displaying any national 
weakness, aim at introducing all those excellencies 
which have commanded the admiration of the rest 
of the world. The taste, the nobility, the grace, 
the dexterity, the learning, and the poetic imagina- 
tion of the race, have for generations displayed 
themselves in rich abundance in marble and in 
bronze, and a long series of names constitutes the 
history of sculpture in France, more brilliant in its 
solid achievement even than that of painting. 

This tribute due is cheerfully paid, and yet we 
find ourselves wondering what has aftlicted the 
sculptors of France of late—what has bewitched them 
into the comparative impotence they so strangely 
display. For some years we have noted what we 


take to be the decadence of painting in France ; 
for a lesser period we have noticed a decadence 
much less marked, yet, nevertheless, as certain and 
undoubted, in the section of sculpture—less in degree, 
but infinitely more sudden; a degeneration which 
even the last twelve months have accentuated before 
the eyes of every man who can see and appreciate. 

What is the character of this appearance of re- 
lative dégringolade—what the meaning of a con- 
demnation of that which to the casual visitor must 
appear fair and excellent and full of beauty beyond 
the power of any other country to produce? The 
display of anatomical knowledge is as profound ; the 
modelling is as scholarly ; the handling as dexterous ; 
the grace of line as suave and piquant; the manner 
as fluent and easy; the aspect as noble, heroic, 
characteristic, as the case may be, as ever. That 
is just the point—‘as ever.” They are, more or 
less, the same; they are, more or less, a// the same. 
They might all, for the most part, have been con- 
ceived by the same brain, executed by the same 
skilful hands, composed by the same graceful taste 
—all of one school, all imitations of one and the 
same master. With few exceptions, the busts all 
exhibit the same method and treatment, and the 
imagination runs commonly to the familiar “ Vague,” 
“ Biblis,” “Source,” or “ Fontaine.” Individuality 
and personality are lacking, and little here appears 
that cannot be matched over and over again. 

It might be imagined that we have here a con- 
tradiction of our argument put forth in our previous 
articles on painting in the Salons, in which we 
deplored that every man was making display of 
his untried experiments, and thrusting thei on the 
public; while here we complain of a too slavish 











SCULPTURE AT THE PARIS 


SALONS. 


VICTOR HUGO. 
(By Auguste Rodin.) 


adherence to the classic models of the great masters 


who have shown the way. The fact is, that the 
gist of the matter lies in the same all-absorbing 
defect—the passion for dexterity. It depraves the 
old and distorts the new; classic art or modern, 
all is absorbed by the taint of mere thoughtless, or, 
at least, unintellectual, skill of hand. Dexterity, 
it must be remembered, is but the mechanical side 
of art, which, divorced from imagination and poetry, 
leaves what might become a work of art a work 
of craftsmanship, and nothing more. Without a 
doubt, a large proportion of these works would 
ereate considerable sensation in our Royal Academy, 
where extreme manual excellence is not often, as 
in Paris, a drug, even a cause for regret; but if they 
were repeated again and again, not by the same 
artist, but by the sculptor’s numerous pupils and 
his whole tribe of imitators, we would as soon tire 
of them as we do of those human piano-organs 
which are issued regularly from the schools of Leipsic. 
To the annual visitor these things are painfully 
apparent, for he recognises the cardinal ill, and 
wonders if the artistie genius of France will once 
more start into consciousness to stem the chilling 


conventional excellence of manufacture on the one 
hand, while saving the art from the abyss of 
chaotic “renascence” in which her painting is at 
present groping. Is it not to be feared that 
the youth of the studios, struck with the mighty 
strength of M. Rodin’s unfinished work of “ Victor 
Hugo,” may throw to the winds their dearly bought 
dexterity, and follow what they think to be his 
lead, sending to the Salons enlarged versions of 
vigorous sketches? A movement not dissimilar is 
now oceurring in painting: may the dread 
experience be repeated in the art, more difficult 
and less understood, of sculpture ? 


“In forming an artist, art has thus decreed, 
To make some good, but others to exceed ” 


not 


—and those who are only “good” are ever too 
prone to follow the merits, and particularly the 
faults, of their pastors and masters in art. 

Among the sculptors who contribute the eight 
hundred odd works to the Champs Elysées—exclusive 
of the smaller exhibits, which belong to the category 
of objets Cart—there are not more than a dozen who 
interest us very greatly. M. Falguiére, master though 
he is, has not done himself justice in his “ Poet 
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holding a Lyre ”—a sort of Apollo or Orpheus upon 
Pegasus destined for the decoration of the square 
beside the Opera. The man’s figure is fine, but the 
wings of the horse are affixed in so perfunctory 
a fashion that there is no articulation: they could 
not move, and the work is robbed of much of its im- 
pressiveness. It has, 
at least, the qualities 
of simplicity and 
grace, and manifestly 
comes from a master- 
hand and master- 
mind. M. Frémiet’s 
relief, called “ Man 
of the Stone Age,” 
represents a rough 
hunter, not unhurt 
in the struggle in 
which he has slain a 
she-bear, striding off 
with her cub, that 
resists with grotesque 
energy broadly comic 
in its ungainliness. 
It is a work of great 
powerand knowledge, 
and even of charm, 
in spite of its ugli- 
ness of subject—re- 
minding us, indeed, 
of Boileau’s lines : 
“ Tl n’est point de serpent, 
ni de monstre odieux, 
Qui, par V’art imité, ne 
puisse plaire aux yeux; 
Dun pinceau délicat, 
lartifice agréable 
Du plus affreux objet 
fait un objet amiable.” 
M. Frémiet is so able an animal-sculptor that he 
challenges admiration for his treatment of the 
ugliest beasts in the fauna of the four continents; 
choosing gorillas, for example, in bloody conflict 
with man, where others prefer to select the loveliest 
forms of youth to express their sense of the beautiful. 
The art of the cemetery flourishes in France. 
It is, indeed, the love of funeral pomp and graveyard 
celebration that have to a great extent accorded to 
French sculptors for many years that encouragement 
and that exercise of the highest form of sculpture 
which have been so sadly lacking with us. M. 
Mercié is in the first rank of the band which las 
done its best to keep French cemeteries noble in 
spirit and pure in taste, resisting the clap - trap 
which makes nearly every modern Campo Santo of 
Italy—notably that of Genoa—a melancholy object of 
derision or indignation to every art lover who visits 
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POET HOLDING A LYRE. 


(By Jean Alexandre Falguiére.) 


OF ART. 


it. The monument which M. Mercié has fashioned 
to the memory of Mme. Carvalho is a delicate 
suggestion of the apotheosis of the singer's soul float- 
ing, Marguerite-like, gently from the marble slab, 
and soaring, hands clasped, towards Heaven above. 
The monument to Guy de Maupassant for the 
Pare Monceau is per- 
haps even truer in 
its note; the poet’s 
ideal of la femme, 
daintily attired in 
the fashion of his 
day, half reclining in 
the architectural set- 
ting —the charming 
modern divinity of 
his delicate Muse. 
M. Verlet has well 
grasped his subject, 
and although he has 
sacrificed something 
to his colleague the 
architect, he has 
shown how skirts and 
high-heeled shoes can 
enter into art with- 
out loss of poetry or 
accession of vulgar- 
ity. To M. Mathurin 
Moreau has been 
awarded the méduille 
Vhonneur for his 
“Crowning of the 
Monument raised to 
the Memory of Joi- 
gneaux ’—a marble 
which, besides  dis- 
playing a fine sense 
of line and a certain spirited grace, owes more, we 
imagine, to its expression of patriotic enthusiasm 
than to its completeness as the finest sculpture of 
the year. Infinitely more modest and more pleasing 
is M. Boucher’s “In the Fields”—a young gleaner 
standing in simplest costume, resting after her 
labours; excellent alike in pose, expression, line, 
and modelling of the figure. Originality in its best 
sense is here; for although it strikes the note of 
Corot, it is as individual as that master himself. 
The coloured marble, bronze, and white metal 
of M. Carlier, called “The Mirror,” is a group of 
talent and equal grace—-an elegant woman, nude, 
lithe, a figure delicately modelled, regarding herself 
with satisfaction in a mirror held outstretched, while 
her attendant negress kneels, a semi-nude, behind 
her: a fine decorative work, but suggesting to the 
spectator that it is an unnecessary enlargement of 
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an objet dart. Full recognition, however, should 
be made of the skill with which the sculptor has 
shown that he not only knows his trade, but that 
he can medel and compose with infinite skill and 
grace. 

In the far smaller display of the Champ de Mars 
there is much less sameness to deplore if there is 
not very much more to praise. Certainly the pro- 
portion of fine work is greater, for among the 
hundred and fifty examples of sculpture not less 
than a dozen at least are worthy of close attention. 
The luxuriant fancy of M. Dalou—perhaps a little 
more luxuriant than is really permissible in sculp- 
ture properly understood—has never been more 
brilliantly demonstrated than in his “Triumph of 
Silenus,” a work so complicated in its mass and 
arrangement of forms, so refined in taste, so learned 
in its execution, that the spectator’s deep admira- 
tion is modified only by the confusion suggested 
by the very riot of idea and lack of simplicity. M. 
Dalou is undoubtedly a great and facile artist, but a 
little more restraint would place him higher still in 
the scale. It is almost a relief to turn to the “ Monu- 
ment to the Dead,” in which M. Bartholomé realises 
the solemnity, dignity, and repose of his subject. This 
work is but a fragment of a mighty whole that is to 
be erected in the cemetery of Pere Lachaise. This 
great work in stone is as impressive as it should be, 
although not quite happy to the English mind in 
respect to the nude figures of man and wife lying 
prone on their back with their dead child lying across 
their middles. Intelligent as it is, and philosophic 
in the narrow artistic sense, no attempt is made at 
suggestion of consolation, none at mere beauty ; but 
death is present here in these stiff corpses, above 
which there hovers a guardian angel that may be 
the dread Messenger itself. The work is big in con- 
ception, but makes uo pretence at that refinement of 
detailed execution which characterises the recumbent 
figure of M. de Saint-Marceaux, “ Alexandre Dumas 
fils.” “After my death,” directed the great writer 
in his will, “I am to be clad in my customary 
working dress, the feet bare”—as he loved to be 
in life. Thus has he been represented by the 
sculptor; but, with a strange error of taste, both 
sentimental and artistic, a large laurel crown is pro- 
jected over the head. This unhappy device at once 
discounts the humility on which Dumas desired 
to insist, and robs the work of much of the effect 
properly its due through the heavy shadow which 
the oversized object casts upon the highly wrought 
features. For the rest, the severity, the simplicity, 
and superb sculptural achievement, are worthy of 
the two great artists whose names it will ever 
recall. Two other works of notable achievement 
are the “Wrestlers” of M. Jef Lambeaux and 
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the low-relief of “The Miners” of M. Constantin 
Meunier, both Belgians, who maintain the credit 
of their country at a high level. M. Meunier has 
ere now been called “ Millet in bronze.” His feeling 
for the peasant’s and the worker's life is doubtless 
as deep, his method as broad, and his poetry as 
impressively simple, as were distinctive of the great 
French master, while the technical excellence in the 
use of his material is not less obvious. M. Alexandre 
Charpentier, who, with the aid of M. Emile Muller, 
has fashioned a sculptural wall of bricks in grés 
fammé, coloured aud glazed, has clearly based his 
idea on the fine wall of the palace of Darius I, dis- 
covered by M. and Mme. Dieulafoy in 1885, now 
set up in the Louvre. (An admirable cast of this 
extraordinary specimen of early art may be studied 
in the Oriental Court in the Cross Gallery of the 
South Kensington Museum on the west of Exhibition 
Road.) The artist's design represents long-draped 
bakers at work—“ Les Boulangers,” it is called— 
and is a sunken low-relief. It is an extremely in- 
teresting work, but suffers from the drawback 
inherent in nearly every form of built-up tile or 
brick decoration—that the harmonious aspect of the 
design is militated against by the arbitrary and 
obtrusive divisional marks. Not so conventional as 
“The Archers,” just referred to, it is, nevertheless, 
decorative, broad in handling, with the Oriental 
motif well assimilated and digested. 

Lastly we have M. Rodin—a very Titan among 
the strong men of his own class. But it is im- 
possible to realise that he intends the great plaster 
of his forthcoming monument to “ Victor Hugo” 
to be accepted as finished. If it were, it would be 
understood by the ordinary beholder as represent- 
ing rather some memorial of a leprous group, in 
which not only quality of surface is ignored, but 
any sense of completeness is deliberately withheld ; 
indeed, one would rather say that in appearance it 
is simply an enlargement of the first sketch-model in 
the clay. There are the elements of extraordinary 
rugged power in the group; mere beauty is not 
sought for, even in the figures which may be 
supposed .to be the angels of the poet’s inspiration. 
What is of particular interest is the original dis- 
tribution of the work seen as a mass; and it is to be 
remembered that the conception of the figure behind 
the poet’s nude form recalls an attitude first in- 
vented, we believe, by Carpeaux. M. Rodin’s other 
works in marble are as small and highly finished 
as the plaster is coarse and roughly wrought, for 
all the respect for form which it displays. Into 
these smaller works, whether the “Dream of Life” 
or the “Cupid and Psyche,” the sculptor infuses an 
astonishing amount of passion and sweetness, and 
reveals a sensuousness of which no one knowing 
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him only by his Hugo or his Calais monument 
would believe him capable. Herein he displays 
hot sympathy with the erotic passion; but he 
proves a love not less deep for the marble, which 
he caresses into flesh or flowing hair and even 
voluptuous movement. In spite of any criticism 
to which M. Rodin may lay himself open, he 
remains one of the greatest figures in French art 
of the present day. But he is himself, and none 
can hope to follow him. He thus becomes a danger 


to the skilful youth whom he dazzles, and who is 
always on the watch for some new divinity to 
adore, some other master to imitate—provided that 
he possesses artistic vices enough to be -mistaken for 
originality, and faults enough to be accepted as 
modernity. M. Rodin can*have no disciples; his 
aspect of art without himself could but produce 
anarchy, and one more element of chaos would be 
introduced into the distracted, if fascinating, re- 
public of the arts which bewilders France to-day. 





‘¢ CHRISTIE’S.”’ * 


——_o0— 


HE history of Christie’s constitutes by itself 
-L alone a recital nearly complete of the com- 
mercial movement of the arts in England during the 
past century. It forms a lively chapter in the 
romance of art, and, indeed, was so treated some 
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Mr. Roberts tells in narrative form. The early story 
of the firm is interesting and is given in some detail. 
and the whole book is the record of the house and 
an exhaustive résumé of its more important proceed- 
ings, involving, of course, the history of the formation 
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A PICTURE SALE, ciRcA 1770. 


years ago in these columns. To it, also, was devoted 
by the late Mr. Redford a great work which he en- 
titled “ Art Sales ”—a book which, issued in 1888, 
is still quoted and referred to as the standard work 
upon the subject. Now Mr. W. Roberts, approaching 
the matter from another side, has given us a well- 
illustrated story of Christie’s and of their great art 
sales—of the dynasty of the great auctioneers, and 
of their vast field of operations. What Mr. Red- 
ford told in tabulated form or in reporter’s method 

* “Memorials of Christie's. A Record of Art Sales from 
1766 to 1896” (Bell and Sons). 


and dispersal of most of the great art collections 
of this country. It cannot be pretended that such 
a book is easy reading throughout; but it may 
frankly be stated that these two portly volumes 
enclose a vast amount of trustworthy and necessary 
information—a mine easily worked by means of an 
excellent index—and that it is indispensable alike 
to the collector, the art-writer, and student, as well 
as the art-dealer. It was, unfortunately, imprac- 


ticable to tell into whose collections the objects sold 


have passed ; had this been possible, a work of great 
utility would have assumed an added interest. 
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ANTIQUE 


=EMBROIDERIES. 


— -0e- — 


OR years past all the available hunting-grounds 
in the Old World have been ransacked to 
provide art treasures for the markets of London, 





PORTION OF ALTAR FRONTAL. 


Paris, and other principal cities. The store is not 
yet exhausted, although the agents of the firms 
which sell such works of art have to go further 
afield into more out-of-the-way places than here- 
tofore in search of what they require. Messrs. 
Waring and Co. draw their supplies mainly from 
Italy and Spain, and it is of such 
origin, consequently, that the major- 
ity of the embroideries in their 
exhibition bear the mark. Not but 
what one may find among them 
oceasional speciinens of old English 
work, like that, for instance, which 
is commonly associated with the 
Caroline nuns of Little Gidding— 
stump embroidery, as it is called, 
from the fact of its being worked 
over a solid padding. It is rather 
quaint than artistic, lacking as it 
does the quality of organic orna- 
ment; and, with its butterflies and 
other insects, whose wings fold up 
and down, with its snails, caterpillars, 
and so on, it very often descends to ° 
the triviality of a mere toy. It is, 
however, not without historic in- 
terest, and, if nothing else, the 


(SPANISH, SIXTEENTH CENTURY) 


figures in it afford a faithful record of the costumes 


and coiffures of the period. 


Turning to the productions of other countries, we 
have a striking proof of the super- 
eminence of the art of architecture 
—as the standard and motive prin- 
ciple of all the other arts—that this 
feature, as in Italian work of the 
fifteenth century, is the first to 
exhibit tokens of the Renaissance, 
before they appear elsewhere, and 
while as. yet in the drawing of 
figures and details of costume, etc., 
there is no sign of change. Thus 
one may notice a curious incongruity 
in the work of this period. To take 
a well-known instance, one finds 
paintings, like that of Crivelli’s 
throned Madonna and Child in the 
Lateran Gallery at Rome, with faces 
and hands, and draperies in bro- 
eaded folds, recalling the fashion of 
Van Eyck; while, in place of the 
Gothic environment which a con- 
temporary Northman would infallibly have given 
them, the entire architectural surroundings and the 
swag of fruit that festoons the arch above, proclaim 
the unmistakable revival of classic taste. What is 
true of painting is true also of embroidery. In the 
orphreys of Italian and Spanish copes, for example, 





APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. (SPANISH, SIXTEENTH CENTURY) gos 
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the figures of saints retain their Gothic character fur Christendom, uot yet wholly exterminated, lingers 
awhile, until architecture has gone so far in the yet in unsuspected quarters and manages to impart 
opposite direction that they are unable to hold out a certain ancient quality of crispness of draughts- 
any longer, and are compelled, so to speak, to take manship and organic design which are altogether 





EMBROIDERED ALTAR-FRONTAL. (ITALIAN) 


their cue from the master art and follow in its train. Jacking in the work of the fully matured Renais- 
The transitional stage, wherein the two opposing  sance. 

elements of Gothic and Renaissance combine without A further element to be noted in some Italian 
blending, is of remarkable interest; and even later, and even Spanish flat ornament of the sixteenth 





PURTION OF ORPHREY. (SPANISH, SIXTEENTH PORTION OF EMBROIDERED DALMATIC. (SPANISH, SIXTEENTH 
Century) CeNTuRy) 


when Italian influence has overpowered and expelled century is an obvious strain of Orientalism. Thus 
its rival from the field, it is instructive to observe an altar-frontal at Messrs. Waring’s, with panels of 
how tie vigorous life of the traditional art of cream-coloured satin framed in red, presents a 











conventional design in gold, founded, beyond a 
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foliage, with parrots introduced into the composition. 


doubt, upon some Persian model. A dalmatic and The sweep of the curving sprays and the general 





tunicle—the chasuble, stoles, and maniples belong- 


PORTION OF ITALIAN RENAISSANC= BORDER. 


filling of the ground is admirable, not less for 


ing to the set are missing—of crimson velvet are execution than for draughtsmanship. Other em- 


diapered all over in a 
most effective manner 
with a simple unit 
formed of an embroi- 
dered star of wheeling 
rays. Other vestments 
are of cloth of gold 
damask, parts of the 
pattern being empha- 
sised in terry of silver 
thread. Another piece 
of work, an altar-frontal 
of cloth of silver, be- 
sides having an elab- 
orate centre and four 
splendid corner orna- 
ments, sprays of roses 
and other flowers 
worked alternately in 
rose-colour and _ blue, 
with raised silver edges 
to the petals, and with 
birds in the branches, 
is divided, like the pre- 
viously mentioned altar 
covering, with bands of 
rich embroidery, too 
close and intricate for 
reproduction. Yet an- 
other frontal, this of 


the seventeenth century, is a magnificent design of 





PORTION OF ALTAR-FRONTAL. (SPANISH, SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY) 


broidery not dissimilar 
in character from the 
last-named, is orna. 
mented, moreover, with 
heraldic escutcheons, 
and has all kinds of 
animals, real and fan- 
tastic, forming part of 
the ornament. 

As to stitches, a 
very great variety is to 
be noticed, from raised 
gold and couching, in 
which the pattern is 
formed by the different 
colours, the finest silk 
wound tightly round 
and round the gold 
thread, to silk embroi- 
dery in feather stitch, 
chain stitch, tent stitch, 
and tapestry stitches of 
many kinds, as well as 
laid work and appliqué. 
In short, here is plenty 
of embroidery to admire 
and to study, not for 
the purpose of slavish 
imitation, but rather for 
furnishing inspiration 


for fresh development in the future of the art. 
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ROOM DECORATIONS BY MR. F. W. 


POMEROY. 








HE place which Mr. F. W. Pomeroy has taken 
among artists of the present day is important, 
because he has recognised very completely how 


ample are the op- 
portunities afforded 
to modern sculpture 
by the taste which 
has of late grown 
up for the applica- 
tion of modelled de- 
coration as a means 
of completing archi- 
tectural designs. A 
great deal of the 
work which he has 
done during recent 
years has been of 


this accessory nature; - 
» | 


and, although he has 
not by any means 
abandoned ideal 
sculpture, some of 
his chief successes 
have been made with 
productionsexpressly 
designed to adorn 
particular buildings. 
This year illustrates 
rather well both 
., Sides of |his capacity. 
‘He: thas exhibited 


CHIMNEYPIECE. (By F. W. Pomeroy.) 


PORTIONS OF FRIEZE. 





(By F. W. Pomeroy.) 


and disposed of to the trustees of the Chantrey Fund 
a graceful figure, “The Nymph of Loch Awe,” and 
he has carried out an important series of decorative 


designs for a house 
in the neighbourhood 
of Piccadilly. From 
this series we give 
some reproductions 
which make intelli- 
gible the nature and 
scope of the work 
which Mr. Pomeroy 
has undertaken. He 
has been chiefly con- 


cerned in the adorn- 


ment of the drawing 
room, for which a 
scheme has been 
adopted with “The 
Sea” as a motive. 
This idea is carried 
out consistently in 
all the internal de- 
tails. At each end 
of the room is a 
marble mantelpiece 
supported by figures 
of mermaids, and 
round the walls runs 
a modelled plaster 
frieze of mermaids 
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and aquatic plants in very low relief. This frieze 
is to be tinted in harmony with the general colour 
arrangement, the key of which is set by hangings 
of rich sea-green silk and by wall panelling of fine 
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of being free from conventionality without showing 
any tendency towards disregard of the laws of de- 
coration ; it is novel but, at the same time, in good 
taste, and is perfectly effective with the right kind 
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satin-wood. The figures supporting the mantelpieces 
are vigorously treated with a considerable degree 
of realism, and are in fairly high relief, contrasting 
effectively with the more subtle and delicate model- 
ling of the frieze. The whole work has the merit 





(8y F.. W. Pomeroy.) 


of moderation. Mr. Pomeroy has judiciously kept 
in view the fact that he has had to deal with a 
living-room, and has not allowed any aggressiveness 
in his technical method to diminish the reticence 
and appropriateness of his design. 
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THE NATIONAL ART COMPETITION. 


By AYMER VALLANCE. 


HE general standard of the work exhibited 
this year at the South Kensington Museum 

is high, notwithstanding that in the two most 
important branches of all, viz. the studies from 
the human figure and architectural design, it falls 
short of last 
year’s attain- 
ments. How- 
ever, in the first 
of these sections 
a welcome va- 
riety should be 
noted in some 
charming studies 
of small children 
in the nude, by 
a student of 
the Holloway 
School, and some 
chalk studies of drapery arranged on the living 
model by Ernest Beazeley, of Leicester, and W. 
Webster, of the Royal College of Art. In archi- 
tecture, the Glasgow school is, as before, stronger 





DESIGN FOR AN ALTAR-CLOTH AND SUPER-FRONTAL. 
(By Bertha Smith.) 


than any other. But even here the tendency 
is to cling perhaps a little too servilely to Gothic 
models. It is true that the minor details of the 
carvings, as in James Fulton’s beautiful screen for a 
private chapel, show much originality of treatment ; 
nevertheless, in 
general effect it 
does not strike 
one as showing 
sufficient bold- 
ness of concep- 
tion. However, 
for students who 
are feeling their 
way, it is a far 
better fault to 
be over-depend- 
ent than to be 
over -venture- 
some or heedless of good precedents. The design 
of John Houston, of Glasgow, somehow fails to 
give any sense of the dimensions or dignity of the 
building. It is labelled a chapter-house, but, to all 
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appearance, it might be no bigger than a moderate- 
sized market-cross; in making this criticism, 





DESIGN FOR PRINTED VELVET HANGING. 
(8y William Rewcastle.) 


however, I do not ignore the fact that the details . 


of tracery and so on, and the pierced ornament of 
the flying buttresses, are distinctly beautiful. It is 
to be regretted that the accessory figure work in. the 
screen just mentioned, as in other cases—for in- 
stance, in Donald Stoddart’s good but too truncated 
monument to William Morris, and again in Miss 





DESIGN 


FOR SQUARE PANEL. 
(8y Osmand M. Pittman.) 


Bertha Smnith’s altar-cloth—is decidedly weak, style- 
less, and altogether unworthy of the more strictly 
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architectural portions of the designs in which it 
is set. What is greatly needed is figure-work which 
shall be accessory, altruistic—in a word, decorative, 
as distinct from the isolated, inorganic work of the 
academic picture-painter and statue-maker on the 
one hand, and from the deplorable inanity of the 
so-called “ecclesiastical” furnisher’s productions on. 
the other. One would like, therefore, to see in the 


case of the human figure the same thing done as is 





DESIGN FOR PRINTED COTTON FABRIC. 
(By Elizx Hutchings.) 
done with remarkable success in the case of flowers, 
ie. studies from nature, side by side with the same 
forms adapted to ornamental purposes. There are 
figure-drawings galore from the various schools, and 
architectural and other compositions with figures 
introduced, but no exercises of the precise nature 





DESIGN FOR STENCILLED DADO. 
(8y Harry Ward.) 


I venture to suggest. The results of the present 
system are bound to be, in some degree, unsatisfac- 
tory. Thus one sees a beautiful figure-design like 
Miss V. Holden’s (of Birmingham), representing an 
armed knight riding through a watercourse, with 
a background of sloping banks and stems of trees, 
and an apparition of two children in the branches. 
All this is carefully worked out, but one cannot help 
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asking for what end is this piece of decoration 
intended? And why was it not accompanied by an 
explanation or sketch, showing the artist's scheme ? 
Without some such precaution being insisted upon 
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same remarks apply to a figure-subject by C. W. 
Johnson, of Birmingham, which consists of a crowd 
of figures—whose heads only are visible for the 
most part—passing by in procession, with trum- 





DESIGN FOR A DAMASK SERVIETTE. 
(8y Helena Appleyard.) 


by the examiners, there is always the danger of 
figure-work losing its ornamental character and de- 
generating into that which they themselves are the 
first to deprecate, mere irrelevant picture-painting, 








peters in the foreground, and a thicket of bristling 
spears in the distance, a composition of clever 
drawing and brilliant colouring, and yet such that 
its value would be greatly enhanced if only one 


STUDIES OF BIRDS TREATED FOR DESIGN. 


(By John J. Brownsword.) 


the purpose and interest of which are confined 
within the narrow limit of the gilt frame. The 
85 


(By George Marples.) 


knew whether it is meant to be used for a poster 
or for what other purpose. 
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The stained-glass designs are peculiarly weak, 
and failing in a proper appreciation of the decorative 
requirements of the material. Perhaps the best is : 
sketch study, executed in the local personal exami- 
nation; the sub- 
ject being Justice, 
treated in a 
somewhat novel 
fashion, not blind- 
fold in the con- 
ventional style, 
but, as a crowned 
female figure, 
nude to the waist, 
carrying, however, 
the usual sword 
and scales. 

In the way of 
furniture, a design 
for a buffet, by J. 
H. Rudd, of Barn- 
staple, is original 
in form and not 
inelegant; but 
why are leaded glass panels introduced into the 
cupboard-doors ? This usage, common enough now- 


DESIGN FOR A CARD CASE. 
(8y Georgina A. E. MacKinley.) 





adays, is, in fact, a misapplication of ornament, and 


would probably never have come into vogue if it 
had been remembered that one of the most essen- 
tial properties of glass is translucency, and that, 
therefore (except in mosaic work, where it is de- 
signedly made opaque, and has to depend on its 
colour alone), glass is not admissible as an ornamental 
feature in any situation where it cannot have the 
advantage of light shining through it. The glazing 
of cupboard door-panels, then, is justifiable only 
on the ground that it is required to protect and 
at the same time to display the objects within, a 
utilitarian purpose which plain glass fulfils and 
ornamental glass effectually defeats, while it loses 
for itself the merit of transparency that rightly 
belongs to it. 

From the Glasgow School again, Miss J. M. 
King’s design for a nursery frieze is noteworthy and 
attractive with its groups of animals surrounding 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s youth, Mowgli—if, indeed, 
the latter be not represented as somewhat too at- 
tenuated, after the model of Mr. Charles Ricketts. 
Another figure subject of really remarkable quality 
is a design by James Durden for a frieze to be 
executed in flat stencil, not shaded as the growing 
usage is to do. This example shows an exceedingly 
effective treatment, in bold silhouette, of a man 
seated at table, leaning back in his chair smoking, 
while a serving-maid waits upon him; the ornament 
being carried out in pale lemon-yellow upon a dark 
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greyish ground, In shaded or graduated stencil 
may be mentioned four different designs, all from 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, and all founded on a similar 
motif, viz. dragons and foliage, the indispensable ties 
of the stencil-plate being ingeniously employed to 
form the outline of the pattern, Another shaded 
stencil design is Miss H. Sandeman’s (also of New- 
castle) diaper on the net principle, upon a blue 
ground, with bronze-green leafage and groups of 
toad-stools in rich and varied tones of red and 
orange—an original and handsome pattern. William 
Rewcastle, of Glasgow, contributes a design for a 
printed velveteen hanging, divided horizontally by 
waves of green and blue intersected with bushy trees. 
On the whole, the interior book decorations are 
poor, compared with those of former years (there 
are, however, several excellent designs for book- 
covers), the tendency being a return towards a 
scratchy treatment rather than the better plan of 
contrasted masses of black and white, and further 
to fill up blank spaces with meaningless twirls and 
swishes. The sooner this foolish custom is aban- 
doned the better—it is not design. A set of admir- 
able tailpieces, by Thomas Blaylock, of Poole, must 
be excepted, in which appear landscapes in bold 
and striking effect of solid black silhouette, all the 


DESIGNS FOR METAL WORK. 


(8y James H. Rudd.) 


more to be commended as successful decorative 

renderings of subjects that are obviously modern. 
I must express my sincere admiration for the 

truly splendid studies of birds and animals treated 
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with a view to ornament. J. Brownsword’s toucans, 
etc., in silhouette, and G. Marples’ foxes, hares, 
rabbits, and crows, etc., are just the kind of work 
one welcomes, for it proves that the art schools 
are doing real service by affording opportunities to 
students for the cultivation of the decorative faculty. 

Of floral ornament applied to various purposes 
there may be mentioned:—C. Rogers’ modelled 
design for a drawer-front, in which the forms of 
the water-ranunculus are turned to artistic account, 
and particularly ingenious arrangement is made 
for the handles and keyhole; Miss Wright's 
table-centre in embroidery, a device of poppies, 
in which the scarlet satin ground is made to do 
duty for the flowers that, besides being outlined 
in gold thread, are thrown up by the rest of the 
pattern being worked in solid embroidery in green 
upon blue; an embroidered lily panel (already 
reproduced in these pages); and another treat- 
ment of the same difficult flower, together with the 
crown imperial, for a wall-dado; a design for an 
iron grille, a printed fabric, and an embroidered 
book-cover, all three founded upon the lachenalia 
plant ; a card-case in leather founded on the nar- 
cissus, and another set of designs on the same flower, 
including a printed silk pattern and a panel of 
cloisonné enamel and mother-of-pearl inlay upon 


copper, with brass mounts; a border of crocuses with 


their bulbs; a design for printed cretonne, by J. 
Grimstone, of white tulips and red carnations upon 
a buff ground; a design for tapestry hanging, by 
Miss Wood, of Manchester, of pomegranates with 
birds; some designs for various purposes, by Miss 
Morgan, founded on the dandelion; and, lastly, a 
design for a spandrel-filling, by Miss Blake, of West 
Kilburn Art Class. Founded upon the narcissus, 
the anatomy of the pattern is well set out, but, 
whether through over-attention to mechanical con- 
struction, or what not, the result somehow unfor- 
tunately cannot be pronounced pleasing. 
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In metal-work, which, taken as a whole, is below 
the mark, a good design for a flat candlestick in 
copper, by Miss Roberts, of New Cross—evidently a 
capital centre—is worthy of some applause. 

In the detail of design for a carpet, by R. Pater- 
son, of Glasgow, the border, with birds, is superior 
to the filling; and the drawing would, moreover, 
have been more intelligible if it had been accom- 
panied by a small sketch showing the effect of the 
whole, as complete. 

It is gratifying to find competent artists devoting 
their attention to designing for the industrial manu- 
factures of their own neighbourhood. Thus one can 
hardly speak too highly of Miss Hutchings’ (of 
Manchester) designs for printed cottons ; most of the 
other designs for this useful purpose failing, either 
through being too thin and wiry in character, or else 
too ambitious in theme. The beautifying of these 
and other articles of everyday use, by raising them 
above the terribly low standard of ugliness whieh 
satisfies the demands of nineteenth-century com- 
merce, is a very important function—indeed, it is 
the peculiar raison d’étre of the whole organisation 
of art classes connected with South Kensington. 
Thus, again, one is pleased to see artistic designs for 
table-damask, like Miss Appleyard’s (of Scarborough), 
which has a beautiful surround of heraldic type, with 
trees and grotesque monsters for supporters, the 
centre, of square frames within frames, repeating the 
same leaves that compose the background in the 
border. How is it, though, that such designs as this 
seldom seem to get taken up and carried out by 
manufacturers? Table-linen is a universal requisite 
of the modern household, and yet the designs that 
ordinarily prevail in this branch of industry are 
beneath contempt. If only there could be brought 
about a better rapport between trade and the art 
schools! The advantage that would accrue to both 
sides from such a happy consummation would be 
simply incalculable. 





FIGURE DESIGN, 
(8y Charles W. Johnson.) 











BATTLE OF TRITONS. 





THE EMBOSSED PAPER-WORK OF MONSIEUR LEFORT DES YLOUSES. 
By HENRI FRANTZ. 


HE attention paper: some studies of Loie Fuller dancing, in attitudes 

of artists and admirably caught by the artist; and silhouettes of 
of some of the landscapes and sea views, full of intense life—having 
more tasteful the charm not merely of novelty but that of a craft 
public, who, in ex- truly applicable to decorative purposes. 
hibitions, linger Monsieur Pierre Roche, like Monsieur Alexandre 
by preference in Charpentier, embosses the paper over plaster castings, 
the sections de- which impress the forms on the paper; and he 
voted to decora- afterwards heightens the effect by a skilful use of 
tive art and to water-colour. 
engraving, has 
been attracted 
to a new man- 
ner of illustra- 
tion in relief 
which seems 
to have been 
invented only 
a few years— 
namely, em- 
bossed paper. 
This process is 
DESIGN FOR A MENU CARD. still in its in- 





fancy, to be 

sure, but the results hitherto obtained are such 

that it is interesting to examine a method of 

reproduction which may have very various 
applications. 

At the last Salon in the Champ de Mars 
several interesting specimens of this work were 
exhibited, showing curious effects obtained by 
different artists. Besides Monsieur Alexandre 
Charpentier, still a little superficial in his em- 
ployment of the process, the sculptor Pierre 
Roche—an artist always alive to everything 
new and possessed of genuine decorative sense 
—tried some sets of illustrations in embossed STUDY OF A HEAD, 
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HEAD OF A CHILD. 


The process carried out by Monsieur 
Lefort des Ylouses is different. This de- 
corator was awarded a silver medal in 
1889 in the class of ceramics for some 
enamels on lava, a volcanic stone of great 
hardness. It is as an engraver rather 
than as a sculptor that he has taken up 
this kind of work. Though etching is, in 
these days, in high favour, it seems to 
have adopted a quite special mode of 
treatinent. Etching being practised chietly 
by painters, they use the needle more or 
less in the same way as a pencil, and 
they produce etchings which are, for the 
most part, very delicately “ bitten,” even 
to the degree reached by Rembrandt. 

Monsieur Lefort des Ylouses took a 
different class of engraving as the standard 
for his technique. He was attracted by 
the engraved work of Albert Diirer. By 
studying this he learnt how far this treat- 
ment was unlike any modern work, and 
was insensibly diverted into another road. 
He set to work to produce engravings in 
that manner, as may be seen by a “ Head 
of a Child,” which reminds us of the old 
Niiremberg master. He made use of soft- 
ioned inks—brown, sometimes almost 
russet in hue—instead of the black ink 
now in common use; and he exaggerated 





the relief of his line, a very simpie process—so simple 
that we almost wonder that the revival of it should have 
been so long delayed. At any rate, it is quite certain 
that his is the merit of its re-introduction, for Monsieur 
Lefort des Ylouses has gone so far as to produce effects 
of relief or embossing, interesting in themselves, and 
skilfully graduated from a quite sharp relief to a softer 
and vaguer effect. 

If in his second-rate works Monsieur Lefort des 
Ylouses does not always reveal a true decorative feel- 
ing, some others, as “The Crucifixion”—in which the 
Virgin is seen clasping the feet of Christ—are full of 
strong and simple feeling, and of the somewhat rugged 
but deep emotion of the earliest painters. It is in 
such subjects as demand severe treatment that he gives 
us the best results, though the “Battle of Tritons,” ex- 
hibited at the Champ de Mars, was far from being 
devoid of interest. 

The results already achieved in embossed paper 
suggest the future lines of development of this process. 





THE CRUCIFIXION. 
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It is applicable not merely to paper but also to 
leather, on which, for book-bindings, Monsieur Le- 
fort des Ylouses has stamped etchings in powerful 
tones, almost black, which contrast favourably with 
the feebler etchings of this kind that have hitherto 
been produced. 
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It is easy to see what may be done by means of 
this process when applied to ornament of every kind 
—to domestic architecture, to wall-hangings, to 
decorative panels; for it is not always possible to 
use embossed leather, a craft executed by hand, and 
consequently far more difficult and slow. 





THE LAST WORK OF THE LATE LUCIEN FALIZE. 


———_109——— 


HE olive branch of beaten gold laid a few weeks 
-L since by the President of the French Republic 
on the tomb of Alexander III., is one of the most 
successful works of the great French goldsmith, 





requirements of a work of this kind, and the small 
latitude it gives for the play of the artist’s imagina- 
tion. When we remember the trumpery pro- 
ductions, the commonplace ornament, in which those 





OLIVE BRANCH IN BEATEN GOLD. 
(By Lucien Falize.) 


Lucien Falize; one of those refined pieces, full of 
expression, in which the artist, without losing sight 
of the special end in view under the circumstances, 
has not overstepped the limits of dignified art. 
The task, it must be owned, was particularly 
difficult—even ungrateful, when we consider all the 


who are employed on such objects of ceremony 
usually excel, we can only rejoice, first at the choice 
of the artist, and secondly, at the fact that he has 
not sacrificed his individuality. 

Lucien Falize has, in his treatment, been faithful 
to the idea of a sort of devotion to the illustrious 
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dead. In all ages the custom has been in use of 
offering to the shades of the departed something 
valued by the living, as a sort of link between them 
still. Among almost all the nations of antiquity 
this form of piety produced sumptuous and durable 
work ; the precious cups and trophies of arms de- 
posited in the tomb of an Assyrian conqueror; the 
necklaces with which the Romans piously graced 
their Lares and household genii; the costly jewels 
carried under the Egyptian stars by a mourning 
Pharaoh to please the posthumous vanity of a queen ; 
treasures at which we gaze in wonder thousands 
of years afterwards. And, in the general collapse 
of beliefs, a strain of this worship of the dead 
has survived at the bottom of the modern soul, 
and can still so far appeal to an artist as to inspire 
him to high ends. 

What Lucien Falize aimed at was a simple work, 
artistic, rich as to material, but of a type compre- 
hensible by men of every nationality; and that is 
what he has produced. A branch of olive, emblem- 
atical of peace, supplied him with the decorative 
idea. It is of the size of life, very exactly wrought 
from nature—its woody stem, its twigs, leaves, and 
fruit, all studied with uncompromising sincerity ; 
and it is none less a masterpiece of decorative 
goldsmith’s work. Each leaf is finished with equal 
perfection, hammered, chiselled, filed. In each we 
see the skill of the practised craftsman, and of the 
conscientious observer. 

found the spray twines a riband of beaten gold, 
excessively flexible, on which is engraved the Latin 
motto—“IN PACE CONCEPTA FIRMAT TEMPUS.” The 
two medals by Roty which are attached to it serve 
to express even more clearly the goldsmith’s idea, and 
to emphasise the symbolical meaning of the work. 

The olive branch being finished, and the medals 
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affixed, a case was needed at once worthy of it, and 
simple enough not to divert the interest of the 
spectator. Lucien Falize himself designed a casket 
of ebony of quite simple outline, lined with white 
velvet; and on the top a plaque of gold in high 
relief displays the monogram of Alexander IIL, 
surrounded with the crowns and various attributes 
of his sovereignty—the imperial crown, a wreath of 
oak, a wreath of laurel, the palm, and the olive 
branch; and on the riband which connects them 
all are these words :—*‘ MANET ULTIMA CLO ”— 
an inscription which occurs on a medal of the 
sixteenth century, struck after the death of 
Henri IT of France. 

Such, in general outline, is this work by Lucien 
Falize. With the medals of exquisite finish, such 
as Roty has often made to perpetuate the memory 
of an event, this simple olive branch will remain one 
of the most elegant monuments of the illustrious 
dead ever produced, one of the exceptional works 
by which an artist rising above the flight of time, 
embodies for the future in a permanent form the 
dignity of pious memory. 


NoTE.—Whilst these pages were passing through the press we 
learned with regret of the death of M. Lucien Falize, following 
an attack of apoplexy. Born in 1838, he was sent to England to 
be educated, and when he was a boy his artistic talent attracted 
the attention of the late Sir John Bennett. He subsequently 
became a partner of M. Bapst, then Crown jeweller of the 
Empire. M. Falize succeeded him as official goldsmith to the 
French Government, and his work has earned for him a world- 
wide reputation. In ‘THE MAGAZINE OF ART for January, 1897, 
we illustrated one of the most beautiful of his creations—the 
wonderful gold and enamel drinking-cup now in the Musée des 
Arts Decoratifs—and in this notice we draw attention to what 
has proved to be the last official work his skilful hands accom- 
plished. We reprint one of the illustrations of the drinking cup, 
which bears a representation of M. Falize giving instructions to 
M. Pye, the engraver.—EDITOR, MAGAZINE OF ART. 





BASE OF GOLD AND ENAMEL DRINKING CUP IN THE MUSEE DES ARTS DECORATIFS. 
(By Lucien Falize.) 
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A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION OF HENRI REGNAULT. 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


OW nearly thirty years ago I 
mi = rode with three chosen friends 
and comrades from Gibraltar to 
Granada, a five-days’ march by 
rough tracks and mountain 
paths under a fierce sun. The 
journey tried both men and 
horses severely, and at our 
last halt, Loja, some five and twenty miles short of 
Granada, we found the railway too strong a tempta- 
tion to be denied: A short run of an hour, even in 
a cattle truck, the best substitute we could find for 
a horse-box, was preferable to another six or seven 
hours of dusty road. Arrived at Granada, we 
breasted the hill to the Alhambra, and rode into the 
welcome shade under the luxuriant leafage of the 
trees planted by our own great Wellington, the sense 
of all prevailing coolness heightened by the music of 
running water, rivulets of melted snow from the 
Sierra Nevada above. It was still quite early, not 
eight o’clock, when we reached the hotel of the 
Seven Floors, the Siete Suelos, but we were not the 
first abroad in that heavenly spot. As we dismounted, 
four men—three of them mere lads—came running 
down the path in all the exuberance of joyous life ; 
all alike dressed in flannels, very much of the char- 
acter of our modern “ blazers;” all in straw hats, all 
_ light-hearted, with snatches of song, as they dis- 
appeared in the direction of the Palace. 
' them there an hour or two later, when, as in duty 
bound, we paid an immediate visit to the Court of 
Lions, the Hall of the Abencerrages, and the other 
marvels of the unrivalled Alhambra—saw them and 
knew them at once by their works. ; 
They were artists, and of the first order; that, 
being a dabbler myself, I easily recognised, and they 
were putting in their work with that consummate 
mastery of technique that belongs to pupils of the 
best Parisian schools. They made nothing of the 
elaborate intricacies of Moresque architecture and 
decoration; they dealt with colour, those glowing 
reds and yellows under that vivid azure vault, with 
the fearlessness of men whose cult, in the words of 
one and the greatest of them, was a “hatred of grey.” 
One of these industrious sketchers—and they were 
all the most indefatigable workers—was Georges 
Clairin, still alive and enjoying a well-earned repu- 
tation ; a second was, I think, Barthélemy, afterwards 
an etcher of distinction; a third was a Spanish 
painter, whose name unhappily has slipped from 
my memory; the fourth was Henri Regnault, a 
genius prematurely eclipsed, who had, however, 
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given such early promise that the highest per- 
formance might have been expected from him had 
he been spared. 

We soon became excellent friends. We had the 
hotel very much to ourselves, and save and except the 
prima donna of a zarzuela, or comic opera company, 
thén performing in the town, sat down alone at the 
table Chote. This lady, who was neither in the first 
bloom of youth or beauty, nor yet of voice, we all 
worshipped with equal devotion; but Regnault was, 
I think, chief favourite, on account of his musical 
gifts, Nature had been lavish with him, and, besides 
extraordinary artistic means, had endowed him with 
a magnificent tenor voice. We often heard it, most 
often in careless bursts of song when he was at 
work in the Alhambra, “his divine mistress,” as he 
called this Moorish chef @wuvre; the “fairy dream, 
the most beautiful, most maddening, most intoxicating 
thing” he had ever seen; “all preceding emotions, 
all ancient enthusiasms,” he wrote, “ were effaced by 
this Alhambra. The earth might cease to move, the 
stars might fall, cities crumble, mountains become 
valleys, what matter—so long as the Alhambra is 
spared.” The enormous mass of material he 
collected at Granada, studies, sketches, schemes and 
suggestions for larger work, in many imethods— 
pencil, chalk, charcoal, water-colour, oil—showed 
that it was a labour of love to work within the 
precincts of the Palace. One of his most famous 
and, I think his last exhibited work, the “ Summary 
Execution” (“Execution sans jugement”), found 
its inspiration at Granada. 

These young painters, as I have said, were in- 
defatigable workers, beginning early, ending late. 
Three of them, I believe, were prix de Rome— 
Regnault certainly was—and this travelling diploma 
bound them to the self-improvement they were only 
too eager to practise. But they could amuse them- 
selves as hard as they worked. On one occasion—it 
was the eve of our departure—they announced their 
intention of making us a small féte, and it took the 
shape of a fancy dress ball. I cannot remember all 
the costumes. Clairin got himself up as a Red 
Indian. Regnault, I think, was draped in some 
costly Oriental stuffs. Barthélemy, I know, as a 
special compliment to my companions, who belonged 
to a Scotch regiment, came out as a Highlander. He 
had shown the utmost ingenuity in devising the 
dress. A brown blanket was twisted round him to 
form the kilt, and- he painted the cross-barred 
stockings on his flesh. It was my first introduction 
to a students’ ball, and altogether a very wild and 
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Regnault distinguished him- 
self greatly as a dancer. His cancan was of the 
most able and extravagant description. Once again 
I was permitted to see the great painter in this 
amusing character. It was some months later, when 
he came down to Gibraltar to pay us and other 
friends a visit when on his way through to Tangier. 
We saw a great deal of him. He was genuinely fond 
of the English, and more especially the Scotch, possibly 
because some of the first acquaintances he had made 
at Granada had belonged ina way to that nationality. 
He speaks of these friends in his correspondence at 
this time: * I know several officers, mostly Scotch, 
charming young fellows. . . . I spend my time 
gaily with them . . . enjoying English hospi- 
tality ; it is delightful but a little too nourishing, as 
I am for ever obliged to eat and drink.” It was no 
doubt an obligation of this kind that led to the 
second choreographic display. We had dined at 
the 74th mess, a big guest night, enlivened as usual 
with the music of the pipes. Afterwards, again as 
usual, the pipers played up in the ante-room, and 
many reels were danced in proper form. Regnault 
watched the no doubt weird scene to him, dying to 
join in. His feelings overpowered him at last, and 
he dashed into the thickest of the throng, capering 
madly, and kicking out his toes with the finished 
skill of a regular noceur. I can see him now 
emerging from the dance, triumphant but somewhat 
the worse for wear, with hair dishevelled and his 
tail-coat torn down the back. It was a borrowed 
tail-coat, too, several sizes too large for his small 
frame. He was travelling light, and hearing that 
evening dress was de rigueur at mess, he had bor- 
rowed a full suit of black from a friend. He was 
nothing disconcerted, however, and finished the 
night gaily at a symposium in someone’s quarters, 
where he charmed all hearers with his lovely 
voice. 

Next day Regnault went out with the hounds. 
I remember that I mounted him on a great tall grey 
of mine, over sixteen hands, and Regnault with his 
small figure and light weight, rode him like a bird. 
He was devoted to horses—indeed, to all animals— 
and very eager to become an adept in field sports, and 
a plucky, if not a fine or a strong rider. He nearly 
lost his life when at the French Academy in Rome 
by his determination to master a brute which had 
already thrown two attachés of the French Embassy, 
and nearly killed the Commandant of the Papal 
Zouaves. Regnault tried him, and at first found the 
horse perfect, with good manners, a free-goer, easy in 
every way. The fourth day the horse reared ; the 
fifth he got to cross purposes, and wishing to return 
to his stables, obstinately refused to pass out of the 
Porto del Populo. After a long contest he took the 
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hilarious proceeding. 
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bit between his teeth and ran away straight into the 
Campagna, where he cannoned against a sand cart, 
and threw Regnault over his head. The light-hearted 
young painter was badly cut about the face, but he 
cane off with no worse consequences, as he put it in 
a letter to a friend, than having his head iced for a 
time, like champagne. 

His earliest efforts in art were in drawing animals. 
As a child, with that precocious talent of his, he was 
never happy except with a pencil in his hand draw- 
ing horses and dogs. Nothing pleased him better 
than to be taken to the Jardin des Plantes, where 
he watched the wild beasts in their cages with 
absorbed interest, and on returning home repro 
duced their poses faithfully on paper. He had a 
strongly retentive memory for form. When barely 
twelve years old he took to modelling in clay and 
made an admirable figure of a horse—one of the 
Emperor Napoleon’s—simply from seeing it on 
oecasional visits to the stables at St. Cloud. The 
result was so satisfactory that several copies of this 
model were cast for friends of the family. His 
horses in some of his later works were remarkable. 
In the “ Automedon,” a painting delayed in execu- 
tion by the accident mentioned above, he intended 
in his own words to convey the idea of all that is 
most noble yet most terrifying in the horse. “These 
horses anticipate the death of their master, Achilles ; 
they feel that he will take them to the fight for the 
last time, and they struggle furiously against the 
servant Automedon, who is bringing them in from 
the pastures.” Again in the now famous portrait of 
“Prim,” the charger he rides is perhaps the fiercest 
part of the picture—thrown back on its haunches, 
with its magnificent tail and mane, it is the perfect 
realisation of a splendid Spanish horse, “muy 
caballo,” very much a horse as the Spanish dealers 
would say, and suggests strongly that Regnault was 
under the influence of Velazquez when he painted it. 

Tastes in common, especially as regards horses, 
no doubt helped to draw him still closer to the 
English officers at Gibraltar. He conferred upen one 
of them, a particular friend, one of our Granada party, 
the inestimable favour of painting his portrait. This 
officer, Captain M——, owned a beautiful English 
mare, half thoroughbred, which Regnault greatly 
admired, and which he painted, with great spirit and 
fidelity, extended at a gallop. He has caught the 
“go” of the rider, his figure, and exact appearance, 
but alas! with a fastidiousness not uncommon with 
him he scraped out the sitter’s face after painting it 
in, I believe more than once. This part. of the 
portrait Regnault never completed. The terrible 
disasters that overtook his beloved France recalled — 
him in the summer of 1870, and prevented him 
from finishing the picture. It is with infinite regret 
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that I record here my own misfortune ; how he had 
kindly offered to paint the writer of these lines, and 
how I was compelled to leave Gibraltar before his 
kindly promise could be fulfilled. He, however, did 
one other portrait of a friend on the Rock, in his 
happiest manner, in chalk, the medium of which he 
was a past-master. He has been heard to say in his 
early days, “If 1 could only paint as well as I can 
draw! But it may come some day, if I work hard.” 
It did come, but never in that fulness of supreme 
excellence he would certainly have attained had he 
not been cut off so miserably. 

It is sad to think that he lived only one short 
year after that meeting in Gibraltar. He never 
fully realised the rosy dreams of a life under southern 
skies, painting the sunshine and bright colour. He 
pined for a warm climate, where there was “ strong 
light, a bright sun, much heat, where he could work 
in his slippers and shirt-sleeves,” and he found all 
at Tangier. It was there that he painted his last 
great work where he planned a still greater, which 
was to embody his highest aspirations, to give, as 
he wrote, “the whole character of the Moorish 
domination in Spain, the all-powerful Moors of 
ancient days, those who had leaders of the true blood 
of Mahomet.” It was to be an immense canvas ; 
its central figure tle Moorish king receiving the 
homage of a great lieutenant who has but just 
conquered a province; the surrounding to be one of 
the most gorgeous magnificence, crowds of figures in 
a fine setting, “architecture, arms, precious stones, 
nude feniale figures, and in the centre the despotism, 
the indifference of the Mahometans; ... . 
their contempt for the Christian dogs, their civi- 
lization, their cruelty.” While still musing upon this 
colossal undertaking, which was to await the com- 
pletion of his new studio, but the canvas for which 
was already ordered, he painted his “Execution,” a 
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superb work now hung in the Luxembourg, and 
which every art lover should see. The executioner 
stands at the top of the marble steps, wiping his 
scimitar, and the victim rolls down, following his 
decapitated head, the blood flowing in great spouts 
and splattered over the white stairs. “A horrible 
spectacle,” said the great critic, Théodore Gautier, 
“which does not disgust; the art is so fine, the 
beauty so great.” Apropos of this picture, I was 
told by one of Regnault’s friends that he found the 
greatest difficulty in giving reality to the blood shed, 
and that at last he made up his colour fluid and 
threw it on to the canvas, to let it flow its own way. 

This picture was first exhibited at the Beaux 
Arts with the other regulation “Envois de Rome,” 
the year’s work of the students at the Medici; but 
the show was at a time when France was unhappily 
convulsed with war, and it attracted but moderate 
attention. News of the terrible struggle soon 
reached Regnault in his far-off African studio, where, 
consumed with anxiety for his beloved country, he 
could not work, could only hunger for more and 
better news. At last, with his friend Clairin, he 
rushed home to join in the defence of Paris—a puny 
effort no doubt, but dictated by a fine sense of duty 
and the truest patriotism. The great painter, the 
genius that was certain some day to astonish and 
charm the whole world, took service as a private in 
the National Guard and found death, from one of 
the last shots fired, it is said, in that memorable 
siege. 

Paris was on the eve of capitulation, torn and 
bleeding, full of her immeasurable woes, yet she 
forgot her own sufferings to do honour, in something 
like a public funeral, to the precious life thus 
wasted in the blind, cruel, almost causeless struggle. 
“ Death had committed a crime; it is an unconscious 
murder when such victims are immolated by war.” 
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[69] WHO was “N. 1.”7—I have in my possession 
a portrait of one of my family signed “N. L 1769.” 
Can you give me any idea who was the painter? I 
think from the circumstances he was probably a 
foreigner.—L. B. D. 

70] A CHECK UPON FORGERS.—I have just been 
victimised by a picture-forger ; and, through my own 
imprudence, I find I have not only no remedy, but 
no right either to bemoan it. But is there no 
means of meeting the rogues who batten on the 
unsuspecting honesty of collectors—even of experts ? 
—COLLECTOR. 


«”s As long as forty years ago it was pro- 
posed—on the ground that “when bad men con- 
spire honest men must combine”—to form a 
“Society for the Prevention and Detection of 
Literary and Artistic Forgeries,’ which would 
afford the opportunity of all members to obtain 
such information and judgment as would protect 
them against the machinations of the mystifiea- 
teur. But it was carried no further towards 
development. Such a Society would, of course, 
like the Burlington Fine Arts Club, consist of 
connoisseurs, collectors, antiquaries, writers upon 
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art, and experts, and would, moreover, include as 
visitors the most reputable dealers, and so forth. 
Frequent meetings would be held at which 
intending purchases would be displayed and 
criticism formal and desultory be invited in the 
light of privileged communications. Such a 
Society, it was thought, would have brought 
everybody’s gallery and knowledge, so to say, 
into the club-room, so that with the aid of the 
Press all but the most skilful of forgers—and 
even perhaps they, too—would be set at defiance. 
[71] THE ORIGIN OF THE PANORAMA.—I believe 
that the origin of the panorama is lost in obscurity. 
I am entering on an inquiry into the subject for a 
work on which I am engaged, and should be obliged 
for any information.—F. H. Dion, Cork. 

«*, It is claimed that the idea of a panorama 
was first conceived by a German professor named 
Breysig, a resident of Dantzig; but there is little 
doubt that Robert Barker actually constructed 
the first panorama in Edinburgh, in 1793. His in- 
vention of it, however, is extremely problematical, 
and latter-day authorities no more concede the 
honour to Barker than they allow the claims for 
mezzotint still made on behalf of Prince Rupert. 
In 1793 Barker produced his first panorama of 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood from Calton 
Hill, but his painting was mounted square, not 
round ; so that all the problems of special per- 
spective were at that time to him unknown. It 
is stated by one authority that Barker only 
painted a half-circle of Edinburgh, and when he 
brought it to London—and exhibited it, we be- 
lieve, on the site of the Empire Theatre—“ he 
afterwards completed the circle ;” but of the truth 
of that statement we have grave doubts. Indeed, 
it is usually understood that his first panorama 
exhibited in and painted for London represented 
the district between Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight. This he followed with others, and at first 
enjoyed great success. In 1804 the invention was 
imported into France by that striking genius, 
Robert Fulton, and an associate, both Americans ; 
and it was at once taken up and carried out with 
great skill by Prévost, Fontaine, and Bourgeois. 
The first panorama, exhibited in the Boulevard 
des Capucines, represented a street in Athens; 
representations of other great cities of the world 
followed. In 1823 the show was removed to 
the Boulevard Montmartre, and to this day the 
arcade by which it was approached is known by 
the name of the “ Passage des Panoramas.” Great 
popular success attended all these efforts. About 
ten years later Colonel Langlois introduced the 
first battle panorama, which had been so well 
worked out by Philippoteaux, M. Detaille, and 
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others. But the finest of all these works, we 

think, are, first, the “ Environs of Cairo,” by M. 

Emile Wauters; and “Scheveningen,” by M. 

H. W. Mesdag—the first undoubtedly the better 

of the two, and certainly in quality the greatest 

work of the kind, artistically, that has ever been 
executed. This vast circular picture, after being 

exhibited many years, is now being fixed in a 

splendid permanent structure in the park of the 

International Exhibition in Brussels—a gift to 

the city by an appreciative admirer of the painter 

and his work. 

[72] MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT AS AN ARTIST.—- 
On what works of painting or sculpture does Sarah 
Bernhardt base her claim to be an artist 7—COMEDIAN. 

«*» For some while Mdme. Bernhardt studied 
painting under M. Alfred Stevens, the distin- 
guished Belgian painter resident in Paris, and 
exhibited at the Salon “The Young Girl and 

Death.” Turning her attention later on to 

sculpture, she produced busts of herself, of 

MM. Clairin, Sardou, Damala, Emile de Girar- 

din, and others, as well as other more im- 

portant efforts such as “Ophelia” and “ After 

the Storm”—a group. These works do not 

claim more merit than that which belongs to a 

talented and intelligent amateur; but, at least, 

in 1876 her exhibit was adjudged worthy of an 

“ Honourable Mention.” 

73] AUTHOR WANTED.—I have an interesting 
old book, dated 1750, and entitled, “ Letters from 
a Young Painter to his Friends in England.” Can 
any of your readers give me the name of the author ? 
—S. CarTER, Unter den Linden, Berlin. 

«*s Ihe author of the letters in question 


was John Russell. An earlier edition was 
published in 1748. 
[74] CURIOSITIES OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


CATALOGUE.—How long have the Catalogues of the 
toyal Academy been printed in their present 
style ?—R.A. 

«’» From the beginning, in 1769, the size and 
shape have been practically the same as those 
of the quarto edition now published. But up to 
1779 inclusive it was the custom to catalogue 
(and hang) the works consecutively and alpha- 
betically according to the name of the artist, 
whose name in large capitals headed the titles 
of his works, and was immediately followed by 
his address. There were, therefore, only some 
seventeen to twenty pictures to the page, aud the 
catalogue was thus eked out to about 430 works 
to 30 pages, as against, nowadays, 2,000 works to 
60 pages. In 1730 the system was changed, and, 
as at present, the list of paintings was followed 
by the list of exhibitors and their address. From 
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the beginning the title-page has borne a motto 
or quotation, and for many years this was chosen 
exclusively from the Classics. The statement or 
“advertisement ” in the first Catalogue (said to 
be from the pen of Dr. Johnson) in explana- 
tion of the entrance charge of one shilling—for 
the purpose of “keeping improper Persons 
out "—was revived in 1780, and was then finally 
dropped. Up to the rearrangement of the Cata- 
logue in the latter year, the Academicians—for 
want of works to fill their rooms—would annually 
admit a number of works by 
amateurs, to the number of 
about forty. The authors of 
these works were as a rule al- 
together too superior to allow 
of their names appearing to 
the vulgar eye—though there 
probably was good enough 
reason for this assumption of 
modesty. We see such titles 
as these: “A View after Na- 
ture—by a young lady ;” “A 
Gentleman’s Horse — by a 
young gentleman ;” “ Portrait 
of a Young Gentleman—by 
his sister ;” “A Small Picture 


—by a lady;” “Apollo and 
the Graces, from an antique 
bas-relief—by a gentleman ;” 
“The Source of the Danube 


—stained drawing by a 
gentleman ;” “The Elevation, 
horizontal and vertical sec- 
tions of the Active schooner, 
a yacht belonging to the Earl 
of Ferrers—by Himself ;” 
“ Ditto of a vessel designed to be clincher-built 
—by the Same;” “A landscape with a cart 
coming down a hill—by a lady;” “A Billiard 
Table—by a gentleman ;” “Gipseys—designed 
by Miss Beatson, aged eleven years.” What 
a pitiful display is here of over-weening 
patronage humbly accepted! and what amusing 
efforts of these precious amateurs carefully to 
explain their subject, as though their works could 
not express them sufficiently. Later on, when 
the number of diploma works collected by the 
Academy became important, a list of them was 
regularly printed in the Catalogue for a series 
of years—as long, I believe, as they regularly 
remained on view during the summer exhibition. 
[75] THE CARTOONIST OF “JOE MILLER THE 


YOUNGER.”—Who drew the cartoons for Joe Miller 


the Younger to the latter end of 1845 ?—Humorist. 
«’*s Archibald S. Henning. 
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REPLIES. 

[67] REYNOLDS’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. QUARRINGTON, 
AS “ST. AGNzS.’—I am not surprised that Mr. D. A. 
Wehrschmidt has not been able to trace this 
picture, which was first exhibited, as he says, 
in the Royal Academy of 1772. I would remind 
him that the title of the picture, numbered “209,” 
was simply “A Lady in the Character of Saint 
Agnes.” The mistake in Dr. Hamilton’s catalogue 
—an incomprehensible one—is his statement that 
the picture belongs to “the Revd. R. Buchanan Ellis.” 

. He ought, I believe, to have said 
“the late Rev. Buchanan Riddell.” 
This picture (which was en- 
graved by 'T. Chambers, 1786-7) 
was put up at Christie’s by the 
Rev. J. Riddell in 1859 and 
bought in for £231. In the fol- 
lowing year it was again put up 
and again bought in for £157 10s. 
In 1862 the same owner sent the 
picture to Christie’s once more, 
when Messrs. Graves (to whom 
apply) bought it for £126, and, 
so far as I am aware, the portrait 
has not since been seen in public. 
In 1789—the penultimate year 
of his exhibition—Reynolds con- 
tributed no portrait-picture of 
the kind at the Academy, nor 
yet in 1790. 

[68] ComPosiTIon. —In answer 
to “Bute’s” inquiry, the book 
recommended in this column was 
“On Composition in Painting” 
(Virtue). The author’s name was 
misprinted “John Burrell;” it 
should, of course, have been John Burnet. 


“TATU.” 


NOTE. 

ALOST ART.—Savage art, primitive as it necessarily 
is, and doomed to extinction as civilisation advances, 
is of great and abiding interest; and the thanks of 
the community are due to anyone who sets on record 
its achievements. To Major-General Robley we are 
indebted for his efforts to preserve to us the work 
executed by the Maoris of New Zealand for beauti- 
fying—from the Maori point of view—their persons. 
The art of tatooing as practised by them reached a 
very high level. Handed on from one generation to 
another, the pattern of the “tatu” never varied to 
any marked degree. Confined to legitimate ornament 
composed of lines—forms of any natural object being 
carefully avoided—the work was executed with mar- 
vellous precision upon “the human docuinent.” The 
illustration, which is reproduced from a drawing by 
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General Robley of a mummy head in his possession, 
shows a typical specimen of “tatu.” At the Guild- 


hall there is a case of these mummy heads and 
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implements upon which the patterns are carved, all 
of them the property of the gentleman mentioned 


—the chief authority on the subject. 
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Result of LTHOUGH a large number of designs 
Competition. were submitted, the adjudicators felt 
that none was deserving of the first prize. This is, there- 
fore, withheld for the time. The other awards are :— 

2nd Prize (£15): ‘Seltzer,’ B. H. Smaxe, 33, Acacia Road, N.W. 
3rd Prize (£10): ‘ Johnny,” Professor A. SEZANNE, Venice. 
Ten Prizes of £3 38. : 
‘‘Hamlet,” Baron A. RosENcRANTZ, 15, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
‘“¢ Lilies,” DupLEY Heatu, Fitzroy Street, W.C. 
‘St. Andrew,’’ Rost. Hope, 34,St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
* Ploumanac’h ITI.,”’ J. Houry, Bristol. 
‘*Elsil,’’ J. W. Liste, 54, Upper Marylebone Street, W. 
*Oak,”? T. Kinsetta, 4, Kenelm Rd., Small Heath, Bir- 
mingham, 
‘“*Scevano,”’ R. F. WEtts, Olinda, Beckenham. 
“‘Callant,”” W. C. Grieve, 34, St. Andrew Sq., Edinburgh. 
“*Youma,”’ E. C. SANDERS, 7, Boscombe Rd., Shepherd’s Bush. 
“L. P.”” (No name and address received. Prize will be sent 
on receipt of facsimile of monogram.) 


These designs will be reproduced next month with a critical 
summary of the competition. 

A New WHat appears to be an audacious piece 
Scandal at of tyranny has recently been effected at the 
the South South Kensington Museum by the summary 
— dismissal of Mr. W. H. J. WEALE, the keeper 

useum. of the Art Library. This gentleman—one of 
the few acknowledged experts within this institution, and a 
man possessed of a European reputation as a librarian of the 
first order—recently reached the limit of age when the 
rules of the Civil Service require his retirement ; but, in 
_ accordance with the recommendation of the Director of the 
Museum, responsible to the Science and Art Department, 
the usual extension was accorded to him in the interests of 
the Museum. He was called, however, as witness before 
the Museum Select Committee, to which we have many 
times referred, and was the first of the witnesses from 
South Kensington candidly to give adverse evidence in 
respect to the faults which had come under his notice. 
His treatment in the committee-room by certain partisans 
of South Kensington attracted sufficient notice from 
those who witnessed it; and no sooner has Parliament 
risen than, in spite of the Treasury Minute laid upon 
the table of the House by Mr. Hanbury, and duly re- 
ported in the Z%mes, Mr. Weale has received peremptory 
notice to quit! There is not the slightest doubt that the 
Museum itself will be a greater sufferer than the man 
at whom the foolish blow has been dealt ; for it is well 
known and established in evidence, and reported by the 
Director of the Museum, that the condition of the library 
urgently demands his presence—none other, by the absurd 
rules to which we have already drawn attention, being 
fully equal to taking his place and carrying on the excel- 
lent work which he initiated. Not until Parliament meets 
again, of course, can the matter be threshed out, but the 
incident is one which surely cannot, for the honour of the 
Committee, be allowed to drop, and which, we believe, may 
properly form a question of compensation. It may, indeed, 
go beyond this ; for if the matter is as bad and audacious 
as it appears to be upon the surface, it will be a question— 
for all the loyalty with which the distracted Department 
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hangs together—whether severe censure or some other form 
of punishment be not meted out to the responsible party or 
parties. If Mr. Weale has had to leave for the offence of 
frank speech, there are surely others above him who may 
more advantageously be spared, for reasons even more cogent. 
THE Government has at last awakened 
ee of the +4 the fact upon which we have for years 
ational Gallery. |. 
dilated—almost, we fear, ad nauseam—that 
the contiguity of the St. George’s Barracks to the National 
Gallery places our incomparable collection in constant 
jeopardy, threatening it with dangers from without from 
which even the South Kensington Museum is free. That 
the barracks, with its canteen and billiard-room, should be 
in absolute contact with the National Gallery, with its fire- 
place flue in the very wall, with the building itself over- 
topping the Gallery by many feet, with the protective iron 
shutters in the most vulnerable place of the whole structure 
(i.e. the northern side of the lantern light of the Turner 
room), unknown to the present officials, dispensed with for 
some years past, and that this condition of things is allowed 
to continue, few persons unfamiliar with the facts would be 
disposed to credit. The neglect of the Treasury is the 
more deplorable and unintelligible that, while every oppor- 
tunity is afforded for accidental conflagration and even 
incendiarism, due precautions are taken against a regular 
siege—such as we know to have been adopted during the 
Fenian scare. Mr. Balfour has now fully admitted the 
danger, and has promised the removal of the barracks to 
Millbank ; but it would be premature to congratulate our- 
selves until we see some indication in the wilderness at the 
latter spot of some intention to lay the foundations of 
the new military building. 
Tue refusal of Lord Salisbury to modify 
= Unmitigated +1, regulations relating to. the Death 
eath Duties. Pan: 
Duties is the more to be deplored as every 
hope was given that this foolish tax would be modified in 
the direct interests of the country. We have positive in- 
formation that our finest works of art are now being driven 
out of the country through the working of these duties, 
at a rate of over a million pounds’ worth per annum, a fact 
which the Government does not deny, yet prefers to go on 
treating the owner coolly as the goose with the golden eggs, 
and recommends him to trust to the generosity of the 
Treasury when the tax falls due. The arguments of the 
Earl of Leven and Melville, ¢f the Marquess of Lothian, of 
Lord Stanhope, Lord Leconfield, and the Earl of Crawford 
are left absolutely unanswered ; and Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Cross reply with a bald non possumus in respect to 
duties against which their own party fulminated when the 
Liberal Government so mischievously imposed them. 
THE announcement of the death from 
inanition of the Arundel Society will re- 
call to the minds of our readers the 
protests we have made from time to time on the 
exclusive employment it offered to foreign instead of to 
English chromo-lithographers for their work. It would 
have required but a short apprenticeship in this special 


The Late Arun- 
del Society. 
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department to enable our skilled craftsmen to arrive at the 
same degree of excellence as was found in the continental 
workmen. The Society promised to answer our criticism, 
yet remained silent to the last. Our object in reviving the 
matter is to mention the principle—which one would think 
obvious enough—that English art-craftsmanship cannot be 
developed if employers and capitalists turn to foreign work- 
men instead of training their own. The work of Mr. Lone 
is surely sufficient to prove that there is nothing in the way 
of reproduction by chromo-lithography which English hands 
cannot achieve. Apart from this consideration, the excellent 
work done in its time by the Society (founded chiefly 
through Mr. Ruskin’s influence), delighting alike the con- 
noisseur and the general public, must be duly set on record. 
Ar the ducal palace of Urbino an “ Inter- 

An national Raphael Exhibition” has been held, 

Exhibition . 4 5 

of Raphael- which copies of the works of the great 
esqueCopies. Master have quaintly been included as a 
principal attraction. As ninety-nine copies 

out of a hundred of a great work are failures in respect 





THE AMAZON. 

(From the Picture by Charles H. Shannon. Sce p. 344.) 

to reproducing its greatest qualities, and the hundredth 
is chiefly interesting for the sake of the genius of the man 
who has succeeded, the main result of such an exhibition 
cannot be supposed to serve any very artistic end. There 
is much more reason in the proposal that the coronation 
of the Queen of Holland should be celebrated by a great 
gathering “of all the pictures by Rembrandt available.” 
But inasmuch as a vast number of the great master’s 
works are in national museums, and cannot be lent, and 
others are in the private galleries of owners extremely 
indisposed to risk the transport of their treasures, it is 
very unlikely that the proposed exhibition will be in 
any sense representative. Nevertheless, a collection of 
unusual interest may be expected. 

Acquisitions Wo new English pictures have been added 


atthe tothe National Gallery. The first, in Room 
National XVIII, numbered 1,496, the Holbeinesque 
Gallery. 


portrait of Edmond Butts, painted by Joun 
Bertes, who was the pupil of Hillyard, and miniature 
yainter to Queen Elizabeth, as well as painter and engraver, 
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who died in 1570; the other, number 1,497, in Room XX., 
“Rabbiting,” by GEorGE MorLaNpb, bequeathed by Mr. 
Joseph Travers-Smith. This picture, a good but not other- 
wise very remarkable example of Morland’s power, is in an 
excellent state of preservation. 








A SUMMER MORNING, 
(By H. Swanwick, at the Liverpool Exhibition.) 


—— Tue twenty-seventh Autumn Exhibition at 
ame. Liverpool is one which will not certainly 
lower the average of that most important of provincial 
shows. There are 1,342 exhibits, against 1,238 last year, 
and the contributors include more than half the Royal 
Academicians and Associates. In the selection and ar- 
rangement of the pictures the Arts Committee of the 
Corporation had the professional aid of Messrs. G. H. 
Boughton, R.A., J. Coutts Michie, A.R.S.A., and George 
Cockram, R.C.A. The place of honour is occupied by the 
not wholly satisfactory full-length seated portrait of the Earl 
of Derby, painted by Mr. OrcHARDSON for the civic collec- 
tion. One of the chief popular attractions is “The Roll 
Call,” lent by the Queen; and the many other notable 
subject pictures include Mr. G. Hatt NEALE’s well-told 
domestic idyll, “Our Ain Bonny Bairn;” Mr. Ropert 
Fow.er’s classic Japanese, “Some enchantment old, whose 














AN OLD NILE VILLAGE. 


(From the Painting by R. Talbot Kelly, at the Liverpool Exhibition. See p. 543.) 


spells have stol’n my spirit ;” “The Postman,” a well- 
painted work of genre by Mr. Tuomas Huson, R.L ; Mr. 
W. Warpitaw Latna’s dainty “ Congratulations ;” Mr. 
Davip Wooptock’s pathetic “ Eventide,” and his highly 
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original treatment of “ Feeding the Pigeons: St. Mark’s, 
Venice ;” and Mr. B. Kaurmann’s “ From Sunny Climes.” 
In portraiture the collection is particularly strong, includ- 
ing as it does representative works by the late Sir Joun 

Mittals, Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, Professor HeEr- 
KOMER, the Hon. JoHN 
Cottier, Messrs. G. F. 
Watts, J. SARGENT, J.J. 
SHannon, J. LAVERY, 
Luke Fiupes, H. J. 
Drarer, W. E. Lockx- 
HART, H. G. RIvIERE, 
G. H. BouGuTon, JAMES 
Sant, FRANK BRAMLEY, 
C. E. Brock, ete. Resi- 
dent painters hold their 
own with:such excellent 
portraits as “The Lord 
Mayor,” “Mr. Robert 
Fowler,” and “SirThomas 
Earle,” by Mr. R. E. 
Morrison; “ Mrs. Talbot 
Kelly” and “The Pet of 
the Family,” by Mr. W. 
B. Boapie; “Mr. J. H. 
McCabe” and Dr. Kellet 
Smith,” by Mr. J. T. 
STEADMAN; “Mrs. T. R. 
Hughes,” by Mr. G. Hatt 
NEALE; and “Captain 
Price,” by Mr. J. V. R. 
Parsons. In landscape, 
which is the strong point 
of “The Liverpool School,” there are far more interesting 
works—especially among the water colours—than can be 
detailed here. Of salient excellence are Mr. H. Swan- 
wick’s “A Summer Morning,” Mr. JoHN Frinnir’s “ Com- 
mon Property,” “A Golden Moonrise” by Mr. J. T. Warts, 
“Summer Showers” by Mr. Creswick BoyDELL, and Mr. 
Fotien Bisnop’s “The Forest Pool ;” in oil and among 
the drawings, Mr. A. E. BrockBank’s subtle “ Dordrecht,” 
Mr. G. Cockram’s harmonious Anglesea subjects, Mr. R. 
Wane’s brilliant “Onchan Harbour,” Mr. ALBERT Proc- 
TER’s “Trawler Ashore,” and Mr. R. Tatsot KEtty’s 
admirable Eastern subjects, unequalled for local know- 
ledge and grasp of unfamiliar atmospheric qualities. The 
sculpture includes Mr. G. Narorr’s “ Atalanta” and 
other notable works. 

Mr. G. C. Harré has been holding an interesting 
exhibition of “One Hundred Liliputian Pictures in 
Oils.” Though only sketches, they were each characteristic 
of the artist, and many of them delightful little bits 
of glowing colour. 
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FEEDING THE PIGEONS: ST. MARK’S 
VENICE. 


(From the Picture by D. Woodlock, at the 
Liverpool Exhibition.) 


THE superb work illustrative of “Pictures in the 


Reviews. Vational Gallery, London,” executed in photo- 


gravure method by Mr. HANFsTaENGL, of London and 
Munich, and annotated by Mr. Cuartes EastbLaKkE, the 
Keeper of the National Gallery, is proceeding with regularity. 
One need but say that the work is, for the most part, worthy 
of the unsurpassable collection it aims at popularising. The 
first two numbers are devoted to Tuscan and Florentine 
pictures, and the illustrations are based upon those renowned 
negatives which have touched the high-water mark yet 
reached in picture-photography. We may, however, take 
exception to the strength of colour in which some are 
printed. This collection should be in the hands of every 
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art-lover who can afford it; for the plates are admirable of 
their kind, while the arrangement is specially designed by its 
classification and selection to impart an intelligent knowledge 
of the contents of the Gallery and of the history of art. 
Miss ANNA Bowman Dopp must be an American 
cousin. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have issued a book by 
her, “ On the Broads,” which is so full of appreciation of the 
charm of English life as to be quite touching, and could only 
have been written by a Transatlantic visitor. To everyone 
who loves that bit of the East Country we say, Read this 
book. It is brimming over with fun and frolic and real 
enjoyment of the out-door life on that world of waters. 
The illustrations are by Mr. JosEPpH PENNELL ; and while no 
doubt the drawings made by him were as good as his draw- 
ings always are, the presentation of them in the book is not 


_ what one looks for. 


A new designer, a lady we should say, has lavished a 
good deal of fancy and ingenuity in the illustrations which 
really decorate Mr. Norman Gale’s “Songs for Little People” 
(A. Constable and Co.). The drawings themselves are not 
equally be sither in respect to design or technique, but a 
strong seus: of decoration animates the artist, a grace 
and pretty invention that promise well for the future. 

An evidence of the increasing thought now being given 
to the beautifying of the home is to be found in the 
successful monthly called “7he House” (Horace Cox), 
which devotes itself to improving middle-class taste. 

Mr. Cuartes Hiatt'’s “ Note on the National Gallery 
of British Art” is not only a just review of what is better 
known as the Tate Gallery, but a plea, also, for that fuller 


EDMOND BUTTS. 


(By John Bettes, Recently acquired by the National Gallery. 
No. 1,496, Room XVill. See p. 342.) 


recognition of the various sections of “ British Art” 
which we ourselves have advocated. 

The festivals at Bayreuth always produce a little shower 
of handbooks and essays upon Wagner and his work. One 
of the best of the more recent efforts in this direction is that 
to which the authoress, Miss FrepA Winworru, has given 
the title of “ Zhe Epic of Sounds” (Simpkin Marshall). It 
is at once a “guide,” descriptive and analytical as to the 
literary side, and a paraphrase, with a key to the principal 
musical “motives.” ‘To its readers the Nibelungen Ring 
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will no longer be, what it remains to many, a musical 
mnystery. 

We have also to acknowledge a new “Shakespearean 
Guide to Stratford-on-Avon” put forth by Mr. and Mrs. 
Warp (Dawbarn and Ward), a useful little book enough ; 
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(8y George Morland. Recently acquired by the National Gallery. No. 1,497, Room XX. 
See p. 342.) 


a short treatise “On Painting in Water Colours” by Mr. 
Hume Nisset, issued by the well-known artists’ colourmen, 
Messrs. Reeves and Son ; and a highly-compressed 7'ourist 
Guide to the Continent by Mr. Percy Linpiey (G.E.Ry.), 
with an indecipherable map. 

The striking illustrations by Mr. GREIFFENHAGEN are 
by themselves enough to ensure notice for Mr. Ecan MEw’s 
book of clever verse, fanciful and de société, entitled “A 
London Comedy” (J. Redway). 

Some valuable essays on matters interesting to process- 
workers are to be found in “ Zhe Process Year-Book” 
(Penrose). There is some risk of this valuable annual 
becoming a cumbersome picture-book. If there be any- 
thing new in the way of process, it should certainly find 
a place and be illustrated here, but it is a questionable 
advantage to have so large a number of specimen illus- 
trations, which have no particular interest for anybody but 
the makers, and of which the editor evidently thinks so 
little that he does not find it worth while to index them. 

“The Photography Annual” for 1897 (Lliffe and Son) is 
areal mine of information for the amateur or profesional 


photographer. It is, however, capable of yet one useful 
improvement. It contains full directions of the photo- 


graphic trade—that is, of persons making and selling 
apparatus of all kinds, as well as of photographic societies 
—but it is wanting in a carefully compiled directory of the 
chief professional photographers in the country. Such a 
directory would add greatly to the usefulness of an already 
admirable annual. 
We are glad to note that the beautiful 
group by Monsieur Datou on the drinking- 
fountain by the Royal Exchange is once more in a con- 
dition to be appreciated. The original marble group, 
which had become totally irrecognisable from the ravages 
of the climate (see THE MAGAZINE or ART, 1895, p. 329), 
has been replaced by a bronze cast. But it is to be regretted 
that the hideous gilt canopy was not replaced at the same 
time by something more graceful, or removed altogether. 

In the competition for the Prix de Rome, the judges 
were unable to award the first Grand Prize for Painting 


Miscellanea. 
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owing to the poor quality of the works submitted. The 
second prize was gained by M. RoGeEr, a pupil of MM. J. P. 
Lauress and Bensamin-Constant. In sculpture, the 
Grand Prize was bestowed upon M. Sécorrtn, the brilliant 
pupil of MM. Cavetier and Baretas. The subject given 
was “ Orpheus and Eurydice.” The Grand Prize for archi- 
tectural design was awarded to M. Duquesne. We shall 
illustrate these works in our next issue. 

The award of a gold medal accurded to Mr. CHARLEs H. 
SHANNON, at the Munich Exhibition, is a circumstance un- 
usual enough in its way: for Mr. Shannon has, so far as 
the public can know, practised nothing but lithography for 
seven years past, and has exhibited no picture during all 
that time, by which to remind the public that he was a 
painter before the fascination of the stone lured him from 
the employment of the paint-brush. The picture—‘t The 
Amazon ”—for which he has been honoured, along with 
Sir Epwarp Burne-Jones and Mr. J. M. Swan, A.R.A., 
depends for its chief charm on its colour; but the black- 
and-white representation we print is enough to show an 
originality about the work which has appealed strongly to 
the Bavarian new-born of individuality. 

We reproduce below a photograph of the silver 
bardic crown awarded at the recent Royal National 
Eisteddfod at Newport (Mon.) to the Rev. Maronwy 
Davies for a poem entitled “ Arthur of the Round Table.” 
It was designed by Mr. T. H. Tuomas, R.C.A., and exe- 
cuted by Mr. J. Brount Tuomas, of Southampton. The 
shield-shaped central portion contains a plan of the bardic 
circle or “ gorsedd” in crystal and amethyst. From this 
revolute scrolls taper into oak-leaf and acorn ornaments 
in relief, and this to us seems the most unsatisfactory 
portion of the design. The naturalistic oak-leaves do not 
harmonise in treatment with the Celtic ornamentation. At 
the sides two small plaques contain a cross emblem fre- 
quently seen on old Cambrian monuments. The centre 
circle contains inscriptions in raised archaic lettering, con- 
centric with the stones, “ Eisteddfod Genedlaethol Freninol, 

















BARDIC CROWN. 
(Designed by T. H. Thomas, R.C.A.) 


Castell-Newydd-ar-Wysg” (Royal National Eisteddfod, 
Newport) ; the inner inscription is “ Bardd Coronog, 1897” 
(Crowned Bard, 1897). The three rods at the top of the 
central panel are the symbolic rays which constitute the 
bardic sign. The cap within is no part of the design, 


which is in reality a diadem. 
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